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PREFACE TO REVISED EDITION 


Like ilu‘ original volume, this hook is designed to orient 
those who are planning to continne their study in the field 
ol' child deveJo[)tnenL and guiditnee :uid to supply the mini 
mum <-ssenli;tls to parents and teachers, and others who have 
or will h;ive in the luturc rcsj)onsil:>ility lor the ediK:;ition ol 
children. For example, no student, wlnitcver his vocational 
intere.sts, .should graduate from college without .some pre|)a ra- 
tion of this kind for his potential rdle of ptirent. It is c.s.sen- 
tittlly an ajiplied psycholojry of childhood, for its emphasis 
is on the service asjtect rather than on resetirch ineth<Kl.s. 
Relatively few pensons who .study child psychology will do 
original resetirch, whereas all of them will dctil with children 
or ptuents in .some rchitionship or other. Accordingly, the 
attennit was made to incorportite the prac.tittal applications 
of the results of inve.stig'ations rather than their implications 
for research. 

'Ehe revision of the original Introdnclian to Child Study 
was tnade along two main lines: (1) to incorporate new 
material ott the physical, .social, and cultural as well as the 
psychological aspcils of child development, published iluring 
the past eight yettrs, and^2) to carry the knowledge about 
child development and methods of chiUl study to the point 
of its tictual utiliitation in the guidance of children. Detail 
jwas msed for the purpose of (1) acquainting readers with 
;ihc scientiltc httsi.s of our knowledge of child development 
and guidtince, (2) giving them concrete examples of methods 
of work with children, and (;?) illustrating im|)ortant gen- 
eraliwitions. The attempt was mailc to keeji the style and 
‘•■oncepts simple so as ttot to present unncce.s.Hary technical 
llicnlties to mulcrgradiiate students, tcachens, and parents. 
T is strongly recommended th:it laboratory work and 
‘.rvatiou in nursery schools, elemeittary tind Itigh .schools, 
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and clinics Ik; provided, if possilde, or fhaU at least, the. 
studeui studying the book have some first Isaml (‘oiitaii with' 
children of dilferent ages. It wonld also iiu‘ieas<* his inicreHi 
and comprclicnsion in tlie field if he totihl set up a few 
simple experiments similar to some ot those <k\s< ri!>ed. As 
many as possible of the suppUnunlary books, pamphlets* 
an<l articles mentioned in footnotes and luhli<igiapluc.s at 
the end of each section sbotdd be madi* easily availabh' to 
students. 

The indebtedness of the author to h'aiiing i estaua li woi ken 
in the field of child psychology and to mnneoms pul>lis!ien 
for permission tixpiote from published work is again evidtau 
throughout tlie book, Tlie lituvs frtnn IFiuc /nun Him 
Grapes were reprinted by permission ol txah tiu' pubUshca 
and the author. 'I'he suggested family sc hedule and llu 
discussion in Chapter XII were prepiued by !)r* Katherim 
B. GreeUi University of Michigan, whose* <letailetl const rue 
tive suggestions regarding the entire manustadpt weiv in 
valuable. Grateful acknowledgment is also made to Mrs 
Helene S. Puls who read die manuscript from the point o 
view of a mother as well as of a student of psychology, 

R. s. : 

New Yom City ; 

April, 193S 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


Many parents, teachers, and other persons Interested in 
(htidrett have asketl the author to recoimnctid to them a 
non iechnietil, accurate, and readable book easily applicable 
to ilie task of child study and guidance. Difliculty in fuid- 
ing sue h a book has led the author to attempt to write one, 
in the hope that it will meet the needs of those .students and 
parents who aie not specialists in psychology. 

The many excellent books on child study and child psy- 
chology now widely current have failed in one or more 
respects to me<;t the needs of these individuals. In most 
of these hooks the material is organized aronnd topics 
rather than aronnd stages of development — a fact which 
jnakes ap[>lication to a child of a given age difficult. Parents 
and teat hers tle.d with children of a certain age, not with 
topics such as imagination, memory, and reasoning. They 
find diffit ulty in searching through chapter after chapter for 
sugge-stions that refer to children of the age in which they 
are interested. 'They can, however, easily apply to their 
child cliapters bringing together the lacts thus far found 
tt> bt' true of a child as !i whole during each period of devel- 
opment. Physical, mental, social, anti nmral characteristics 
all enter into the ordinary activities of children and accord- 
ingly should not he sifted out and put into separate chapters, 
hut should rather he built into unified pictures of children 
Jit the variou.s sttiges of growth. 

Some excellent books include technical and theoretical 
discus.sions which obscure rather than illuminate the ma- 
terial a.s a whole for individuals of limited psychological 
and biological backgrounds. 

Other scientific and valuable books treat only one stage 
of development, thus making difficult a study of the rela- 
tionships of this period of life to the periods that precede 

vii 
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and follow. To “look bcfoie and aftCK” is necessary in order 
to understand a child at any cross .section of his developmeiK. 
A panorama of childhood from birth through a<loles(:ence 
furnishes a long view which more intensive studies of one 
period of life fail to give. 

Other books give too few .specific details. 'I’hey deal too 
largely in generalizations, which the average i)crsou finds 
difficult to apply to concrete situations. 

Still other books emphasize problems, rather than “nor- 
mal” development. They tend to make parents over-anxious 
about their children and to picture every child as a “prob- 
lem child.” They stress certain [)hascs of child development 
to the exclusion of other equally important aspects, and thus 
present a one-sided picture of childhood. 

This book aims to avoid some of the defects mentioned 
and to serve as a text for an orientation couise in child study 
which will view the whole expanse of childhoorl, at the same 
time giving references to more intensive studies of each 
period. 

It is hoped that this book will prove useful to individual 
parents, who will find immediately helpful the information 
relating to children of various ages; to parents’ clubs, coimly 
demonstration groups, and other organizations of a<hilts; U) 
parent-teacher associations; to advanced high-school pupils 
in home-economics classes: to teachers in contact not only 
with children of school age but also with chiUhen of pre- 
school age through home visits, parent-teacher as.S(K:iatiou.s, 
and conferences with older children who serve as “little 
mothers”: to students in liberal arts colleges wlm need a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of child development in their 
r 61 es of future parent or teacher; and to .students of psy- 
chology, who by surveying tlie reactions of the individual 
from birth to maturity may gain further insight into, the 
principles of mental growth; as well as to students in teachers’ 
colleges, normal schools, and nurses’ training schools, for 
whom the book is primarily intended. For the more ad- 
vanced students the book furnishes the minimum practical 
.essentials and suggests further lines of investigation and 
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tccliuical i ca(lin}>'. I’arciils, teachers, and others who wish to 
study a Hiveii period or pliase ol cliild developnuail. more 
intensively or to make some scicntilic contributions of their 
own should refer directly to the books and articles cited in 
footnotes and listetl :it the end (jf each chapter. 'I'eachers 
and j)arents, however, should not feel burdened with the 
responsibility of canyinj*' out all the suf^gestions given by 
specialists nor of making psychological .systetniitic observa- 
tions of the children with whom tliey are associated. 
William fames,' in his sane, sympathetic wtry of looking at 
life, said, ‘‘I fear that some of the enthusiasts for chiUl 
.study have thrown a certain burden on you in this way. By 
all means let child study go on — it is refreshing all our .sen.se 
of the child’s life . . . Our eyes and cars grow quickened 
to discern in the child before us proce.sses similar to those 
we have read of as noted in the chiUlren — proce.sst^s of which 
we might otherwi.se liave remained inobservant. But, for 
heaven’s .sake, let the rank and file of teachers l.>e pa.s.sive 
readers if they so prefer and feel free not to contrilxite to 
the accumulation." 

The indebtedne.ss of the author to leading research 
workers in tltc field of child study is evident throughout 
the book. 

'fhe author is especially grateful to Dr. Arnold CJesell of 
the Yale P.sycho-Clinic and to 15r. Dorothy Van Alstync, 
Research Psychologist for the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Illinois, for their critical reading of the prc-schooI 
section: to Dr, Gertrinlc Hildreth, Associate in Research 
(Psychology) of the Lincoln Scliool of Teachers College, for 
her critit:i.sn> of the elementary .school section; to Mi.ss Jcati 
Betzner, Assot;iatc in Klemcntavy Rdneation, anti Mis.s Alice 
Dalglcish, teacher in the Horace Mann kinrlcrgiirtcn, for 
their help in compiling brief lists of some of the hc.st recrea- 
tional reading for cluldren of different ages; to Mi.ss Clara 
M. Taylor, Instructor in Nutrition at ’■f’etvehers College, for 
her reading of suggested dietaries; to Professsor Leta S. Hoi- 

, 1 William Tame*, Talks to Toaehers, pp. 12. 13. New York; Henry Htrft 
and Co., 1916. Quoted by pcrmlwloii of the publisher. 
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lingworth for her review of the adolescent period; to Pro- 
fessor Arthur L Gates of Teachers College and Professor 
Georgina S. Gates of Barnard College, Columbia Ihiiversity, 
for reading the manuscript as a whole; and to Miss jean 
Weld and Miss Phebe Bergen for assistance in editing the 
manuscript. 

The writer is indebted to the large nimiber of educational 
investigators whose writings are cited in this volume and 
especially to Dr. Arnold Gesell, Dr, Lewis M. rerman, and 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, from whose publications quotations 
have frequently been made. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS 
FOR STUDY 


1. Look througli the tabic of contents to see what tlie hook 
in general is about. 

2. Before beginning to read a chapter take a few minutes to 

(a) review what you already know about the stibjecl, 

(b) formulate t|uc.stions you woidd like to have answered, 

(c) decide uj)on your particular purpose in reading the 
chapter and the reading methods that would be most 
appropriate for that, purjK)Se ‘ 

1 Read the (piestions and problems at the etid of the chap- 
ter. Make as many of the olwervations and studies sug- 
gcstcil as possible and keep the (piestions in mind as you 
read the cha[)ter. 

4 , If your purjiosc is to get the author’s thought in logical 
setjuence, skim through the chapter first, noting espe- 
cially the headings. 'Fhen read to get the main pattern 
of thought of each section and of the chapter a.s a whole. 
T). Browse through the reference books available on each 
age level, supplementing the main content of tlie text with 
details and theories that seem valuable and interesting to 
you. 
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AN IN'l-RODDCrrON TO CHllij 
S'l’UDY 


GHAI'TKR I 

INTRO Dir <ri ION 

I 

that rnims the tissues of this frame, 

I'hat built the chiltl and hardened the soft bone, 

1‘aught him to wail, to blink, to walk alone, 

Stare, <ju<‘sii<)n, wonder, give the world a name, 

Fotgrt (he watt^y tlarkness whence he came, 

Attends no less the boy to manhood grown, • , J 

ii 

Adults, in jroncTul, arc friendly to childhood. They de- 
light in the child's spoiuundiy; they are atmised at his 
primitive adiu.stmcuts U» his new world; they marvel at his 
growth in wisdom and stature, ;md ahility to get tdong with 
people. And yet, they are iuvkward at etitering intt; his 
world iuid becoming an inlluence for gocxl in his life. They 
lack, a certain wizardry which de la Marc“ has likened to 
the horn ganU'iier’s "green tluunh”, — the gift of being able 
to e.Katuiiu*, witliotit. causing damage, the mast delicate plant 
and to bring it into llower. 

Kinds af Kn<m)liul(rt; Needed. — Although this intuitive 
gift catmot he actpilred by reading about child psycliology, 
it is rea.s<mahle to suppose that proficiency iu aiding the 
best development of <;hUdren grows out of knowledge, not 
out of igttorancc. Uasic to success in child study ami gui<l- 
ance is tlie appreciation of the fact that the child grows, 
and that, as he grows, under certain environmental condi- 
tions, he pa.ssc.s through general stupiences of development, 
'I’hrce kinds of information about children arc 'especially 
u.sc‘ful to teachers and ijarents. The iirst is knowledge of 

1 Kdiu St. Millay, Wim from thmx drapes, p. New York: 

Hai'fier ;nul UrtHliers, IDS'!. 

» Walter (ie la Marc, Mr{y 0>w Morning in the Spring, p. xvi. New York: 
Macmillan Company, IttSlt. 
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methods o£ studying children; the second is knowledge ol' 
the kind of behavior which may be cxpec.tetl of childnai in 
each of the overlapping stages of development; the third is 
knowledge of how this behavior is actpiired and modilled. 

Knowledge of methods of studying children is necessary 
in order to understand them better than tite imtraiiuxl per- 
son can. Adults are continually observing and passitig judg- 
ment on children. Everyone who t:ome.s in contact with 
children studies them in a more or less incidental way. 
The old colored mammy, who when asked liow she kitew the 
water for the baby’s bath was of the right tenipt'ratnre, 
said, “When de baby gets blue, ah know de water’s too 
cold; when he gets red, ah know it’s too hot,’’ was studying 
the child in her own way. Mcr method, however, was not 
scientific, and, as is commonly the case with “snap’’ judg- 
ments, frequently resulted in serious errors. 

Other examples of mistakes made as a result of inexpert 
study of children can readily he found. One father said, 
“The boy is just plain lazy.’’ Medical examination showed 
that the child was sick. Certain college utithorities refu.sed 
an applicant admittance to college on the grounds thjit he 
was “not college material.” A study of the past hi.st.ory of 
this student showed him to be exceptionally well tpiulilied 
for college work. Additional evidence of the inadetptacy 
of superficial observation in giving a true estimate of :i 
child is the failure of persons to distinguish intelligent 
children from stupid ones merely by looking at their pic- 
tures. These errors in judgment arc due to oversight, of 
important elements in the situatit)n, inace.urate observation 
and recording, and errors of interpretation. 

In order to help parents and teachers study children more 
skilfully this book will include suggestions a.s to how to 
make accurate, impersonal, sy.sternatic observathms and to 
record them promptly; how amtiously and intelligently to 
use the more simple physical and mental tests and measure- 
ments in studying the continuous development or the special 
problems of children; and how to interpret the meaning of 
their observations. The only reliable source of inforraa- 
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lion about a particular cltihl is that obtained by studying 
his l)a(kground. developniental history, and iiohavior. 

'The siaoucl kind of information included in this book, 
concerns typical .secpu'uces of behavior. !''()r example, what 
can be expe<led ol a liaby at birth? VVliat development in 
motor ability and in language ability usually takes place in 
the early years? What can a live-ye:u-(jld do under par- 
tictilar environmental conditions; what will he remember; 
what kind of play is interesting and valuable for hint? A 
knowledgt' of these ctaitrtil tendencies in behavior helps the 
parent and tea<her to .see wherein the behavior of a [tar- 
tictilar child tlilfers from the reported behavior of other 
children in somewhat similar environments. Without such 
knowit'dgt' it would be impo.ssible to identify the excejttioual 
chiUl. 

We art' even more concerned with the best development 
of every child tbtui with their average development. Le.s.s 
attention, however, has been given to individual diircrences 
than to central tendencies in behavior jit a given age. Yet 
it is ju.st a.s important for ji teacher or parent to know the 
ratige its the central tettdency with respect to children’s 
motor ability, memory, rea.soning, and other cliarticteristtcs. 

An infant’s repertory of reataions is relatively simple. As 
he grows older and environment increasingly exerts its 
infhieiice on him. the munber of possible re,sp(3n.sos he may 
make becomes greater. This inereitsing comitlexity of be- 



havior may he represented diagnuntntitieally by an inverted 
triangle, the apex repre.senting the eliild at birth, and the 
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broadening sides representing later stages of development. 
At birth the kinds of reactions are relatively few. Dining 
the preschool period die responses of a child of a given 
age become increasingly varied and less predictable. At 
adolescence the behavior of the boy or girl is extremely com- 
plex and marked individuality has developed. 

Knowledge of child study would be unnecessary if chil- 
dren, like Topsy, “just growed,” in the way they should. 
Optimum development, however, does not take place except 
in a physical and social environment appropriate for that 
partitular child at his present level of devekipmeiit. Chil- 
dren need guidance. Therefore, a third type of knowledge 
is needed — knowledge of how children acquire their ways 
of acting, thinking, and feeling. By knowing how habits 
are formed the parent and teacher will be better able to 
guide a child’s development. 

No further information would be needed if children built 
only good habits. But bad habits seem to be always wdth us. 
Even though more effective guidance of children will reduce 
the number of bad habits, it is probable that some children 
will always grow up witli undesirable ways of behaving, 
under certain conditions, more or less firmly established. 

Everyone associated with children has found himself in 
situations which have made him realize his need of more 
knowledge. A clrild of three or four years says “I won’t” or 
“No” to every request. What should the parent do? A 
child of five screams and kicks when he is required to follow 
some phases of the essential daily routine. How should 
such a child be treated? A six-year-old does everything he 
is told to do, but nothing on his own initiative. How can 
the teacher help him to develop independence and self- 
reliance? A third-grade child equal in intelligence to other 
children in his class is the only one who has not learned to 
read. What should be done about it? A fifth-grade girl is 
timid and seclusive. What can the teacher do to further 
the best development of such a child? Innumerable situa- 
tiom of this kind continually arise in the process of edu- 
cating children. 
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However, such remedial work is a minor task compared 
witli the main purpose oO providing a physical and social 
environment in which each child may realize his potential- 
ities. I'o help children increase in wisdom, self-direction, 
and self-control day by day, without serious lapses, without 
retardation, is the goal of child study and guidance. To 
describe some of the known features of desirable develop- 
ment, to state some of the conditions that make it possible, 
and to suggest methods of correcting personality fault lines 
at each age of life are the chief tasks of the following 
chapters. 

Periods of Developm.ent. — Although development is con- 
tinuous, for convenience it may be marked off into six stages 
in the approach to maturity. These physiological stages do 
not correspond closely to our familiar chronological age 
units. In other words, chronological age is not homologous 
with biological age. This discrepancy between the stages 
of develoirment recognized by our culture and the child’s 
' inherent developmental biological age must be recognized. 
It is expedient, however, to describe development in terms 
of the familiar periods of life at present recognized by 
parents and teachers. Each of these periods will be dis- 
cussed in turn: the prenatal period and birth; the first two 
years of life; the preschool period ending with the fifth 
year; the primary period including years six to eight; the 
intermediate period comprising years nine, ten, and eleven; 
and the adolescent period, representing a wide spread of 
occurrence centering at about the twelfth or thirteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth year or later. In reality, however, 
each period merges imperceptibly into the next and can be 
explained only by what has gone before. 

Importance of Each Stage of Life. — Each stage of life 
with its special opportunities and problems is important 
Habits are being modified continuously as dxanges in the 
environment require new accommodations on the part of 
the individual. Entering the kindergarten or first grade, 
beginning high-school work, going away from home to 
college, all demand of the child especial irew adjustments. 
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The period of infancy and young childhood has tlie advan- 
tage of being the period in which many habits are initiated. 
“Well begun is half done.” habits are easier to form than 
to break. Habits, both good and bad, established in, these 
first years tend to persist. Children seem not to outgrow 
their early experiences — especially vivid emotional crises — 
as they do their dresses and shoes. These experiences some- 
times have been retained and have influenced adult be- 
havior. The extreme view of the importance of the first 
years of life may be illustrated by a quotation from Alfred. 
Adler,® the Austrian psychiatrist. He is of the opinion that 
“a child has formed and shaped his behavior pattern at the 
end of his third year of life.” Thereafter, Adler says, the 
child is not modified to any great extent by his environment, 
but makes his experience conform to his preconceived pat- 
tern. “He takes an experience and twists, turns, distorts, 
reshapes it until it fits into his pre-determined .scheme of 
things.” Although these statements probably give an ex- 
aggerated picture of the influence of the preschool period on 
all phases of the child’s development, there is no doubt 
about the importance of this period from a physical stand- 
point, and little doubt about its importance emotionally. 
Gesell * states that “one-third of all the deaths of the nation 
occur below six years.” Accidents, contagious diseases, and 
malnutrition are more prevalent at this time than in the 
school periods. Any physical defect grows worse more 
rapidly during the first five years than during any other 
period. The preschool period is significant for the physical 
welfare and mental hygiene of the child, for education, for 
parents, for philanthropy, and for psychological research. 
Because these early years are important and because funda- 
mental principles can be explained best in connection with 
the less complex activities of tlie young child, a larger 
amount of space is devoted to this period than to the suc- 

S Alfred Adler, “Character and Talent,” Harper’s Magazine, CLV (June, 
192V), 64-V2. (Quoted by permission of the author. 

■* Arnold Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, p. 10. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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ceeding stages of development. Moreover, a larger amount 
of accurate knowledge is available with reference to the 
preschool period than to any other. 

The elementary school age is at present probably the 
most neglected phase of childhood in respect to scientific 
study. In order to increase our knowledge regarding all 
phases of the lives of elementary school children tests, ob- 
servation, experimentation, and clinical study should be 
applied to these stages of development with the same skill 
and assiduity that have been used in the preschool period. 

A child^s behavior at adolescence is a natural and inevi- 
table culmination of his previous development. Although 
there is truth in the idea of the infantile origin of conflicts 
and the persistence of attitudes acquired in early life, never- 
theless the attitudes of adolescence are likewise important 
in determining later development. 

No one phase of development is more important than any 
other. All are interrelated and interdependent. The aim 
of the following chapters is to present the facts about each 
period which have been discovered and found useful in 
child guidance. 




PART I 

THE ROOTS OF BEHAVIO 
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THE BABY AT BIRTH 

At birth the baby already has a history of growth and 
development. Birth merely represents a transfer of the 
growing individual from one type of environment to an- 
other; and from the baby’s point of view, it is a most 
uncomfortable move. He has been rudely and often pain- 
fully transferred from a soft, uniformly warm environment 
to a relatively hard existence in a resting place of a dififerent 
and uneven temperature. It is up to him to breathe for 
himself and to make the movements which will appease his 
hunger. 

No wonder information about conditions of birth are 
usually included in case histories! It is often less hazardous 
to go to war than to be bom. In addition to the physical 
birth injuries that sometimes occur, the birth experience 
may have psychological significance. There is some evidence 
that individuals who come comfortably into the world have a 
more placid disposition and a more even temperament, than 
those who are subjected to a prolonged and painful labor. 

Scientific facts about the newborn have been accumulat- 
ing during the last decade in numerous research centers 
for the study of normal newborn infants. Precise, con- 
trolled experiments have replaced the haphazard anecdotal 
type of record kept of an occasional child. We are on the 
.mid of a third stage of research in which prfecise tech- 
(i.ill be applied consecutively to individuals and the 
results of such study will be treated individually, not in 
the mass. 

Certain questions arise concerning a newborn baby: 
What is his physical appearance? How much should he 
weigh? What movements may he be expected to make? 
What does' he see and feel and think? Does he have a 
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unique personality? Is his behavior consistent or entirely 
random? 

PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 

Anatole France thus describes the birth of Little. Pierre: 

Meanwhile I set up sucli a yelling that they all thought 1 was going 

to choke. I was as red as a tomato and unanimously pronounced 

an ugly little creature.’- 

A newborn baby does not look “mighty like a rose” to 
anyone but a poet or his parents. To unprejudiced eyes 
he is a homely little creature, red and wrinkled. He has a 
relatively enormous head apd abdomen, and relatively short 
legs. The baby’s brain is approximately seven times as heavy 
as an adult’s in proportion to the total weight of the body. 
An adult of the same proportions would be a lit. suliject 
for a freak show in a circus. The infant’s eyes wander 
independently of each other and often cross. 

PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 

The baby's pulse is rapid — 130 to 150 heart beats per 
minute as compared with sixty-eight to seventy-two beats 
of the average adult.^ His respiration is also more rapid 
than an adult’s, being, on the average, thirty-five to forty- 
five respirations a minute instead of sixteen to eighteen. 
The heart rate and respiration of normal infants, however, 
are characterized by extreme variability. Heart rate of in- 
fants during the first three months varied from 100 to 188 
per minute.® One healthy newborn infant during sleep 
may breathe sixteen times a minute while another may 
have a rate of ninety-three per minute.* 

’ Anatole France, Little Pierre, p. 12. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1925. Quoted by permissiou oC the publisher. 

' 2 j. p, G. Griffith and A. G. Mitchell, Diseases of Infants and Children 
(third edition), p. 88. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1988. 

8 Unpublished data kindly supplied by Dr. Jean Doming, Child Research 
Council, University of Cplorado School of Medicine, 4200 East Ninth Ave., 
Denver, Colorado. 

*Jean Deming and James P, Hanner, “Respiration in Infancy, H. A 
Study of Rate, Volume and Character of Respiration in Healthy infants 
During the Neonatal Period,” American Journal of Diseases of Children, XLl 
(April, 1986), S23-831, 
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At birtli one baby may weigh three times as much as 
another. The average weight for girls is about seven pounds 
and for boys seven and a half pounds; the average length 
about nineteen inches. The majority of babies vary from 
the average within the normal limits of between six and 
nine pounds and between fifteen to twenty-four inches long. 
Without exceptionally well-planned food a loss of weight 
■amounting to several ounces may be expected during the 
first few days while tlie baby is getting used to his new proc- 
esses of digestion, his uncomfortable environment, and the 
major ordeal he has just been through. However, by the 
seventh to the tenth day at the latest, he is likely to have 
recovered his original birth weight. 

Physicians sometimes divide babies at birth into two 
groups — “under-fours” and “over-fours.” Those weighing 
less than four pounds need special care. Their store of iron, 
for example, is usually deficient. This handicap of the 
“pale premature” may be overcome to some extent by feed- 
ing them, as early as possible, a half teaspoonful of spinach 
juice, sifted spinach, egg yolk, or other easily digested food 
rich in iron. During infancy prematurely bom children 
are more frail tlian full-term children and require especially 
favorable environmental conditions. 

PHYSICAL DEFECTS 

Any marked deformity should be corrected as soon as 
possible. A club foot, for example, can be made normal if 
treated early enough, whereas if neglected the child will be 
lame for life. 

Blindness from Babies’ Sore Eyes (Ophthalmia Neo- 
natorum) would practically never occur if a prophylactic 
were used in the eyes of every infant immediately after 
birth, and if every case of redness, swelling, and discharge 
from infants’ eyes were promptly and adequately treated. 
A bulletin of the National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness ® describes specifically the simple treatment of 

« Preventing Blindness from Babies* Sore Eyes. PubHcation 3. New York: 
National Society for the Prevention o£ Blindness. (No date.) 
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the eyes which should be given as a routine procedure im- 
mediately after birth. 

THE ACTIVITY OF THE NEWBORN 

What may a mother expect her baby to do at birth? She 
should expect him to cry. The first cry is not a wrathful 
protest against his enforced entrance into this cold, uncom- 
fortable world nor “an expression of an overwhelming sense 
of inferiority.” It is rather an automatic response to inter- 
nal and external stimuli — to the chemical composition of 
the blood, cutaneous stimulation, and atmospheric pressure. 
It is the most frequent sign that breathing has begun. No 
wonder the first cry has long attracted attention, for it is the 
first sign of the most human of man’s attributes — vspeech. 
Incidentally, it is largely by crying that the infant controls 
his environment. By this means he summons adults from 
their world to minister to his needs. 

Some babies, it has been reported, have sneezed them- 
selves, into the world. A few, bored from the beginning, 
start life with a yawn. Crying, sneezing, and yawning are 
responses which can be called forth at birth, 

The vital processes of breathing, circulation, and diges- 
tion are likewise ready to function. Most of the duct glands 
are ready for action at birth although they may secrete only 
a limited amount and in response to certain specific stimuli. 
Hunger contractions were observed in infants that had not 
yet nursed. The pupil of the eye will grow larger or 
smaller in response to varying intensity of light. The baby 
usually knows how to make sucking movements, but some- 
times it is difficult to induce him to take his first meals. 
Even at birth, when lying prone, a baby can turn his head 
far enough to permit free breathing. Babies do not smother 
thefliselves easily, as some old wives say. Suffocation may be 
due to glandular causes, but tales of accidental suffocation 
should not frighten mothers because they have little founda- 
tion in fact. If a baby is placed face down in a pillow, he 
will turn his head so that he can breathe easily. 
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The mechanism for walking, too, is present in unusual 
cases in the primitive form of primary creeping reactions. 
A baby, lying prone on a table, was observed to kick so 
vigorously against the hands placed against the soles of his 
feet that he propelled himself several inches across the table. 

One of the newborn’s most specific activities is the ability 
to grasp a rod placed in his hands. This reflex grasp is 
sometimes so strong that the infant can support his entire 
weight hanging from the rod for as long as two and a half 
minutes. Very few infants show no resistance to the with- 
drawal of the rod from their grasp. This reflex maintains 
its strength up to about three weeks. It tends to disappear 
around the fotirth month as the hand movements become 
better co-ordinated. 

In addition to these and other specific activities over 
which the newborn has mastery, there are movements that 
involve the whole body. From birth the baby may be 
observed to move in an aimless way — bringing the hands 
to the head, beating the bed coverings, making grimaces 
which sometimes seem like real smiles and sometimes are as 
grotesque as the expressions of gargoyles. He makes many 
kinds of jerky, kicking, random movements, which may be 
due to neurological immaturity, to the rapid growth of 
nerve centers, or to other internal stimuli.'^^* 

Even when a specific stimulus, such as a light pinch on 
the knee is applied to a newborn infant, it is likely to 
evoke a wide variety of responses. It may produce a general 
squirming with greater activity near the place stimulated. 
1 General restlessness is the typical reaction' specific defense 
reactions, the rare response. An external stimulus may re- 
sult in activity in almost any part of the body that is ready 
and able to respond. For example, a light pinch on the knee 
might result in sucking movements in a hungry infant. 
DiflEuse or mass activity appears to alternate with specific 
responses and to precede localized patterns of behavior. 

Although the infant’s reaction to specific external stimuli 
at first tends to spread oYer the other parts of the body, even 
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within the first two weeks Pratt, Nelson, and Sun « noted 
an increasing specificity in the reactions to stimuli. In so 
short a time the infant has learned to use liis repertory of 
specific and general responses in adjusting to his new 
environment. 

Although babies are born with the mechanics for action, 
they are not alike even in their earliest efforts to adjust to 
their new world. Individual differences have been observed 
in the simplest, most specific reactions of newborn infants. 
Still greater individual variation in resjjonse is evident in 
the more complex type of reaction. At birth .some babies 
are almost three hundred times as active as others. These 
differences in muscular activity may be significantly related 
to personality. Very active children seem to be more social 
than underactive ones. 'This relationship between physical 
activity and personality is just beginning to be explored. - 

The degree of activity is more clearly related tp certam 
bodily conditions. It increases just before feeding time and 
subsides when hunger is appeased. Activity is a rough index 
of discomfort. 'When the newborn is well adjusted to his 
environment, he sleeps; when he is hungry or in pain, his 
activity increases.) 

In relation to his size a newborn infant uses up a tre- 
mendous amount of energy. Pound for pound, his energy 
expenditure, on the average, is two and a half times as great 
as that of the mother. Wlien he cries, his expenditure of 
ener^ is approximately three times as great as when he is 
sleeping. 


THE GENESIS OF PERSONALITY 

(_It is significant that individuality manifests itself during 
the first few weeks of life. 'Although certain behavior pat- 
tern are likely to be inconstant for an individual infant, 
activity differences, characteristic taste and temperature re- 
actions, muscle tone, vigor and reserve of muscular energy, 
a drive or dynamic force, and degree of co-ordination appear 

6 K. C, Pratt, A. K. Ndson, and K.. H. Sun, The Behavior of the Newborn 
Infant. Columbus* Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1930, 
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to be fairly constant. These characteristic tendencies seem 
to persist through the early weeks. So early is the genesis 
of personality! 

In a word, both constancy and change characterize the personality 
of the baby. Traits are constant enough to make it plausible that 
a nucleus of personality exists at birth and that this nucleus persists 
and grows and determines to a certain degree the relative impor- 
tance of the various traits. Some change is doubtless wrought by 
environmental factors, but this change is limited by the limitations 
of the original personality nucleus.'' 

This original “personality nucleus” involves such inherent 
constituents as sex, internal secretions, and nervous plas- 
ticity. Equally important from the standpoint of personality 
development are the tensions of hunger, fatigue, and bowel 
and bladder control which appear shortly after birth.' 

THE baby’s sensations 

It is difficult to discover what the newborn sees and hears 
and feels; still more difficult to know what he thinks. ’ 
After the ordeal of birth he is probably in a condition 
similar to an adult who has undergone a serious operation. 
No one would expect normal reactions under such condi- 
tions. Another difficulty in studying the baby’s sensations 
lies in his inability to indicate his sensations save by muscu- 
lar activity. 

In spite of the difficulties a great deal of careful experi- 
mentation with infants has lately been done to ascertain 
the newborn’s sensations. The usual method is to present 
an external stimulus and to observe the resulting changes 
in the baby’s action. 

Sight. — One of the easiest sensations to study is vision, 
because the infant must move or fixate his eyes in order to 
see, thus giving the observer a clue as to whether he is 
aware of the light stimulus. Imniediately after birth it is 
difficult to get any responses that show whether the baby can 

Mary M. Shirley, The First Two Yeats. Volume III. Personality Mani- 
festations, p, 56. Minneapolis, Minnesota; University of Minnesota Press, 
1933. 
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see anything at all. Generally he is asleep; sometimes there 
is a film over his eyes for a short time; occasionally, as 
Tiedemann* noted in 1787, infants turn their eyes to the 
light shortly after birth. At birth the baby has at best only 
a vague consciousness of light disturbed from time to time 
by blurs of darkness. He is startled by intense light and 
shuts his eyes against it. During the first two weeks of life 
infants almost invariably make some response to a light of 
an intensity of about four and one-half candle power. By 
the third or fourth week they are usually successful in fol- 
lowing with their eyes a moving light or bright object. 
They respond to colored lights as well as white, but give 
little evidence that they distinguish color as such. In one 
experiment, however, infants seven to nine days of age ap 
peared to respond slightly dissimilarly to different colors.® 
Blue had the most marked effect in inhibiting activity; 
green, less effect; and red, the least effect. Girls were affected 
by these colors more than were boys under the conditions 
of the experiment. Seeing, as we understand it, does not 
occur at birth. The mother’s face, a bright pink rattle, and 
other objects have no meaning to the newborn. He can see, 
but he does not know what he sees. , 

Hearing. — The newborn’s reactions to sound are less 
clearly indicated than are his response to light. He may 
hear without giving any indication to the ordinary observer 
that he has heard. On the other hand, he may be respond- 
ing to the vibration that accompanies a clang or a song 
rather than to the sound itself. Or, he may make no observ- 
able response to a sound because he is used to it, just as 
adults become accustomed to street noises and train whistles 
in their environment. After the first shock of the birth ex- 
perience is over and after the middle ear is free from the 
% 

8 **Tiedemann's Observation on the Development oC the Mental Faculties 
of Children/' translated by Carl Murchison and Suzanne Danger, The 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXIV (June, 
192^), 205-230. 

8 J. M. Smith, The Relative Brightness Values of Three Hues for Newborn 
Infants, University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, No, 12, 1936, 91-140, 
Iowa City, Iowa: University oC Iowa, 1936. 
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fluid which has filled the bag in which the baby has been 
enclosed previous to birth, the infant probably hears many 
sounds though he does not know their meaning. He may 
show that he has heard the sound by a change in movement 
or by a change in respiration. He may respond to certain 
sounds and not to others. , All these conditions should be 
rarefully controlled in testing the hearing of the newborn. 

Marked individual differences in auditory sensitivity have 
been observed during the first few days of life. During this 
period some infants seem deaf to sounds which later readily 
evoke a reaction. Miss Shinn.^® who observed and wrote the 
biography of her baby niece, reported the first sign of hear- 
ing on the third day when the baby started violently at the 
sound of paper being torn. Under carefully controlled con- 
ditions the response appears to be related to the intensity 
and duration of the sound and the total bodily state of the 
individual as well as to age. 

Taste. — When a drop or two of water or a weak solution 
of sugar, citric acid, quinine, or salt is placed on a newborn 
baby’s tongue, he is likely to make some kind of facial 
grimaces, especially to salt. These grimaces are accompanied 
by circulatory and respiratory changes and activity of other 
parts of the body. Very young infants appear to differ from 
adults in their reactions to citric acid and quinine. They 
do not, like adults, find the bitter taste of quinine unpleas- 
ant. ' As the baby grows older, he gradually sucks longer on 
the sweet substances and a shorter time on the bitter and 
acid substances, .even trying to push away the unpleasant 
substances; or pull his head away from them.” He does not 
appear to distinguish mild flavors. Cod-liver oil, castor oil, 
and olive oil seem to be equally acceptable. He takes turnip 
juice as eagerly as orange juice. 

Thirst and Hunger. — Thirst is present at birth and de- 
mands satisfaction more frequently than many mothers 
realize. : A thirsty baby will cry as lustily as a hungry one.") 
While W'e do not know whether the baby feels as adults do 

10 Millicent Vi^. Shinn, The Biography of a Baby, p. 4$. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1900. 
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when they are hungry and thirsty, it has been shown that 
the newborn baby’s stomach contracts in Iiunger as the 
adult’s does, only, at more frequent intervals. 

Sleep. — Sleep is the newborn’s major activity, usually 
occupying more than eighteen hours a day. The infant’s 
sleep is probably somewhat different from the sleep of adults 
as it is scattered in short periods through the day instead of 
being concentrated in one long period. 

Comfort and Discomfort. — The infant experiences gen- 
eral feelings of comfort and discomfort — comfort when he 
is warm and fed and unhampered in his movements; dis- 
comfort when he is cold and hungry and restricted in some 
of his movements.’ At birtli he is sensitive to cold and 
warmth. A lowering of the room temperature makes hirn 
shiver and increases his muscular activity. When properly 
protected from the cold air of his new environment, he will 
frequently stop crying. When the newborn baby is comfort- 
able, he is dozing or sleeping or nursing for all except a 
very small part of the day. As he grows, the time spent 
in comfortable awareness of the world about him will in- 
crease. His discomfort comes chiefly from factors inside his 
own body or immediately around him, such as hunger, colic, 
skin and muscle discomfort, cold, and possibly startle from 
swift, marked changes in his familiar world. Normal new- 
born infants appear to be sensitive to pain. Substances 
such as ammonia and concentrated acetic acid elicit vigorous 
though delayed responses. In fact, intense stimuli of any 
kind tend to evoke both general and specific movements. 

Conditions Influencing Sensitivity. — A constant stimulus 
does not evoke a constant response. The response varies 
with several factors among which is the inherited constitu- 
tion of the individual. An intelligent infant is sensitive to 
pain; an idiot makes no response to the same pain stimulus. 
Much of the insensitivity of the newborn to various sensa- 
tions is related to the difficulty and duration of labor. The 
condition of the organism as a whole causes variation in an; 
infant’s immediate response to sounds and light. In onej 
experiment infants who were crying showed the least re-i 
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sponse to the stimuli introduced, while those who were awake 
and inactive showed the greatest response. 

Although the newborn haby’s repertory of reactions is not 
very useful in its random, unmeaningful state, he has the 
capacity for maturing and learning; for adjusting his move- 
ments to fulfill his needs; for finding more and more meaning 
in the world about him; for making connections between 
what happens to him and what he does; and later for modify- 
ing his actions by thought. 

PHYSICAL CARE OF THE BABY 

The first twenty-four hours of a baby’s life are usually 
supervised by the doctor or nurse rather than the mother. 
The first bath, the first feeding, the first dressing are the 
work of an expert. The first garment placed on a newborn 
baby is the abdominal binder which holds the naval dressing 
in place. It is worn only during the first few weeks. A 
knitted fabric of cotton and wool is satisfactory for the 
binder because it expands and contracts with the abdomen, 
and accordingly is neither too tight just after a meal nor too 
loose when the baby’s stomach is empty.^^ 

Before the mother begins to take care of the baby, the 
nurse should show her exactly how to diaper the baby skil- 
fully and quickly, how to lift and carry him, how to bathe 
him with ease, how to dress him properly, and tuck him in 
warm and comfortable at night, how to give an enema, and 
how to avoid and treat attacks of colic. These details of 
caring for the baby are more easily learned from demonstra- 
tions by a visiting nurse or practice at a clinic than from 
verbal descriptions in books. 

All the details of physical care ip the first two weeks are 
important not only for the baby’s present health and happi- 
ness but also for his future disposition and outlook on life. 
The professional baby nurse is more skilful than the in- 

11 Louise Zabriskie, “The Baby’s Clothing,” Parents Magazine, V (Decem- 
ber, 1930), 78-79, and Louise Zabriskie, "Preparing for the Baby’s Birth,” 
Parents Magazine, VI (March, 1931), 70-71. 
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experienced mother in making the infant comfortable and 
happy. 

The emotional state of the mother may likewise be re- 
flected in the emotional state of the infant. A mother who is 
calm, happy, and relaxed is a more wholesome influence 
than an overanxious mother. Differences in the personality 
of first- and second-born children may be due in part to the 
greater confidence the mother has acquired by the time her 
second child is bom. 


dUESTlONS AND PROBLEMS FOR CLASS 
' DISCUSSION OR STUDY GROUPS 

A 

1. What movements may a parent expect a baby to make at birth? 

2. What does a baby see at birth? Can he hear? 

3. What reactions are present at birth? How do these vary with 
the situation? How do these differ from those of the older child or 
adult? 

4. Does a baby a week old know his mother? 

5. How does the world which the baby sees and hears differ from 
the world of which the adult is aware? 

6. What can the nurse or mother do to make the baby comfortable? 

7. Does a newborn baby make different responses to various mild- 
tasting substances? 

8. What instruction should the trained nurse give to the mother 
before she leaves her to take care of the baby? 

9. What evidences of personality are present in the newborn baby? 

10. What should a mother do when a baby cries? 

B 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD OF THE BABY AT BIRTH 
Physical Measurements 

Weight pounds Pulse rate beats per minute 

Length inches Respiration while sleeping per minute 

Observation 

Sit beside the baby and write rapidly all the movements he makes 
spontaneously. 
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Tests to Try 

put a small rod in the baby’s hand. Note whether he grasps the 
rod, and the number of seconds he holds himself suspended by it. 

' Hold a bright light at one side of the baby. Note if the baby turns 
his eyes or his head toward the light. 

Shake a rattle near the infant. Note any reaction made. 

Place the infant face down on a pillow. Note his response. 

Note other movements and sounds which the baby makes. 



CHAPTER III 


HEREDITARY INFLUENCES 

Contrary to popular opinion, birth does not mark the 
actual beginning of a new individual. Approximately nine 
months before birth prenatal influence is exerted on the 
single cell from which each individual develops. Dorsey i 
estimates that 50,000 of these cells 

could be mailed across the continent lor a two-ccnt stamp; one hun- 
dred could ride on an inch-long spiderweb. 

In this single cell are all the elements which heredity can 
give to the new individual. These inherited elenrents are 
brought together by the union of the germ cell from the 
male, the sperm, and the germ cell from the female, the 
ovum.' 

Biologists have amassed definite information about hered- 
ity. There are many books that present in detail our present 
knowledge of the mechanism of heredity and of the process 
by which life begins. Several of these are listed in the 
bibliography at the end of Chapter IV. Accordingly, only 
a few practical questions regarding heredity will be dis- 
cussed here: What bodily structure and diseases are herit- 
able? Will a child inherit his parents’ bad habits? What is 
the relationship between heredity and environment? 

HERITABLE STRUCTURE AND DISEASES 

Resemblance between Parents and Their Children.— 
I Some resemblance in physical traits between parent and 
child and between children of the same parents is usually 
obvious. Members of a family are usually more like one 
another than like their neighbors. This resemblance may 

I George A. Dorsey, Why We Behave Like Human Beings, p, 2. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1925. 
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be due to the influence o£ the common environment o£ the 
family group as well as to the £act that the biochemical sub- 
stances, called genes, inherited by every individual from his 
parents are present in each of the cells of his body and in- 
fluence his development before and after birth. 

The chief reason why resemblance between parent and 
offspring is not greater is because the possible combination 
of traits inherited by a given child is incalculably complex. 
Certain potential characteristics often lie hidden in the germ 
cell of a parent who himself displays different inherited char- 
acteristics. Moreover, there is a tendency which Galton® 
noted many years ago for children to approach the average 
of their race in any trait. Exceptionally intelligent parents 
may expect some of their children to be more intelligent 
than the average child but less intelligent than themselves. 
Exceptionally dull parents are likely to have children less 
intelligent than tlie average child but more intelligent than 
tliemselves. 

Inheritance of Physical and Mental Traits. — Certain 
physical traits, such as color blindness, shortness of fingers, 
color of eyes, curly or straight hair, appear to be determined 
by heredity. Under ordinary conditions environment does 
not modify these characteristics. Under extraordinary con- 
ditions the course of growth may be deflected in astonishing 
ways. At a certain stage of embryonic development of a 
salamander a potential eye may be transplanted to another 
embryo of the same species and converted into a gill. Evi- 
dence is accumulating to show that nutritional condition 
may have a decided effect upon the heights of individuals 
and races. 

There are hereditary tendencies toward longevity and 
certain mental traits, such as high intelligence.' Feeble- 
mindedness tends to run in families. A few kinds of insanity 
and a good ear for music appear to be inherited.® There 

is Francis Galton, Natural Inheritance, pp. 116-119. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1894. 

3W. E. Castle. Genetics and Eugenics, Table 33, pp. 338-339. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1929. 
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are also family traits of ease of learning, mental vigor, and 
poise. Certain family trees have been studied in detail. 
The descendants of the Edwards-Tuttle union and the Lee 
family of Virginia, on one hand, and the Jukes* and the 
Kallikaks,® on the other hand, seem to show the influence 
of good and poor heredity, respectively. However, the fact 
that the Edwards-Tuttle family and the Lee family have 
long lines of illustrious descendants while the Jukes and the 
Kaks of the Kallikaks show similarly long lines of criminals 
and paupers may be explained by the combined influence of 
heredity and environment rather than by either factor alone. 
Social heredity, as well as biological heredity, influences the 
personality development of a child. His memories, attitudes, 
and habits depend to a considerable extent on the way his 
parents, grandparents, brothers and sisters, other relatives, 
and friends have acted toward him and toward others. 

Inheritance of Disease. — Two diseases, namely, syphilis 
and gonorrhea, though not strictly speaking inherited, are 
frequently directly transmitted to the newborn, through the 
process of early infection. Tuberculosis, which for so long 
a time was thought to be an hereditary disease, is artotlier 
example of infection, usually after birth. Children exposed 
to tuberculosis at home are more likely to develop the child- 
hood type of tuberculosis than are unexposed children. 
Tuberculous boarders and lodgers in the home, brothers and 
sisters who have the disease, and especially parents who are 
tuberculous constitute a real menace to the health of chil- 
dren in that home. Accordingly, at the earliest possible 
moment, fod of contagion should be discovered and the 
child separated from them. The BCG vaccine is recom- 
mended as a measure for the prevention of tuberculosis in 
those who have not yet become infected and who may later 
be exposed to tuberculosis. 

Persons, however, display different degrees of suscepti- 

*A. H. Estabrook, The Jukes in 191S. Washington, D. C.: The Carnegie 
Institution, 1916. 

* H. H. Goddard, The Kallikak Family. New York; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1923. 
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bility to various diseases, due in part to environmental 
influences and in part to their respective constitutions and 
predispositions to disease.® These hereditary tendencies may 
be transmitted by a person who has not himself developed 
the disease during his lifetime. 

A favorable environment will counteract tendencies to- 
,ward certain disorders. For example, a person who by 
constitution is etnotionally unstable may adjust happily in 
an environment that presents no greater strains than he can 
easily bear. 


INHERITANCE OF ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERISTICS 

There have been alleged instances of the inheritance of 
specific behavior patterns. The stick-insect which normally 
feeds on the privet leaf was for three generations taught to 
eat ivy with the result that the third generation ate ivy 
without training. There seemed to be with these insects as 
with certain animal families studied a residual effect of the 
habit taught for several generations carried over to the 
next- generation so that the young adopt the habit more 
readily than did their parents.'*^ 

Biologists tend to agree, however, that, only under such 
exceptional conditions, are the qualities an individual has 
developed during his lifetime transmitted by inheritance to 
his oflkpring. Many mothers of the past generation who 
sewed beautifully have daughters who do no kind of needle- 
work. If the parents have attained a high degree of scholar- 
ship, their child will not necessarily be a great scholar. If 
the father is a murderer, his child is not predestined to a 
criminal career. In the case of children of dissipated parents 
it is fortunate that the children do not directly inherit their 
parents’ bad habits. In the case of parents who have 
achieved eminence it is unfortunate that their children do 

e Erwin Baur, Eugen Fischer, and Fritz Lenz, Human Heredity, tran^ated 
by Eden and Cedar Paul, p. 379. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1931. 

7 E. W. MacBride, '*The inheritance of Acquired Habits,” Nature, London, 
CXXXIll (June 9, 1934), 598^99. 
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not directly inherit the habits of healthful living', honesty, 
industry, and study which these parents have acquired during 
their lifetimes. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HEREDITY 
AND ENVIRONMENT 

Each individual is the product of inheritance and environ- 
ment. Development results from the complex interaction 
of environment on hereditary constitution. It is impossible 
to separate heredity and environment except in theory. 

There is a “developmental urge” originating in the germ 
cell that steers each specie along a broad predestined course 
from the fertilized ovum to old age. There are evidences 
of maturation at work in spite of lack of environmental 
stimuli. Locomotion in the Amblystoma did not seem to be 
hastened by exercise; swimming movements appeared at the 
appropriate time of development even when the embryos 
were completely deprived of external stimulation. Chicks 
given no practice in pecking by keeping them in the dark 
later showed little inferiority to chicks reared normally. 
Canaries learned to sing without being taught. There seems 
to be an inner urge toward the best growth possible for a 
given individual; a tendency to overcome handicaps and 
to compensate for deficiencies. There is a momentum of 
growth — “a progressive kind of determinism.”® More- 
over, heredity is a stabilizing factor or safety device which 
prevents extremes of environmental influence. 

Although species’ characteristics persist, it must not be 
inferred that development is a mere unfolding of a pre- 
formed pattern. It is ratlier the construction of new pat- 
terns shaped .by a particular environment. Heredity pre- 
sents certain potentialities as well as limitations of the 
organism. The possibilities, however, can only be realized 
by being given opportunities for exercise. For example, the 
mechanism of walking and talking is early laid down in the 

8 Arnold Gesell, "Maturation and the Patterning of Behavior," in A Hand- 
book of Child Psychology (second edition revised), p. 2S3, Carl Murchison 
(Editor). Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1983. 
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individual’s structure, but experience determines to some 
extent the time and specific pattern of these activities in a 
particular child. 

Long ago Galton observed that certain twins were alike 
and tended to stay alike in many respects even though the 
environmental forces acting on each are apparently different. 
The extensive subsequent research on the problem has not 
progressed far beyond Galton’s conclusion. 

The interest in the relative contribution of nature and 
nurture has somewhat subsided, leaving in its train a con- 
siderable body of statistical evidence that hereditary differ- 
ences in determining individual differences in intelligence 
are greater than environmental differences. This does not 
mean, however, that the general level of the environment is 
unimportant in determining the general level of functioning 
intelligence.^ Case histories supply the most striking evi- 
dence of this fact. Twin sisters, one of whom had gone 
through college while the other had had very little formal 
schooling showed a difference of twenty-four points in their 
intelligence quotients. This was an extreme case, but other 
pairs tended to show a degree of difference corresponding 
roughly to the amount of education they had enjoyed.^^ 

Evidence is being accumulated from the study of identical 
twins that the environment may affect temperamental and 
social characteristics to a still greater extent.^^ One pair of 
identical twin sisters were brought up in widely different 
cultural environments. The one who had the advantage of 
a home of culture and abundant opportunities for social life 
was poised, affable, and self-confident, while the other who 
was reared in a home having meager cultural and social ad- 
vantages was somewhat awkward, diffident, and restrained 
and felt herself to be inferior. Differences in environment 
appear to account for variation in personality traits other 

©F. K. Shuttleworth, "The Nature versus Nurture Problem, Part 11,*' 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (December, 1936), 666-^81. 

10 Frank N. Freeman, "Heredity and Environment in the Light of the 
Study of Twins," The Scientific Monthly, XLIV (January, 1937), 13-19. 

11 Ibid., p. 16. 
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than intelligence to a greater extent than do differences in 
heredity. 

Dunlap has concisely and clearly expressed the interrela- 
tion between heredity and environment: 

Nature and nurture are mutually inclusive. Hereditary tendencies 
are not absolute, but are relative to the cnvironnient, and are 
capable of formulation only in terms of tlie environment. Knviron- 
mental influences, on the other hand, operate only on hereditary 

tendencies. 12 

The ratio of hereditary to environmental influences prob- 
ably does not remain constant during childhood. Accord- 
ingly, the level of development reached should be taken 
into consideration in any discu.ssion of the nature-nurture 
question. Heredity might be expected to play a larger part 
in the development of simple, elementary mental functions 
while environment appears to exert a greater influence on 
more complex verbal aspects of intelligence. In every re- 
spect, however, there is great diversity of growth pattern. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS 

There are many practical applications of the scientific 
facts regarding inheritance. The choice of a mate who is 
healthy and intelligent and whose ancestors and relatives 
have attained some degree of eminence increases the chances 
of giving birth to superior children. Men do not “gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” It is true, to be sure, 
that human beings are not “wholly grapes or wholly 
thistles.” They represent a complex combination of poten- 
tialities. A child of genius may come Iroili an obscure or 
even a disreputable family. But why take a chance when 
choice is possible? Love is not antagonistic to such qualities 
as health, quickness to profit by experience, sagacity in meet- 
ing new situations, and achievement up to the limit of one’s 
educational opportunities. 

Eugenists hope to improve the race by promoting a better 
selection of mates — by seeing that the right children are 

12 Knight Dunlap, “Psychological Hypotheses Concerning the Functions 
ot the Brain,” The Scientific Monthly, XXXI (Augu.st, 1930), 104. 
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born. In several communities this has been done. A prov- 
ince in northern Italy was burdened for many years with a 
certain type of feeble-minded individual. Finally in 1890, 
these afflicted individuals were prevented from marrying. 
The result was that by 1910, this type of person had almost 
disappeared from the province. Unless the hereditary fac- 
tors are clearly recognized and controlled through matings, 
it seems probable that the human race will deteriorate. 

Euthenists, on the other hand, hope to improve the race 
by modifying the child’s environment. They would provide 


limits set 
by heredity 


Actual develop- 
ment of the indi- 
vidual witbia 
these limita 



A 




Fig. 2 . Schematic Representation of the Relation of 
Heredity to Environment 

A, illustrates an individual with large native capacities who is not living 
up to his capacities, B, illustrates an individual with large native capacities 
who has developed more of these capacities. C, illustrates an individual with 
small native capacities who has not developed the small amount he has. 
D, illustrates an individual with small native capacities who has made much 
of the abilities he has. 


a decent home, an adequate diet, and recreational and edu- 
cational facilities for every child. And, in so doing, they 
would, without doubt, raise the intellectual and social level 
of the community. 

From the theoretical discussion of the relationship between 
heredity and environment it is obvious that the control of 
both heredity and environment is important in improving 
the race. Heredity determines the limits within which an 
individual can develop, while the environment to which the 
individual reacts determines the development which actually 
does take place. 

Few persons realize their inherited potentialities. A 
schematic representation may make this point clearer. In 
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the diagram the larger circle represents the limits within 
which an individual may develop. The pattern within the 
circle represents the extent to which he actually does develop. 
The margin between the actual and the potential develop- 
ment represents the area of individual responsibility. Par- 
ents and teachers should help every child develop his capac- 
ities to the fullest extent of which he is capable, and should 
give social approval to all who do the best tliey can, regard- 
less of the absolute amount of achievement. The parable of 
the talents presents this truth. The commendation of “good 
and faithful servant” is bestowed on each person who uses 
to good advantage the talents given him, 

QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR 
STUDY GROUPS 

1. How does the individual begin life? 

2. Why do some children resemble one or both parents while other 
children do not? 

3. What bodily structures are most clearly inherited and least influ- 
enced by environment? 

4. In what ways are diseases passed on from parent to child? 

5. If parents are above average in some heritable characteristic, what 
would you expect of their children in respect to this characteristic? 

6. Are all men created free and equal? Discuss. 

7. Are qualities developed by parents during their lifetime trans- 
mitted to their children? Discuss. 

8. Show how some traits in a child which parents have said are 
inherited can be accounted for by environmental influences. 

9. What is the relationship between heredity and environment? 

10. What is the value to teachers of knowing the characteristics of 
a child’s parents? Why is information about the parents and grand- 
parents usually included in a complete case history? 

11. What facts make it impossible to predict a child's intelligence 
or personality from a knowledge of his parents? 

12. For a given expenditure of time, which would yield the larger 
returns in understanding the characteristics of a particular child: a 
direct study of the child, or a study of his heredity? 

13. The following comments concerning children were made by 
teachers. Tell why you agree or disagree with them. 

“G., who is a behavior problem, is as his mother used to be in 

school. He has evidently inherited her lack of responsibility and her 

ability to lie himself out of an awkward situation.’' 
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“C., who is overweight, has probably inherited this characteristic 
from his mother.” 

‘‘H. is not very bright. He is also very bad-tempered and easil’f 
discouraged if things do not go as he wishes. His mother says he 
takes after his father.” 

'T. is very bright because her father is a judge and her grand- 
father was a governor. Unfortunately tuberculosis runs in her 
mother’s family and she is doomed to have a short life.” 



CHAPTER IV 


PRENATAL INFLUENCES 

Mary had a little cat 
Which ate a ball of yarn 
And when her baby cats were bom 
They all had mittens on. 

The above incident is a striking illustration of alleged 
prenatal influence. It is not, however, more wonderful than 
some of the stories related of the prenatal influence of the 
human mother upon her child. From early times people 
have believed that the mother’s thoughts and experiences 
directly influence the developing unborn cluld. What are 
the scientific facts regarding this question? 

Does the food the mother eats affect the development of 
the child during the nine months before birth? Are birth- 
marks due to some experience of the mother during this 
period? Can a mother make the child more intellectual by 
reading serious books? What changes should the mother 
make in her daily life during the prenatal period? These 
are some of the questions frequently asked concerning the 
influence of the mother on the developing child. 

Real Influences. — The baby’s physical make-up may be 
affected by mechanical injury at birth, chronic alcoholism, 
morphinism, and serious disturbance of the nutritional con- 
dition of the mother, such as may be caused by a deficient 
diet or a serious illness like typhoid fever; but deformities 
such as club foot, birtlimarks, and other malformations are 
the results of causes not under the conscious control of the 
mother. ' 

Alleged Influences . — ’There is no connection between 
the mind of the mother and the mind of the child. The 
mother’s wishing that the child be beautiful or her looking 
at beautiful things will not alter the child’s features. Her 

34 
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attendance at a circus and amusement at the clowns cannot 
be offered as the reason a child acts foolishly when he 
grows up. One mother, who desired her child to be musical, 
decided to study and listen to music during the prenatal 
period. But instead of devoting herself to music, this mother 
found her attention diverted to religious books. 

“It didn’t make any difference after all,” the mother said 
after the child had grown up, “for my daughter did turn 
out to be musical, and she is not specially religious.” 

Birthmarks often suggest curious connections with some- 
thing the mother has thought or done. There is no real 
connection, however. It is simply an unusual coincidence 
that a birthmark resembling a crab appears on a child whose 
mother had been bitten or frightened by a crab at some 
time during the prenatal period. To those who emotionally 
participate in the incident, however, the coincidence fre- 
quently seems like a causal relationship. Anatole France ^ 
in Little Pierre makes the following entertaining comment: 

Madame Morin informed the company that I had a red spot on 
the left hip due to a longing for cherries which had come upon my 
mother in Aunt Chausson’s garden before I was born. Whereat old 
Dr. Fournier, who had a great contempt for all such popular super- 
stitions, remarked that it was lucky Madame Noziere had kept her 
desires within such modest limits during the period of gestation, 
since, if she had allowed herself to hanker after feathers, trinkets, 
a cashmere shawl, a coach and four, a town house, a country mansion 
and a park, there wouldn’t have been skin enough on the whole of 
my poor litde body to hold the record of such inordinate ambitions. 

Length of Prenatal Period,-^ Although nine months is 
usually given as the duration of the prenatal period, the span 
of prenatal life may, in extreme cases, vary as much as five 
months. The Dionne quintuplets were born two months 
too soon and kept alive by the prompt application of many 
modem miracles of medicine. The shortest period at which 
a baby may be delivered alive from the mother^s body is 
about 180 days; the longest period, about 330 days. Varia- 

1 Anatole France, Little Pierre, p. 12- New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1925. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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tions in the gestation period of tliree months arc relatively 
normal. 

Development during the Prenatal Period . — Din ing the 
prenatal period the single cell with which the individuars 
life begins divides and subdivides until at the end of the 
period the fundamental structures of bone and nerves and 
muscles, the fundamental systems of circulation, respiration, 
and digestion are ready for functioning in the world outside 
the womb. 

As early as the third week from the time of fertilization of 
the ovum there is a stir of life in the developing child 
(fetus) . Among the early movements are the heart heat, the 
movements of the digestive tract, and the rhythmic con- 
traction of the chest and thorax — preparatory to the act 
of breathing which comes at birth. Gross body response to 
external stimuli, specific responses, such as opening and clos- 
ing of the mouth, most of the reflexes present at birth, some 
sensitivity and response to pressure, heat, cold, loud sounds, 
and severe pain are present before birth. Among the most 
significant prenatal activities are 

the tonus adjustments of the body inusdcs in posiural responses, in- 
cluding those of eye muscles.^ 

An incident of sensitivity to sound thirty-one days before 
the baby was born was reported by a pregnant woman. A 
sharp clang on the metal bathtub in which she was lying 
caused a sudden jump of the fetus unlike the usual move- 
ments to which the mother was accustomed. This tendency 
toward movement response of the human fetus to sound 
stimuli has been confirmed by a series of experiments under 
controlled conditions.'"^ This response was detectable from 
the beginning of the thirty-first week of prenatal life and 

2 Leonard Carmichael, “Origin and Prenatal Growth of Behavior/’ in 
A Handbook of Child Psychology (second edition revised), p. 121, Carl 
Murchison (Editor). Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933- Entire 
chapter, pp. 31-159, gives a most significant technical treatment of prenatal 
development. 

3 L. W. Sontag and R. F, Wallace, ‘"The Movement Response of the Human 
Fetus to Sound Stimuli,” Child Development, VI (December, 1935), 253-258. 
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became more pronounced as the fetus approached the time 
of birth. In its many forms prenatal behavior is the pre- 
cursor of the newborn’s activities. Behavior as we observe 
it in infants is the result of a long series of preparatory 
activities beginning in the first weeks of prenatal life and 
arising ‘‘out of the complex situation in which they occur.” ^ 
Factors in Prenatal Development. — There are three possi- 
ble factors in the development of behavior: (1) A sort of 
developmental urge — a progressive expansion of a prede- 
termined total pattern and individuation of partial patterns 
within it. Such a developmental urge is chiefly responsible 
for individual differences among species. The colt walks 
the first day of its life; the rabbit, within the first two 
weeks after birth, wliile the human infant does not attain 
comparable motor ability within a year’s time. (2) Factors 
in the environment which influence inherited tendencies. 
Thus, the less basic and more complex motor development 
may be speeded up by special training, and still greater effect 
of environment demonstrated in respect to complex mental 
and social ability. (3) Stimuli that arise in connection with 
metabolic processes, such as blood changes and intraorganic 
dynamics of growth. Differences attributable to factors in 
the “internal environment” are clearly evident, for example, 
in the marked developmental deviations due to pituitary 
disturbance. Thus, all through life, development takes place 
as a result of hereditary urges, environmental stimuli, and 
the impetus of the growth process itself. 

Whatever effect the mother has upon the prenatal develop- 
ment of her child, other than through gross mechanical 
injury, is through her circulatory system. Just as food and 
oxygen pass through the walls of the blood vessels to build 
and repair the bodies of adults, so food and oxygen from 
the mother’s blood stream indirectly pass through the walls 
of special blood vessels to the fetus. Toxins may reach the 
fetus by the same avenue. An interesting illustration of 
this fact was the real and definite increase in heart rate of 

4 Leonard Carmichael, op. cit., p. 135. 
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the fetus resulting from maternal smoking/’* Apparently, 
this increase in fetal heart rate was due to the passage of the 
toxic products of tobacco smoke into the fetal circulation. 
Waste products are passed on in the same way. Therefore, 
anything that seriously affects the nutrition of the mother 
may affect the physical development of the child. For 
example, insufficiency of calcium in the mother’s food may 
result in poor teeth or bones for the child, for about four 
or five months before birth the calcification of the deciduous 
teeth begins. There is an old saying, “A tooth for every 
child.” Such a loss is usually unnecessary so long as there 
are cows to supply milk and farmers to raise vegetables for 
the mother’s diet, and so long as the mother does not neglect 
the care of her teeth during the period. * 

Hygiene of the Mother. — Eating the right kind and 
amount of food, sleeping eight hours at night, resting or 
sleeping an hour in the afternoon, walking, doing house- 
work, or taking any moderate exercise never carried to the 
point of fatigue, and avoiding prolonged worry and excite- 
ment are the chief ways in which a mother can favorably 
influence the development of her child before birth. An 
emotional state or marked fatigue in the mother appears to 
result in an increased fetal activity.® As a preventive of 
rickets in the baby some nutrition experts advise expectant 
mothers to take cod-liver oil. As a preventive of anemia, a 
higher intake of iron is indicated. During the last three 
months of pregnancy the need of iron is increased approxi- 
mately one third above the usual fifteen milligrammes per 
day. The whole grains, the green vegetables, egg yolk, 
oysters, liver, and prunes are among the foods richest in iron. 

The amount of exercise mothers can safely take during the 
prenatal period varies greatly. The Alaskan mother some- 
times drives a dog team far out on the frozen Arctic, mile 

5 L. W. Sontag and Robert F. WaUace, “The Effect of Cigarct Smoking 
during Pregnancy upon the Fetal Heart Rale,” The American Journal Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology, XXIX (January, 1935), 77-83. 

® L. W. Sontag and Robert F. Wallace, “Preliminary Report of the Fels 
Activity,” The American Journal of Diseases of Children, 
XLVIII (November, 1934), 1050-1057. 
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after mile, jogging along behind the dogs, only a few days 
before her baby is bom. To avoid violent exercise, such as 
tennis, skating, horseback riding, lifting heavy weights, and 
riding over rough roads, is usually recommended. Studies 
made by the Children's Bureau show a larger proportion of 
deaths among babies whose mothers work hard up to the 
time their children are born than among others. Factors 
other than the work itself doubtless contribute to this higher 
mortality. One eminent specialist recommends that the 
mother follow her usual way of living, if this way is reason- 
ably hygienic. 

The influence of the child on the mother is often greater 
than the influence of the mother on the child. In the 
United States there are still annually thousands of prevent- 
able dearths. Many of these tragedies may be prevented by 
an early medical examination. This examination may reveal 
conditions that make child-bearing unsafe for the mother, or 
conditions which can be corrected if taken in time. The 
physician should continue his supervision during the pre- 
natal period. A careful program of maternal and infant 
hygiene, including postnatal supervision of the infant results 
in a significant lowering of infant mortality and an increase 
in happy childhood. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION OR 
STUDY GROUPS 

1. Give illustrations of alleged influence of the mother’s experiences 
on the unborn child. 

2. What can the mother do to influence the development of the 
child during this period? 

3. In what way might a prolonged emotional disturbance of the 
mother affect the child? A ^sease such as typhoid fever? Tubercu- 
losis? Syphilis? 

4. What is the usual length of the prenatal period? Within what 
limits does it vary? 

5. May a child that is wanted have any prenatal advantages over an 
unwanted child? 

6. Visit and study the work done in a maternity welfare center. 
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TEST 

Knowledge of Heredity, Prenatal Influences, and 
Characteristics of the Baby at Bntfi 

A 

Put a cross (X) in front of those statements which you think are true, 
and a zero (0) before those you think are false. 

1. There are biological advantages of having two parents instead 

of one. 

2. The individual begins life as a single cell. 

A girl whose mother has learned to sew expertly will prob- 
ably inherit this ability. 

4. At birth a child’s mind is like a piece of blank paper upon 

which we may write what we will. 

5. One effect of modern warfare is to improve the race 'by 

eliminating the unfit. 

5 , Feeble-mindedness tends to run in families. 

7 . We know more about the inheritance of mental than of 

physical traits. 

3 . Extensive research on relative influence of nature and nurture 

has not progressed far beyond Galton’s early conclusion. 

9 If a mother is badly frightened during pregnancy, her fright 

will have a definite effect on the baby, 

10. A child’s inherited characteristics arc likely to be seriously 

influenced by traits inherited from a great-grandfather who 
was a noted criminal. 

11. A direct study of the characteristics of a given child is of more 

value in understanding the child than a study of his heredity. 

12. Heredity determines the limits within which an individual 

can develop. 

IS. Prenatal development has been shown to be a process of 

enlarging a miniature pattern laid down in the germ cell. 

14. All men are by nature created free and equal. 

15. Strength of arm is more modifiable by environment than 

length of arm. 

16. What a child will become can be accurately predicted from 

his parents’ characteristics. 

17. The offspring of parents exceptional in some respect are more 

likely to be exceptional in that respect than the children of 
average parents. 

18. Children differ from their parents and from their brothers 

and sisters because so many combinations of inherited charao 
teristics are possible. . 
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19. One value of knowing the heredity bf a child is to prevent 

the teacher from expecting too much or too little of him. 

20. Brain cells increase in number after birth. 

21. If a mother reads serious books and| studies before her child 

is bom, the child will be more intell;ectual than if the mother 
had spent the time frivolously. 

22. Whatever seriously affects the nutri.tion of the mother may 

affect the development of the child. 

23. A lack of calcium in the mother's di;et will probably result in 

poor development of the teeth and Ibones of her child. 

24. The fetus obtains its food and 03^:ygen indirectly from the 

circulatory system of the mother. 

25. The germ of syphilis has been sbiown to infect the infant 

before birth. > 

26. The ratio of hereditary to environmental influences on devel- 

opment of intelligence remains cons tant throughout childhood. 


B 

Check all the characteristics, diseases, or defects which are generally 


agreed to be heritable (biological inheritanl 


color of eyes 
curly hair 
a Roman nose 
exceptional strength of arm 
number of bones in the body 
linguistic ability 
an ear for music 


ce). 


anility to play the violin 

high intelligence 

tulberculosis 

al|l nervous disorders 

leimgth of arm 

fjeeble-mindedness 

sjhape of head 


Check all the characteristics which ydu would expect an average 
child to have at birth or during the first: two weeks, 
weight between six and nine poundf , 
length between six and twelve inches 
pulse rate of from 130 to 150 a min^Ute 
random movements of different parts of the body 
following a moving object with bot][i eyes 
vague feelings of comfort and,disc(^mfort 
love for his mother 
blinking at a moving object 
reaching for objects 

picking up a stick with his thumb ajnd fingers 
recognizing his mother's face 
turning toward a light of moderate intensity 
grasping a rod placed in his hand ' 

making vigorous general movemenits when his activity is restricted 
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turning his head tc? the side 
showing response t(0 loss of support 
holding his head ujiright several minutes 

responding in different ways to certain tastes: sour, bitter, sweet, 
salty I 


sitting alone 

crying 

laughing 


sucking 

clapping hands 
thirst 


hunger 

sneezing 

yawning 
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PART II 

THE EARLY PRESCHOOL PERIOD 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS 




CHAPTER V 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS 

The little child lives in a different world from adults. 
It is as though we adults were constantly confronted by 
giants and other grotesque creatures larger than ourselves. 
This is one reason, perhaps, why the little child has such 
an ardent yearning for something soft and living and smaller 
than himself to play with and cherish. His small size makes 
his parents, the furniture, and animals appear monstrous. 
What appears to adults as a small elevation must seem to 
the toddler a dizzy height. An ordinary room to him ap- 
pears excessively large and recessed. Many objects, from 
his perspective, are perceived in distorted form. 

Still more distorted is his world of thought. Many ob- 
jects and acts have not yet acquired the significance that 
comes from experience; even the words he uses and hears 
may deviate widely from their meaning to adults. 

Yet in the first two years of life the child makes stupendous 
progress in understanding the world and the many unreason- 
able, inconsistent people in it. In those two years he lays 
tlie. foundation for his further devolopment. The baby 
grows. He learns to achieve a fair degree of control over 
his entire body, to talk, and to face difficulty or evade it in 
devious ways'; 

In tracing this development, the following questions 
should be considered: How does the baby’s physical ap- 
pearance change during the first two years? What does he 
learn to do with his hands? What progress does he make in 
moving from place to place? What does he learn to say? 
Does he think? Does he remember people and events? 
Does he love, fear, and hate? Has he gained in ability to 
get along with people? In short, what are the usual patterns 

49 
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of behavior at this stage of life? What constitutes excep- 
tional behavior? What conditions inherent in the child and 
what influences in the environment make him behave as he, 
does? In spite of individual differences are there certain' 
abilities which may be expected of the majority of two-year- 
old children? 

In reading the succeeding pages it must be remembered 
that most of the information about developmental sequences 
has been obtained from a relatively small number of chil- 
dren, most of whom belonged to somewhat privileged groups. 
Strictly speaking, the generalizations reported apply only to 
certain children in certain environments studied by certain 
methods. The results may be influenced by the unconscious 
bias of the observer, by the incompleteness of information on 
certain items, by special child training, and by the culture 
pattern in which the children have grown up. 

Nevertheless, among the individuals studied there seems 
to be a fairly consistent, orderly sequence of development. 
To be sure, there are differences in details of development 
and marked variation in rate, but the broad basic steps are 
taken by the majority of babies that have been observed. 

PHYSICAL GROWTH AND HEALTH 

Height and Weight. — The rate of growth which was so 
tremendously rapid during the prenatal period begins to 
slow down a little at birth.^. It has been roughly estimated 
that there is a five million per cent increase from concep- 
tion to birth; a two hundred per cent increase during the 
first year; and somewhat less than a thirty per cent increase 
during the second year. A baby may be expected to double 
his birth weight during the first five or six montlis, gaining, 
on the average, four to eight ounces a week. By the end of 
the first year he will probably treble it, gaining approxi- 
mately two to four ounces weekly. At eighteen months he 
is likely to weigh three to four times his weight at birth and 
to gain only two to four pounds more by the end of the 
second year. 

The gain in height is at first slower than the gain in 
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weight, but after one year the greatest increase in proportion 
to initial status is in height. Height is usually doubled by 
the fourth to fifth year and trebled by the twelfth or four- 
teenth year. Boys tend to be a little larger and heavier for 
their length than girls. Of course there are wide individual 
differences in both height and weight. 

To gain in height and weight is normal. All healthy 
young animals grow. Loss in weight or failure to gain in 
weight for several weeks or in height for six months suggests 
the need of a physical examination of the young child and 
a study of his diet and daily schedule. 

An effective method ^ of obtaining a definite idea of the 
physical development of a child is a series of photographs 
giving both front and side view of the child. The pictures 
are taken in three-month periods. 

Although all phases of growth take place more rapidly 
the first year than later, all parts of the body do not grow at 
equal speed. During these two years the nervous system 
and the tonsils, lymph glands, and other lymphoid tissues 
grow more rapidly than the body as a whole No two 
measurements of different parts of babies* bodies are highly 
intercorrelated.3 Two of the most closel^^ correlated meas- 
ures are hip width and weight. It is difficult to predict 
from indices at an early age the individuars later body build; 

Average figures for height and weight should uot be used 
as standards or norms. At best, the normal weight is a range, 
not a point. So far as we know, there may be an unde- 
termined optimum height-weight relationship for every indi- 
vidual which constitutes the '‘norm*’ for him. 

Over several generations an increase in stature has become 
evident. This increase may be attributed chiefly to improved 

1 H. n, Clough and John R. Murlin, “Permanent Records of Growth and 
Nutrition of Children,*’ The American Journal of Diseases of Children^ 
XXXVl (September, 1928), 425-433. 

2R. E. Scamraon, “The Measurement of the Body in Childhood,” in The 
Measurement of Man. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 
1930. 

3 Harold D. Carter and Ruth H. Krause, “Physical Proportions of the 
Human Infant,’* Child Development, VII (March, 1936), 60-68. 
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diet and health habits. Even in the same generation the 
effect o£ diet on growth has been noted. Linear growth has 
been increased over and above recent standards by the daily 
addition of one teaspoonful of high-grade cod-liver oil 
(340 to 400 U. S. P. units of vitamin D) Irradiated milk 
containing 60 to 135 U. S. P. units resulted in growth up to 
recent standards. When the children were exposed to sun- 
shine, they exceeded the standards. In a well-managed in- 
stitution the children, after a short stay, tend to exceed in 
stature the entering group of the same age. The average 
size of infants of Japanese parents born in America is greater, 
except for the span of the arms, than that of infants of the 
same age born in Japan. The body proportions, however, 
are generally the same for Japanese infants whether they 
are born in Japan or in America, 

Height and weight should not be overemphasized. Re- 
sistance to disease and general vigor and vitality as well as 
growth should be considered in judging any aspect of 
environmental influence. 

Teeth, — At birth the baby’s jaws contain all the first set 
of teeth and all the permanent teeth except the second and 
third molars. By the end of the first year of life the calcifi- 
cation of the crowns of the deciduous, or primary teeth, is 
completed. During the third year the calcification of the 
roots is completed. 

The first tooth — usually the lower central incisor — is 
likely to appear between the seventh and the ninth month. 
A few babies are born with this tooth. The four front teeth, 
both upper and lower, may be expected to erupt two or three 
months after the first tooth appears. When the baby is one 
and a half years old, he usually has one molar on each side of 
his jaw, and a total of eight teeth in sight. At two years 
he may be expected to have cut sixteen teeth. 

It is evident that dietary defects during the first two years 
of life, as well as the nutrition of the mother during the 

4 Genevieve Stearns, P. C. Jeans, and Vera Vandecar, 'Tffect of Vitamin 
D on Linear Growth in Infanqr,” The Journal of Pediatrics, IX (July, 1936), 
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prenatal period, can affect the structure of the deciduous 
teeth and actually do result in an increase in tooth decay 
five or ten years later. Tisdall ^ demonstrated the effect of 
a single food substance, vitamin D, orl the teeth of children 
living in an institution. One group continued to eat the 
standard diet which supplied all the essential food elements 
with the exception of vitamin D. The other group ate 
exactly the same diet with the addition of vitamin D daily. 
At the beginning and at the end of the year a careful dental 
examination was made. When the results of the two exami- 
nations were compared it was found that the group on the 
standard diet lacking in vitamin D had more than double 
the amount of decay in the deciduous teeth than the other 
group receiving exactly the same diet with added vitamin D. 

Although there is conflicting evidence regarding the causes 
of dental caries, some investigators emphasizing the role of 
diet while others give weight to lactobacilli and the environ- 
ment of the teetli,® it appears to be possible to raise the 
resistance of teeth to decay by attention to dietetic factors, 
A diet built around milk, meat, eggs, vegetables, and fruit, 
with added vitamin in the form of cod-liver oil or other 
vitamin D preparations, comparatively low in sugar content 
is favorable to the development of healthy teeth and to the 
reduction of tooth decay. Fortunately the best diet for the 
teeth is the diet that results in the most perfect nutrition of 
the whole body. 

Physical Defects, — To neglect physical defects during the 
first year in the hope that the child will outgrow them is not 
wise. During this year of most rapid growth, defects grow 
worse with proportionate rapidity. The more promptly 
they are corrected, the less opportunity they have of doing 
harm. Adenoids, diseased tonsils, and defects of posture, 
feet, hearing, and vision should be attended to as promptly 
as the physician advises. Poor posture often appears during 

5 Frederick K. Tisdall, *The EfEect o£ Nutrition on the Primary Teeth/’ 
Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 102-104. 

6 Russell W. Bunting, “Diet and Dental Caries,” The Journal of the 
American Dental Association, XXII (January, 1935), 114-122. 
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the first year. One baby who sat erect at six months began 
to slump by the end of the first year and to stand with hollow 
back and protruding abdomen. Why? Because the muscles 
were becoming flabby due to a rachitic condition or a less 
serious type of calcium deficiency. Sunshine, milk, and cod- 
liver oil are the chief dietetic factors in improving muscular 
tone. 

Anaemia, if present, should be detected and treated. Pale- 
ness of the mucous membranes, of the gums, and of the flesh 
under the finger nails, and a slow return of color when 
the skin is pressed are usually considered to be signs of 
anaemia. A more thorough diagnosis calls for a blood count, 
haemoglobin test, and observation of the size of the red blood 
corpuscles in the retina of the eye. Although anaemia is 
a disease that is frequently baffling in its causation, dietary 
factors and sunshine appear to play a prominent part in its 
prevention, and, in many cases, in its cure. A combination 
of iron preparations, vitamin B, and copper was found to 
result in marked increases in haemoglobin and red blood 
cells. In the Philippines experimental work with monkeys 
and rats showed an increase of 16.7 per cent in their red 
blood cell count following a twenty-minute exposure to the 
sun at noon. In anaemia, as in other physical aspects of 
development, prompt expert attention to deviations from 
the normal should be given. 

Sleep, — {judged by the proportion of time spent in sleep- 
ing, this activity appears to be the infant’s main business. 
The Dionne quintuplets, prior to their second birthday, had 
been getting about sixteen hours of sleep daily — approxi- 
mately twelve hours at night; an hour and a half in the 
morning and two hours or more in the afternoon. At the 
age of two, the morning nap was eliminated and the after- 
noon sleep was gradually reduced to about an hour and a 
half. Bedtime was postponed from 6:30 until 7. Thomp- 
son obtained the following average sleeping hours reported 
by parents for children from four months to two years old: 

7 Helen Thompson, “Sleep Requirements during Infancy,” Psychological 
Monographs, XLVII, No. 2 (1936), 64-73. 
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in walking. Paralleling these large muscle 
gradual increase in effective use of the hands. A1 functions, 
in spite of occasional reversals, are carried forwa'^’ Per- 
formances of the older child in advance of tl?^^ e)f the 
younger. 

At the same time it should be kept in mind tP^ chil- 
dren do not follow the same sequence of motor deC^cpment. 
Although Shirley’s sequences in Table I agree cl?ely with 
the development reported in baby biographies an ^pr 300 
New Haven infants, there is no 'Inviolable sequer^ spe- 
cific performances.” Especially do infants differ i; ages 
at which they acquire each skill. The range in t^c of ap- 
pearance of a particular motor ability may be fr*^ ^cn to 
twenty weeks, or, in the case of standing or waP^S> from 
twenty to thirty weeks. The story of the develP’^cnt of 
motor ability is an account of changes occurring^^ individ- 
uals growing up under definitely described enviunmental 
conditions. 

Postural Control. — In each infant certain mJC^’^ accom- 
plishments in muscular control are fairly obvi«^^ the 
period of a year. At birth the baby cannot hold his 

head up. At four to six months of age he is ab; hdld his 

head erect and steady. During the seventh ^ ninth 
month practically all normal children learn to s ^.lone. Sit- 
ting up earlier than the usual age should not b encouraged 
because it is a strain on the child’s back to ^P 
months. If at that age he desires to see more^^ world, 

he can be turned on his stomach so that he can head 

and look about him better. During this tii^ 
learning to grasp and retain the objects place# before him. 

Efforts at Locomotion. — After having maste^^^ fairly well 
the muscles of the upper part of his body, he tf^^ bis atten- 
tion to his toes, kicking, and squirming, and -^^iiding with 
support by, the end of his first year. It has been 

noted that very early children push with tht^^^5 
any resistance that is offered. These pushing, 
ping movements are precursors of walking propc 
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TABLE 1 

Stages of Motor Development lo 


Description of Stage 

No. OF 
C-VSES 

Age in Weeks 

Qt 

Median 


First order skills: 





On stomach, chin up 

22 

2.0 

3.0 

7.0 

On stomach, chest up 

22 

5.0 

9.0 

10.0 

Held erect, stepping 

19 

11.0 

13.0 

15.0 

On back, tense for lifting 

19 

14.0 

15.0 

18.0 

Held erect, knees straight 

18 

13.0 

15.0 

19.0 

Sit on lap, support at lower ribs and 





complete head control 

Second order skills: 

22 

n 

15.0 

18.5 

19.5 

Sit alone momentarily 

22 

20.5 

25.0 

26.0 

On stomach, knee push or swim . . . 

22 

22.0 

25.0 

27.0 

On back, rolling 

19 

25.0 

29.0 

32.0 

Held erect, stand firmly with help. . 

20 

29.0 

29.5 

33.0 

Sit alone 1 minute 

20 

27-0 

31.0 

34.0 

Third order skills: 





On stomach, some progress 

17 

32.5 

37.0 

41.0 

On stomach, scoot backward 

16 

34.0 

39.5 

45.5 

Fourth order skills: 





Stand holding to furniture 

22 

41.0 

42.0 

45.0 

Creep 

22 

41.0 

44.5 

45.0 

Walk when led 

21 

37.5 

45.0 

45.5- 

Pull to stand by furniture 

Fifth order skills: 

17 

42.0 

47.0 

49.5 

Stand alone 

21 

56.0 

62.0 

66.0 

Walk alone 

21 

59.0 

64.0 

67.0 


* The first line of this table should be read as follows : 22 children .were ob- 

served on the ability to hold chin up while lying on the stomach. One-fourth of 
these acquired this ability in two weeks, while another fourth required 7 weeks. 
Half attained^ the ability at 3 weeks of age. This group of infants was, for the 
most part, children of tlie professional class. 


Success at Locomotion , — At the same time he has 
achieved independent locomotion by creeping and hitching. 
The next steps leading to walking alone follow in succession: 
pulling himself up to standing position beside his crib or a 
chair and edging along the side of a bed or couch. Walking 
alone must be an exciting adventure for the baby. He is 

10 Mary M. Shirley, The First Two Years: A Study of Twenty-Five Babies, 
Vol. L: Postural and Locomotor Development, p. 99. Minneapcdis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931.* 
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unsteady on his feet at first and uses his arms and hands in 
maintaining his balance somewhat as a novice in skating 
does. 

Walking. — A few children walk alone at the end of the 
first year; the average child acquires this ability by the age 
of fourteen months; and the markedly retarded not until 
two years or later. Girls tend to walk a little earlier than 
boys. Perfecting walking ability is one of the important 
achievements of the second year. The first ventures in walk- 
ing are continued, until by the end of the year the child can 
walk without thinking about it. While learning to walk, the 
child has no eyes or ears for scenery or conversation, just as 
the adult, while learning to ride a bicycle, cannot let his 
attention wander over the landscape. As the process of walk- 
ing becomes more automatic, he can turn his attention to 
other things. 

Incentive to go some place often affects a baby’s first steps. 
He may take his first step one day and climb the stairs the 
next if his mother is upstairs. Climbing the stairs is not 
walking, but it is an indication that the baby has gained a 
new confidence in himself, following, or even preceding, his 
first step. 

The age at which children learn to walk varies with their 
nutritional condition, weight, intelligence, rate of maturing, 
general health, the freedom of movement permitted them, 
and other factors. There is some evidence that the roly-poly, 
heavy baby walks later than the slender-built child, but body 
build has not been shown to be closely related to motor abil- 
ities. The retarding influence of rickets on age of walking 
has probably been overemphasized. Rachitic infants walk, 
but do not walk so well as children free from this disease. 
Gifted children, in general, walk only about a month earlier 
than children of average intelligence. The feeble-minded 
tend to lag behind the average by almost twelve months. 
Because of the possible multiple causation of delay in walk- 
ing one must be cautious in attributing the delay in a par- 
ticular case to any one factor, without careful study of the 
entire situation. For some easily fatigued children it may be 
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advantageous to delay walking until seventeen or eighteen 
months. Overfatigue should be avoided. All children need 
relaxation; some need a rest period as often as ten minutes 
every hour. A rest period before eating is frequently highly 
beneficial. 

Walking gives the child a new perspective on the world. 
It broadens his horizon; it extends his world. 

Running and Jumping, — In addition to learning to walk 
the energetic baby also learns, during the second year, to run, 
climb, go up stairs, stand on one foot, and play ball — all in 
an intent, awkward way. He seems to be omnipresent on his 
active little legs. He can run away from his mother or play 
ball with his daddy who is standing three to seven feet away 
from him. 

Hand Movements , — A baby's hands are very important 
instruments in helping him to learn about the world. They 
have more sense organs than any other part of the body .of 
equal size.^^ Muscle senses and skin senses in the hand co- 
operate to give the feel and weight of objects.^- A baby that 
never touched things would not have our common ideas 
about many objects. Babies are learning, not being obsti- 
nate, when they reach from the high chair to touch the coffee 
pot after the mother has warningly said, ‘"Hot." As a result 
of this experience they may whimper a bit, but they are 
better off than if they were so protected that “hot" meant 
“can’t touch for some mysterious reason." It is only by 
handling objects that babies learn to know “hot," “cold," 
“sharp," “soft," “smooth,"" and many other qualities. Ac- 
cordingly, the baby should have opportunities for handling 
many different things, a few at a time, so that he will have 
clear, firsthand impressions of them. 

. As in postural control and learning to walk, so in learning 
to grasp objects there is a general progression of mastery of 

UH. M. Halverson, **An Experimental Study of Prehension in Infants by 
Means of Systematic Cinema Records,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. X (August-September, 1931), 107-286. 

12 H. M. Halverson, *The Acquisition of Skill in Infancy/’ The Pedagogy 
ical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIII (September, 1933), 
$-48. 
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unsteady on his feet at first and uses his arms and hands in 
maintaining his balance somewhat as a novice in skating 
does. 

Walking. — A few children walk alone at the end of the 
first year; the average child acquires this ability by the age 
of fourteen months; and the markedly retarded not until 
two years or later. Girls tend to walk a little earlier than 
boys. Perfecting walking ability is one of the important 
achievements of the second year. The first ventures in walk- 
ing are continued, until by the end of tire year the child can 
walk without thinking about it. While learning to walk, the 
child has no eyes or ears for scenery or conversation, just as 
the adult, while learning to ride a bicycle, cannot let his 
attention wander over the landscape. As the process of walk- 
ing becomes more automatic, he can turn his attention to 
other things. 

Incentive to go some place often affects a baby’s first steps. 
He may take his first step one day and climb the stairs the 
next if his mother is upstairs. Climbing the stairs is not 
walking, but it is an indication that the baby has gained a 
new confidence in himself, following, or even preceding, his 
first step. ■ 

The age at which children learn to walk varies with their 
nutritional condition, weight, intelligence, rate of maturing, 
general health, the freedom of movement permitted them, 
and other factors. There is some evidence that the roly-poly, 
heavy baby walks later than the slender-built child, but body 
build has not been shown to be closely related to motor abil- 
ities. The retarding influence of rickets on age of walking 
has probably been overemphasized. Rachitic infants walk, 
but do not walk so well as children free from this disease. 
Gifted childrerr, in general, walk only about a month earlier 
than children of average intelligence. The feeble-minded 
tend to lag behind the average by almost twelve months. 
Because of the possible multiple causation of delay in walk- 
ing one must be cautious in attributing the delay in a par- 
ticular case to any one factor, without careful study of the 
entire situation. For some easily fatigued children it may be 
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advantageous to delay walking until seventeen or eighteen 
months. Overfatigue should be avoided. All children need 
relaxation; some need a rest period as often as ten minutes 
every hour. A rest period before eating is frequently highly 
beneficial. 

Walking gives the child a new perspective on the world. 
It broadens his horizon; it extends his world. 

Running and Jumping. — In addition to learning to walk 
the energetic baby also learns, during the second year, to run, 
climb, go up stairs, stand on one foot, and play ball — all in 
an intent, awkward way. He seems to be omnipresent on his 
active little legs. He can run away from his mother or play 
ball with his daddy who is standing three to seven feet away 
from him. 

Hand Movements. — A baby s hands are very important 
instruments in helping him to learn about the world. They 
have more sense organs than any other part of the body .of 
equal size.^^ Muscle senses and skin senses in the hand co- 
operate to give the feel and weight of objects.^- A baby that 
never touched things would not have our common ideas 
about many objects. Babies are learning, not being obsti- 
nate, when they reach from the high chair to touch the coffee 
pot after the mother has warningly said, “Hot.” As a result 
of this experience they may whimper a bit, but they are 
better oflE than if they were so protected that “hot” meant 
“can’t touch for some mysterious reason.” It is only by 
handling objects that babies learn to know “hot,” “cold,” 
“sharp,” “soft,” “smooth,’"' and many other qualities. Ac- 
cordingly, the baby should have opportunities for handling 
many different things, a few at a time, so that he will have 
clear, firsthand impressions of them. 

^ As in postural control and learning to walk, so in learning 
to grasp objects there is a general progression of mastery of 

11 H. M. Halverson, “An Experimental Study of Prehension in Infants by 
Means of Systematic Cinema Records/* Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol, X (August-September, 1931), 107-286. 

12 H. M. Halverson, “The Acquisition of Skill in Infancy/* The Pedagog'^ 
teal Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIII (September, 1933), 
3 ^ 8 . 
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the skill. As skill in the use of the hands increases the 
number of accessory movements such as kicks of the feet 
decreases. There seems to be a trend toward economy of 
movement. Beginning during the second month with a 
vigorous waving of the arms in the vicinity of the object, 
development proceeds along the following general lines: 
closer approach to the object, contact with it, primitive 
squeeze, hand grasp, palm grasp, forefinger grasp. At the 
end of the sixth month more than half of the children exam- 
ined by Gesell and Thompson showed an '‘unmistakable 
thumb opposition’' in clasping a cube. By the ninth month 
practically all normal babies have learned to reach for, pick 
up, and hold objects of suitable sizes. 

The course of learning, however, does not run smooth. 
For several weeks it sometimes seems as though the baby ’ 
learned nothing. There may be repeated reversals in the 
sequence but the general trend is forward. 

During the second year he manipulates things with in- 
creasing skill. He can pull oflE his cap and stockings, open 
boxes, unscrew the lids of jars, put pegs into holes, scribble, 
draw a straight line on paper, turn the leaves of books one 
at a time, build a tower four or five blocks high. The two- 
year-old will really play with toys instead of just “hustling 
things around.” In the sand pile he learns to dig and to fill 
and empty little cups and pails. He will make mud pies, 
pull little wagons, steer his kiddy car around a chair, sweep 
with his little broom, and work in the garden with his littlfe 
rake and shovel. 

He should also engage in helpful activities. Even a two- 
year-old, if patiently taught, can help his mother. When 
being dressed he can learn to put his arms and legs through 
the proper openings. He can be taught to set the table. One 
baby mischievously removed all the dishes after his mother 
had set it. Both processes require the same motor ability. 
The problem is to make the useful activity more satisfying 
to him than the annoying one. He should feed himself from 

13 Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, The Psychology of Early Growth, 
p. 102. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
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a spoon without much spilling and drink from a cup or glass. 
He has the ability to put away his toys when he has finished 
playing with them, and will do so if he has sufficient incen- 
tive or goal in mind. Sometimes the putting-away process 
can be made the last “game*' of each play period. A child’s 
level of motor accomplishment can be judged by his spon- 
taneous play activity under certain optimum environmental 
conditions when he plays at the level of his ability. 

A comparison of biographical studies with recent 
researches on motor development showed the children in 
the biographical studies to be more akin to Terman’s gifted 
group than to unselected groups of children in average age 
of grasping, thumb opposition to fingers, sitting alone, stand- 
ing without support, and walking. The child biographies 
have the advantage of showing motor development in rela- 
tionship to other phases of development. They have the dis- 
advantages of lack of uniformity and system in observation 
and recording. 

Which hand do babies use most frequently? Recent sys- 
tematic and consecutive observations and tests of infants 
show an early differentiation between the two hands in the 
amount of spontaneous activity, especially of the fingers, 
wrists, and other small-muscle groups. After six months of 
age the child may show preference for one hand in reaching 
for objects as well as in spontaneous activity. The hand pref- 
erence appears to be accompanied by a “body preference*’ 
which manifests itself in the turning of the head toward the 
dominant side and greater activity of the whole musculature 
of that side. By the end of the first year the majority of 
children show a preference for one hand. The general pref- 
erence for the right hand may have a physiological basis in 
the tendency toward greater activity in one side of the body 

Elizabeth B. Hurlock and G. McHugh, *‘Use of the Biographical Method 
in the Study of Motor Co-ordination,” Child Development, VII (September, 
1936), 161-168. 

15 Minnie Giesecke, The Genesis of Hand Preference. Monographs of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. I, No. 5. Washington, 
D. C,: Society for Research in Child Development, National Research Council, 
1936. 
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or a psychological basis, or a combination of the two. Parents 
or nurses, consciously or unconsciously, encourage babies to 
use their right hands in grasping objects, waving “bye-bye,'' 
holding a pencil, and other activities involving the use of 
one hand. Later the dominant hand receives a far greater 
amount of practice than the other hand due to its more fre- 
quent use in the early development of manual skills. 

The development of the more skilful and preferred use of 
one hand does not proceed without regressions. Individual 
developmental histories show transfers in dominance, notice- 
ably during the seventh and tenth months of age. At these 
times a tendency to use the neglected hand appears and then 
fades away again. The non-dominant hand plays a minor, 
role. It is used for purposes of support or remains motion- 
less while the other hand is active. 

Except for the convenience of being right-handed in a 
world made for right-handed individuals there appears to be 
little advantage in the use of one hand in preference to the 
other. Because of poor teaching methods, if for no other 
reason, which too frequently result in an emotional upset of 
the child and may intensify language and reading difficulties, 
any attempt to force a child to change from one hand to the 
other is likely to be disastrous. 

Retardation of Premature Infants, — The prematurely 
born infant is actually younger than the full-term infant as 
reckoned from the approximate date of conception rather 
than from birth. It is natural that he should appear retarded 
when compared with full-term infants born the same time. 
The premature infant, providing he is healthy, is not long 
in catching up' with children born at term. Within five 
months of age the forty-two healthy prematurely born infants 
studied by Melcher^® scored within average limits on the 
Biihler-Hetzer infant scale, though they seemed retarded in 
postural control up to eighteen months of age. In person- 
ality this group of prematurely born infants were “gentle 
babies.” 

16 Ruth T. Melcher, “Development within the First Two Years oC Infants 
Prematurely Bom,“ Child Development, VIII (March, 1937). 1-14. 
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Relationships between Motor Abilities and Mental Abil- 
ities, — Motor and mental abilities have not been clearly dif- 
ferentiated during the first year of life. From the meager 
evidence available on the motor ability of the same chil- 
dren over a period of years it appears difficult to predict their 
level of achievement six months later.^*^ In regard to this 
relationship Bayley writes: 

Although the accuracy of prediction between scores which correlate 
0.63 is very low, and one would hesitate to carry such prediction far, 
we may say that on the basis of our results, the age of first walking 
is as closely related to three-year-old motor, or even mental ability, 
as is the whole battery of tests given at one year. We cannot, of 
course, tell whether this relationship will persist into later years. 

The only factor that was positively related to both mental 
and motor scores was age of walking. 

For the first year and a half growth in motor efficiency 
features prominently in measures of the mental ability pat- 
tern. A definite relationship between motor co-ordinations 
and mental abilities is therefore to be expected. Bayley 
reported a co-efficient of correlation of approximately 0.50. 
After this age the tests diverge in nature. Accordingly, there 
is less and less relationship except at the extreme of feeble- 
mindedness between motor abilities and mental abilities as 
measured by the tests. A similar lack of close relationship is 
usually found for older children and adults. 

E§ect of Training on Motor Development, — Certain 
basic motor abilities appear to develop independently of any 
formal training. According to Bridges,^® the urge toward 
locomotion, creative construction, and vocal communication 
which is so strong during the second year of life, is a differ- 
entiation of the “original, fundamental drive for individual 
survival.”- The pair of identical twins studied by Gesell and 

17 Nanqr Bayley, The Development of Motor Abilities during the First 
Three Years, Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 14. Washington, D. C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 1935. 

18 Nancy Bayley, op. cit., p. 17. 

19 Katherine M. B. Bridges, *‘The Development of the Primary Drives in 
Infancy," Child Development, VII (March, 1936), 40-56. 
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Thompson-^^ increased their skill in handling cubes regard- 
less of whether they had had special training. The twin who, 
at about one year of age, had been given six weeks’ practice 
in climbing a short flight of stairs ultimately showed no 
superiority in this activity over her twin who had more 
recently been given two weeks’ training. It seemed as 
though, in these early active weeks, there was little if any 
.ultimate advantage in special practice in the activities which 
are indispensable to normal human development. McGraw 
likewise found that the increased training given to Johnny 
did not make him permanently superior to his twin brother, 
Jimmy, in the ability to crawl and creep, to sit up, to reach 
and grasp objects. These primitive forms of behavior ap- 
pear to be learned whether they are taught or not. More- 
over, Johnny’s special experiences did not give him an advan- 
tage over Jimmy in the acquiring of unrelated new skills. 
Training, however, did make Johnny superior to untrained 
Jimmy in swimming, diving, climbing up and down inclines, 
skating, jumping, and manipulating stools and boxes. The 
initial superiority gave the twin receiving intensive training 
courage and self-confidence that the untrained twin did not 
show at the time. Later study indicated that the cessation 
of the special attention had a correspondingly deflating effect 
on the trained twin’s personality. 

Summary, — From the evidence on motor development 
now available several generalizations may be suggested: 

1. The motor development of the first two years is continuous 
with the prenatal development that has already taken 
place. 

2. Certain primary, basic aspects of development, such as 
postural control and walking appear to follow a sequence 
of stages fairly consistent in general pattern, though not 
in specific details or in speed, for the majority of babies. 
Learning, however, does not proceed on an even front, but 

20 Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, “Learning and Growth in Identical 
Infant Twins,'* Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. VI, No. 1 (January, 

^ 1929). 

' , 21 Myrtle B. McGraw, Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. New YorV • 
b: Appleton-Century Company, 1935. , 
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forges ahead in some phases while others are temporarily 
slowed. 

3. The appearance of these basic abilities appears to be 
affected only slightly by training and divergent environ- 
mental factors, although practice and training may lead 
to a higher level of perfection than that at which they 
emerged. 

4. Other abilities, such as climbing stairs, swimming, and skat- 
ing follow a far less definite sequence of stages and are 
more influenced by training and environmental factors. 

5. There is considerable irregularity in behavior development 
during the first two years and wide individual differences 
among babies, not only in rate but in specific sequences. 

6. In spite of reversals and delays the general trend of devel- 
opment during the first two years is definitely forward. 

GROWTH IN VISUAL ABILITIES 

Progress in seeing is so rapid that, by the end of the 
second year, babies have reached essentially the adult level 
of visual acuity. The fine art of looking at things appears to 
develop somewhat in this way: at birth, vague reactions to a 
moving light or bright object; by two or three weeks, ability 
to focus on the mother’s face or hands or other nearby 
objects; in the third month, ability to follow objects moved 
horizontally at close range; by the end of the first year, abil- 
ity to follow a bird or airplane in his field of vision. From 
a fixation on immediate objects the child’s visual environ- 
ment has expanded to take in the remote, the minute, the 
shadowy, and the obscure. 

It is difficult to discover the age at which infants begin 
to discriminate between colors, because the colors must have 
an equal degree of brightness. Othenvise, the stimulation is 
not to the color alone. From the evidence now available it 
appears that a preference for colors is usually manifested 
after two months of age. Children below two years of age, 
however, usuallv failed in matching colors. 
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GROWTH IN LANGUAGE ABILITY 

Language is an integral part of the child’s total behavior. 
It is an expression of biological needs and psychological 
states. These are the stimuli to speech. 

The infant goes through many stages in vocalization be- 
tween the birth cry and proficiency in understanding and 
, speaking the language which he hears. The first cries are 
made more or less mechanically in response to internal sensa- 
tions of pain, hunger, or satisfaction. These cries differ in 
quality. The intermittent wail of hunger can usually be 
distinguished from the sharp, crescendo cry of anger; the 
brief, high-pitched, shrill scream of pain; the long-drawn, 
droning cry of drowsiness; and the eager crow of delight. It 
is difficult, however, to tell from the cry alone the mental 
state of the baby. 

The First Words. — Genuine speech usually evolves 
through the following phases: (1) crying miechanically from 
hunger, pain, or any unusual stimulation; (2) grunting and 
cooing, quieted by familiar voice and music; (3) babbling 
continually, adding new sounds to his large repertory of 
syllables, sounds, and inflections; (4) repeating his favorite 
sounds interminably; (5) responding in appropriate ways 
to words heard, as for example, playing pat-a-cake at com- 
mand or waving the hand when a person says "wave bye- 
bye”; (6) knowing brother or sister’s name and names of a 
few objects; (7) imitating the sounds made by other persons 
which resemble his own babbling sounds; (8) imitating 
words spoken by others; and (9) saying single words, pairs, 
of words, and sentences. No two babies follow this develop- 
mental sequence in exactly the same way. They do, how- 
ever, grunt and babble before they use speech for social 
purposes. They talk their own language with its own in- 
tonations and inflections before they speak comprehensible 
words. They use pronouns some time after they have spoken 
their first word. During the first two years of life they make 
definite, though not continuous and uniformly patterned, 
progress toward speech. 
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By the end of the twelfth month a bright child may be 
expected to say two or three simple words, such as *‘dada, 
nana, mama, papa, man,” and to try to repeat syllables or 
words spoken to him. Although a one-year-old baby can use 
very few words, he should be able to understand a good 
many. For example, he should respond by the appropriate 
action to the command Go to the door or Shut the door 
before he can say the words door, go, or shut Gesell and 
Thompson 22 found that only 40 per cent of the year-old 
infants studied said three words or more, whereas four weeks 
later 68 per cent had acquired this ability. Mead,^^ inves- 
tigating fifty unselected children, found the average age at 
which they first used a word intelligently was 15.8 months. 
In the case of 144 feeble-minded children the median age 
was 34.4 months. The mother’s report of the age at which 
her child speaks the first word is likely to be earlier than an 
examiner’s report at his own firsthand observation. Shirley 
found the median age at which twenty somewhat superior 
children spoke the first comprehensible word in the exam- 
iner’s presence was sixty weeks, and that even with this small 
group of children the age varied by more than five months. 
Thus within groups of superior and average children wide 
differences are found in their acquisition of speech. Preco- 
cious language development has seemed to be associated with 
dependence upon adults and subnormal interest in large 
muscle activities. 

Increase in Vocabulary during the Second Year. — After 
the first year of experimentation in speech the child’s mas- 
tery of words grows rapidly, : Bain 25 reported a knowledge 
of twenty-one spoken words at fourteen months and 645 at 
two years of age. The second and third years are the most 

22 Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, op. cit., p. 143. 

28 Cyrus D. Mead, The Relations of General Intelligence to Certain Mental 
<and Physical Traits, pp. 25, 26. New York: Teachers College, Columbia' 
University, 1916. 

Op. cit., Vol.’ll. ^ 

25 Read Bain, “The Self-and- Other Words o£ a Child/’ The American 
Journal of Sociology, XLI (May, 1936), 767-775. 
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important for his language development. He learns a rap- 
idly increasing number of words each succeeding year until 
his rate of growth in vocabulary reaches a peak. The rapid 
increase in the use of words begins when he realizes that 
language is a means by which he may satisfy his needs. 

Each study of vocabulary gives a different estimate of the 
average number of words that may be expected at a given 
age. The variation is due, in part, to differences in the 
mental ability of the children studied, differences in their 
environment, and diflEerences in the method of estimating 
and recording the vocabulary. Reported vocabularies of 
individual two-year-old children show a range of from 6 to 
1,127 words. Shirley’s babies, on the average, had each 
spoken, in the examiner’s presence, about forty different 
words by the age of two years; the range was from 6 to 126 
words. The central tendency falls under 300 words. The 
preponderance of nouns used at the two-year level is re- 
ported with considerable consistency. 

Length of Sentences. — During the second year there is 
not only an increase in vocabulary but also an increase in 
the ability to combine words into sentences. At first, single 
words are made to serve as sentences; then two-word noun- 
action sentences, such as ‘"Water, drink,” “Baby up,” 
“Mamma, milk” are frequently used. Gesell found that 
although 40 per cent of the fifty representative children ex- 
amined used mere words, the rest of the group used simple 
sentences conversationally at two years, 60 per cent of these 
using sentences of two words or more, and 40 per cent sen- 
tences as long as six to eight words. At the end of the 
second year compound sentences occasionally begin to appear 
and are common by the end of the third year. The ability to 
combine familiar words into sentences increases remarkably 
between the eighteenth month and the second year. Excep- 
tional two-year-old children can carry on extensive conversa- 
tions with adults. 

26 Arnold Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child, p. 220. 
New York: The Macmillan Compan)', 1925. 
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Specific Language Abilities. — Specific language abilities 
are described in anecdotal records of individual babies, in 
reports of observation of children in natural situations, and 
in standardized tests. Tiedemann’s child, when one year and 
four months old, showed his understanding of a variety of 
phrases, such as “fetch that,’’ “leave that alone,” “swat the 
fly,” by accompanying the words with the appropriate 
actions. 

Gesell reported that 65 to 84 per cent of the two-year-old 
children examined could “relate simple experiences or re- 
cent occurrences,” “ask for things at table by name,” “name 
five familiar objects such as key, penny, watch,” “tell their 
first names, respond correctly to two out of five commands 
which test comprehension of prepositions, and listen to 
stories with pictures.” 

The new revision of the Stanford revision of the Binet 
test includes the following language abilities on the two- 
year-old level: identifying objects by name, identifying parts 
of the body, naming pictures of common objects, using 
spontaneously word combinations, and obeying simple com- 
mands.-*^ All of these test items require the ability to under- 
stand or use words. 

The mother may expect her two-year-old child to obey 
when he is told to put the ball in the box, to put the coat on 
the chair, to put the plate on the table, to show his tongue, 
and to carry out similar, simple commands expressed in 
words with which he is thoroughly familiar. The command 
should be given slowly and distinctly while the child’s atten- 
tion is fixed on the speaker. 

Laughing and Smiling, -r- Laughing and smiling consti- 
tute an expressive language that communicates our feeling 
to others all through life. The smile sometimes seen at birth 
is no more truly a real smile than the fixed humorous ex- 
pression on the face of Victor Hugo’s Homme Qui Rit. It is 
merely a mechanical movement of the facial muscles. The 
first real smile may be expected during the second month of 

27 Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, pp. 
75-77. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 
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life, characteristically in response to a social situation usually 
to the mother’s smile.^s During the two months following 
their acquisition of this ability babies tend to smile indis- 
criminately in response to praise or blame, to smiles or 
frowns. At about the fifth month, however, babies are likely 
to stare at or withdraw from strangers and to reserve their 
smiles for familiar faces. Toward the end of the year they 
begin to welcome strangers more cordially. Laughter at 
smiles, nods, and moving things usually occurs before the 
sixth month. Eventually, both smiles and laughter become 
diversified and integrated with other behavior patterns to 
indicate various feelings of pleasure. 

MEMORY 

According to Wordsworth the baby has already forgotten 
a great deal at birth: 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting . . . 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter’ nakedness. 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come . . . 

Peterson and Rainey agreed to some extent with Words- 
worth when they wrote: 

There are good grounds for believing that the newborn child 
comes to the world already with a small store of experiences and 
associated feelings and shadowy consciousness. 

The existence of memory before speech is difficult to 
detect. Nevertheless, early in the first year children respond 
to places and faces in ways which indicate a trace left by 
previous experiences. Parents reported, on the average, that 
their babies recognized them at about ten or eleven weeks of 
age. There are a number of anecdotal accounts of memory 
during the first year of life. The first sign of memory which 
Miss Shinn noticed in her niece occurred in the seventh week 

28 R. W. Washburn, ‘A Study of the Smiling and Laughing of Infants in 
the First Year of Life,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, VI (1929), 397-537. 

29 Frederick Peterson and L. H. Rainey, "‘The Beginnings of Mind in the 
New Bom,” Bulletin of the Lying-in Hospital of New York, VII (June, 1910), 
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when she turned her head to look for something quite out of 
sight. Dearborn’s baby showed a similar immediate kind of 
memory when he turned his head as far as he could to look 
at a lamp which he had previously seen. Mrs. Fenton’s boy 
showed another kind of memory in the twenty-ninth week 
when he put a piece of zwieback directly in his mouth, 
whereas the first time zwieback was given him he grasped it, 
shook it like a rattle, and put it in his mouth unintention- 
ally. The satisfaction which he felt in munching the zwie- 
back the first time probably made the memory of it vivid 
enough to produce the response of cramming it immediately 
into his mouth the next time it was offered. In the twenty- 
fourth week Mrs. Moore’s boy recognized his grandfather 
after he had been away for two weeks. Few instances of 
memory during a month’s interval occur before the end of 
the second year. Often year-old babies pain their parents 
by forgetting them entirely after they have been away for a 
few weeks, but the two-year-old can remember his father 
when he has been away several weeks or longer. Gesell 
found that 93 per cent of the nine-months-old babies studied 
look for a fallen spoon with which they have been playing. 
Eighty-six per cent will at twelve months secure a cub^ with 
which they have previously been playing and which is cov- 
ered with an inverted enamel cup. Biihler varied Gesell’s 
experiment by timing the interval after the object has been 
hidden. Babies one year old could remember the object 
after five minutes; babies two years old, after twenty minutes. 
Some two-year-old children are able to relate their recent 
experiences, such as a walk in the woods or a visit to grand- 
ma’s. They also enjoy repeating bits of the favorite stories 
which they have frequently heard. 

Certain acts have elements which involve memory and a 
simple associative learning that to adults resembles reason- 
ing. Being taken up in his mother’s arms in the position 
for nursing, or even hearing the sound of her voice as she 
announces feeding time is frequently sufficient to stop the 

SO Charlotte Biihler, The First Year of Lifel Translated by Pearl Green- 
berg and Rowena Ripin. New York: John Day Company, 1930. 
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baby’s cry of hunger and to initiate preliminary sucking 
movements. Being placed on the bath table is the signal for 
gurgles or howls depending on whether bathing has proved 
to be a pleasant or a painful experience. The sight of out- 
door wraps is welcomed with glee because an outdoor excur- 
sion is sure to follow. The sleeping bag is avoided because 
it means bedtime. These responses are not true examples 
of reasoning, because no new adaptation is involved. 

EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 

Psychologists have usually limited the term emotional to 
“a stirred up state of the organism” — profound organic re- 
sponses such as occur in fear and anger. They have, in gen- 
eral, excluded the milder afiEective states. There is some 
justification for including both kinds of responses in this 
discussion of emotional behavior. The intense type of emo- 
tional behavior is destructive, while the milder form is tonic 
and usually beneficial. 

Emotional reactions are usually identified by some form of 
overt behavior, such as crying, kicking, cringing, or drawing 
away from the source of agitation. Recently, attempts have 
been made to study the internal responsiveness to frustration 
and startle stimuli by means of the galvanometer. The gal- 
vanic skin reflex is one of the most promising indicators of 
physiological activity in emotional states. Galvanic reactiv- 
ity was noted by the fourth month, but it is much smaller 
in magnitude at that age than in later childhood. Jones 
interprets these results as indicating 

the surface character of the reactions of young subjects to soolled 

emotional stimuli. 

During the period of adjustment to this relatively uncom- 
fortable world discontent or suffering predominates. Under 
good conditions of physical care and feeding the pleasant 
emotional tone gains ascendance. The first is characterized 
by tears, tension of muscles, and changes in respiration; the 

, St Harold E. Jones, "The Galvanic Skin Reflex in Infancy,” Child Develoti- 

ment. I (June, 19S0), 106-110. ' 
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second, by gurgling, release of tension, and normal muscular 
tonus. 

Soon after birth both forms of emotional response are 
present in a somewhat undifferentiated form. Neither medi- 
cal students, nurses, or students of psychology were able, 
without a knowledge of the situation in which the emotion 
was manifested, to identify from pictures the emotion ex' 
pressed by newborn babies.®^ 

More specific patterns of anger and fear appear, by the 
end of the second year, when a situation arises that cannot 
be dealt with by means of the response repertory available at 
the time. This feeling of inadequacy and thwarting is ex- 
pressed early in two general forms of emotional behavior, a 
positive or aggressive form and a negative or withdrawing 
form which may be designated respectively as anger and fear. 

From the beginning there is a tremendous amount that the 
baby must learn. As he grows older, there is an ever increas- 
ing number of things he wants to do. There are routine 
demands of his environment which he wishes to avoid. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that, during the second year when 
he has so much yet to learn that the frequency and complex- 
ity of emotional behavior increases, and constitutional 
weaknesses become apparent. Both Goodenough and 
Blatz and Millichamp ^4 found evident manifestations of 
emotional behavior during the second year 6i life. The ex- 
pression of anger in a frustrated two-year-old is unmistak- 
able. 

The conditions evoking anger are numerous, but all in- 
volve the total situation and, to some extent, the abrupt 
thwarting of a desire or the interference with an ongoing 
activity. This response is not manifested so early in life as 

32Mandel Sherman, “The Differentiation of Emotional Responses in In- 
fants: II. The Ability of Observers to Judge the Emotional Characteristics 
of the Crying of Infants, and of the Voice of an Adult,” The Journal of 
Comparative Psychology, VII (October 1927), 335-351. 

38 F. L. Goodenough, Anger in Young Children. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1931. 

34 W. E. Blatz and D. A. Millichamp, The Development of Emotion in 
the Infant. University of Toronto Studies in Child Development, Series 
No. 4, 1935. ■ 
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Watson reported it to be. In 358 experiments upon sixty- 
six infants Pratt, Nelson, and Sun failed to get the definite 
^‘defense reactions” that Watson earlier designated as rage. 
During the second year, however, it is frequently evoked by 
such abrupt interference or stoppage of action as having 
property taken away, having the ears cleaned, and having to 
work at something that proves difficult. The intensity, dura- 
tion, and especially the unexpectedness and suddenness of 
the stimuli seem to be of more importance in evoking an 
emotional response than the kind of stimulation. Anger is 
manifested in physical reactions, such as kicking, stamping, 
and aggressive movements or by frowns and pouting. The 
overt manifestations of anger change with rage. Forms of 
verbal and retaliative behavior in later childhood tend to 
replace primitive and violent bodily responses of undirected 
energy. Development consists 

in the substitution of more and more socially acceptable ways of 
removing an interfering nuisance and in the developing of a greater 
variety of approved interests and action pattern's to supplant the 
activity thwarted.®® 

Fear, too, has characteristic manifestations: first, crying, 
screaming, rigidity; then, reactions of a withdrawing nature 
— running away, holding aloof, or turning away from the 
fearful situation. It is usually aroused by something that 
has the element of suddenness and unexpectedness. A frog 
was found to be the most fear-arousing of the animals pre- 
sented, probably because of its tendency to jump unex- 
pectedly. Confidence counteracts fear. Loud noises, alleged 
to be a cause of fear,^*^ may not evoke these responses when 
an adult in whom the child has confidence is present. On' 
the other hand fear may be caught from older individuals. 
The mother duck communicates her fear to the brood who 

ssK. C. Pratt, A. K. Nelson, and K. H. Sun, The Behavior of -the New- 
born Infant, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University Press, 1930. 

36 K. M. B. Bridges, ‘Tmotional Development in Early Infancy," Child 
Development, III (December, 1932), 324-341. 

srMillicent W, Shinn, The Biography of a Baby, p. 81. Boston; Hough- 
ton MiflSin Company, 1900. 
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imitate her in scurrying away from the terrifying object, 
quacking and flapping, with no idea of what is the matter. 
If a mother shows fear of lightning, the baby is apt to re- 
spond in .the same way. Emotional responses are often 
acquired as the result of a single experience. They persist 
even in the absence of repetition of the provoking situation. 
Development in control consists of gradually increasing suc- 
cess in directing attention to something else or in substituting 
exclamations, laughter, or an active control of the situation 
for the previous ineffectual and inappropriate emotional 
responses. 

Jealousy may be considered as a form of anger, aroused by 
a thwarted desire to enjoy an anticipated benefit which is 
unexpectedly bestowed on someone else. It is reported to 
occur more frequently among girls than among boys. Al- 
though the incidence of jealousy has been found by several 
investigators to be greatest about the third year, this feeling 
frequently occurs in the second year with the advent of a 
new baby. Thus Tiedemann reported that his two-year-old 
slapped his baby sister every time he got a chance. While 
jealousy appears to be almost inevitable, it can be lessened 
by wise treatment. The mother should show equal affection 
for both children and make the older one feel that he, too, 
is cherished. . In addition, a positive liking for the new baby 
should be built up. Finally if the two-year-old has become 
accustomed to sleeping and playing alone and has learned to 
be content with his own occupations, he will not resent so 
keenly the attention which his mother must necessarily give 
to the new baby. 

Many parents have been successful in making the older 
child feel that the baby was his — really an extension of his 
own personality. One little boy, not quite two years old, 
was very jealous for about two months. He had been 
seriously ill and was easily irritated when the necessary atten- 
tion he had been given during his illness was gradually with- 
drawn. He frequently *‘took it out” on his older sister and 
on his baby sister. The parents used every opportunity to 
comment favorably when he was good to his sisters and made 
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him feel that he was clever to have such nice sisters and to 
bring them up with such good manners. The jealous phase 
passed and left in its place a casual solicitude for his sisters’ 
manners. The manifestation of jealousy varies with the situ- 
ation. It may take the form, as in the case cited, of a direct 
attack upon the rival or of negativism or obstinacy. Pur- 
posely to make a little child jealous or angry is a wicked 
thing to do. It is more truly “cruelty tp children” than is 
neglect of their temporary physical comfort. 

A number of factors determine whether or not a particular 
object or situation will arouse an emotional response. The 
first of these factors is the child’s general level of maturity. 
It is possible that the tendency to fear or to become angry 
may change with the growing-up process itself. Closely re- 
lated to the general level of maturity is the degree of intelli- 
gence and knowledge which the child possesses. At five 
months of age he does not know enough to be afraid of many 
things. At two years of age he knows enough to be afraid 
but not enough to control the situation. A second factor in 
a child’s emotional responses is his physical condition. He 
is less able to resist both fear and anger when he is tired or 
ill. Constipation and lack of bladder control appear to be 
conditions associated with anger. Low vitality or pain may 
lower the thresholds of, accentuate, or prolong emotional 
responses. The third important factor is the tensions and 
relationships existing in the entire situation. The most 
fearful object may be faced with a person in whom the child 
has utter confidence. On the other hand, certain individuals 
in the family may have the unhappy faculty of precipitating 
any inert irritation which the child feels. 

In view of the complicated causation of the more intense 
emotional behavior, wide individual differences are to be 
expected. Goodenough^s observed great variation in the 
number of outbursts of anger among forty-five children seven 
months to eight years of age. One four-year-old girl had 
only four tantrums in 131 days while a baby boy one and a 
half years old had 109 outbursts in thirty days. These differ- 

38 F. L. Goodenough, Anger in Young Children, op, cit. 
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ences in emotional response constitute an important basis for 
individual variations in personality. 

A nucleus of personality can be identified in this early 
period. Characteristic patterns of response appear, persist, 
and pervade the baby’s behavior. The emotional pattern 
established during the first two years is an extremely impor- 
tant factor in the individual’s further development. 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

A child's social relationships probably constitute the most 
important single factor in the development of his person- 
ality. During the first two years the infant makes consider- 
able progress in extending his range of contacts with persons 
as well as with things. At birth the baby does not even 
identify the various parts of his body with himself. It is a 
notable day when he first realizes that his toes belong to him 
instead of to the world in general. He is doubtless per- 
plexed during the first year by the fact that his shoes come 
off at night while his feet do not. He discovers himself as a 
cause when he repeatedly drops an object to the floor and 
hears the thud or when he experiments with various vocal 
noises. It is probable, however, that he learns to know others 
before he really understands himself as a self. 

Before he can identify persons, he has learned to respond 
to them in many ways in order to satisfy his biological needs. 
He early learns to cry when he wants to be picked up, if 
crying has previously been successful in bringing his mother 
running. He learns not to cry if crying does not bring him 
what he wants. As early as the third week some babies begin 
to attend to human voices, whereas earlier other sounds were 
more likely to attract their attention. ' In the third to the 
fifth montli he will turn his head in response to a voice. 
Shortly after the middle of the first year he discriminates 
strangers and before the end of the year is cordial to his 
mirror image, plays “Peek’' and “Pat-a-cake” with obvious 
enjoyment, and shows a social interest both in adults and 
other children. 

During his second year the baby establishes still more co- 
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operative relationships with adults and with other babies. 
A party for two-year-olds, however, is not likely to be a social 
success. Shirley observed that the fifteen babies forty-three 
weeks of age who attended tlie baby parties paid very little 
attention to each other. A few aggressively tried to acquire 
other babies’ toys; a few cried; some smiled. It was hard to 
tell whether “a good time was had by all.” They may have 
enjoyed themselves more alone. In the nursery school it has 
been observed that two-year-olds tend to play with materials 
almost exclusively rather than with other children. 

At this age companionship witli other children has both 
advantages and disadvantages. The association with others 
stimulates language development, for the desire to make an 
impression on someone or to get l|im to do what you want 
is a strong motive for the mastery of speech. The presence 
of other children thus gives continual incentive to speech. 
Playing with other children also helps to lay the foundation 
of the distinction between mine and thine. By the end of 
the second year if the baby has sufficient toys of his own, he 
can be taught not to take other children’s toys or older bro- 
thers’ and sisters’ belongings. However, if the restrictions 
are too tight and the necessary inhibitions too hard to set 
up, the gain in recognition of property rights may not be 
worth the feelings of resentment built up. In one family 
fragile objects are put out of reach of the youngest members 
of the household, and specially prized belongings are also 
protected by being kept in a special place. The other things 
are largely shared on an ownership-by-use basis. 

Far more important than acquiring a strict sense of prop- 
erty rights is his learning to accept careless and teasing treat- 
ment as an inevitable part of life, to get along with 
children who show him no special consideration, and to 
accept the natural consequences of his interference with 
other children’s activities or belongings. Direct action from 

39 Mary M. Shirley, The First Two Years: A Study of Twenty-Five Babies, 
Vol. II. Intellectual Detfelopment. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933. 
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another child about the same age will teach the overaggres- 
sive one more than an adult can. 

The two chief disadvantages of association with other 
children during the second year are the danger of over- 
stimulation and the risk of infection. Some children become 
overfatigued in trying to keep up with more sturdy com- 
panions. Colds and other communicable diseases should be 
avoided, if possible, and strict isolation practiced in ‘the case 
of children who have been exposed to or give any evidence 
of coming down with one of the numerous infections. 

In many families the baby has more contacts with other 
children than he has with his father; and far more contacts 
with his mother. Many mothers act as though the father 
were nothing but '‘a biologic and economic necessity,” and 
forget that the baby is his baby as well as theirs. To love 
and understand infants is not an exclusive feminine char- 
acteristic, as anthropological studies have shown. The father 
will understand his child better if he knows him at least a 
little when he is very young. Moreover, the baby should 
learn to like many adults so that he will know how to behave 
with them. 

Accordingly, the father should have his duties and priv- 
ileges in regard to the care of the baby during these first 
years. The duties should consist of more than paying the 
bills, and the privileges of more than telling his friends 
about the cunning things the baby does. Although some 
educational procedures should be jointly worked out by the 
father and mother, there need not be perfect agreement. 
Some variation in the emphasis parents put on difiEerent 
kinds of behavior and the kind of behavior they permit is 
desirable, provided that the child senses that these variations 
in treatment are caused by diflEerences in the adults' person- 
alities and that there is no friction between them. Suppose 
a father does play with a child after the mother has put her 
to bed. The slight loss in the total amount of sleep would 
be far less serious than a heartless authoritarian breaking in 
on a happy natural playtime. 

Individual differences observed in the social behavior of 
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normal children are wide and vary with the age and tempera- 
ment of each child as well as with the place in which the 
observation is made, the activity in which the group as a 
whole is engaged, and the quality of parent guidance. Al- 
though specific social behavior of an individual child cannot 
be predicted, progress in the direction of social acceptability 
may be expected, under wise guidance, during the first two 
years of life. 

INTELLIGENT BEHAVIOR 

An intelligent baby is one who can see what are for him 
difficult relationships and can quickly make numerous clever, 
useful adaptations to the problems that confront him. Dur- 
ing the first year of life these abilities are manifested chiefly 
in motor and manipulative skills; during the second year, 
they are increasingly revealed in social responses, language, 
and comprehension of simple directions and problems pre- 
sented to him. The child grows in the ability to learn. 

A number of attempts have been made to measure intelli- 
gent behavior in babies. The Kuhlmann revision and ex- 
tension of the Binet-Simon Scale is one of the most widely 
used of the early tests of infant intelligence. The next most 
important advance was made by Gesell who recognized 
that various categories — motor, language, adaptive behavior, 
and personal-social behavior — have significance for mental 
growth in the young child. The following are other more 
recent, significant attempts to devise a mental scale for the 
first years of life: 

1. Minnesota Pre-School Scale. Form H. Goodenough, F. L., 
Foster, J. C., and Van Wagenen, M. J. Educational Test Bureau, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1932. 

Standardized on 900 children, 18 months to 6 years. 

2. Merrill Palmer Scale. Stutsman, Rachel. Mental Measurement 
of Preschool Children; with a Guide for the Administration of 

40 F, Kuhlmann, A Handbook of Mental Tests: A Further Revision and 
Extension of the Binet-Simon Scale. Baltimore, Md.: Warwick and York, 
1922. 

41 Arnold Gesell, The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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the Merrill-Pahner Scale of Mental Tests. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1931. Pp. x + 368. 

Recommended for age range 24 to 63 months. 

3. Developmental Tests for the First Six Years of Life. Btihler, 
Charlotte and Hetzer, Hildegard. Testing Children's Develop- 
ment from Birth to School Age. Translated from the German 
1932 edition by Henry Beaumont. New York: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1935. Pp. 11-191. 

4. California First Year Mental Scale. Bayley, Nanq^. California 
First-Year Mental Scale. Berkeley, Cal.: University of California 
Press, 1933. Pp. 24. 

5. Joxoa Tests for Young Children. Fillmore, Eva A. Iowa Tests 
for Young Children. Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XI, No. 4. 
Iowa City: Iowa University, 1936. Pp. 9-58. 

6. The New Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale. Tennan, Lewis 
M., and Merrill, Maud A. Measuring Intelligence. A Guide to 
the Administration of the New Revised Stanford-Binet Tests of 
hiielligence. Boston: Houghton Mifilin Company, 1937. Pp. 
xii 4“ 4:61. 

7. Linfert and Hierholze'Ys Scale for Measuring the Mental Develop- 
ment of Infants during the First Year of Life. Linfert, H. E., and 
Hierholzer, H. M. A Scale for Measuring the Mental Develop- 
ment of Infants during the First Year of Life. Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, 1928. Baltimore, Md.; The Williams and Wilkins Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. V -|- 33. 

To these tests may be added three other sources of infor- 
mation on the pattern of development in infancy to which 
reference has already been made: 

Arnold Gesell and Helen Thompson, The Psychology of Early 
Growth, including Norms of Infant Behavior and a Method of 
Genetic Analysis. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 
Pp. ix -|- 290. 

Mary Cover Jones, “The Development of Early Behavior Patterns 
in Young Children,” The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XXXIII (December, 1926), 537-585. 

Mary M. Shirley, The First Two Years: A Study of Twenty-Five 
Babies. Vol. I: Postural and Locomotor Development. Vol. II: 
Intellectual Development. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1931; 1933. Pp. xv 227; Pp. xvi ^13. 

These tests of mental development include a large per- 
centage of items which may be classified as tests of motor 
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co-ordination. Their significance in intellectual develop- 
ment is not clearly established. Gesell found the items on 
his scale predicted fairly well a baby’s subsequent level of 
achievement. Other investigators, notably Bayley'^^ 
Furfey and Muehlenbein,-^^ found very slight predictive 
value in the tests given during the first year. The same 
children tested in their third year ’made widely different 
scores from those Avhich they made earlier. One explana- 
tion of the inconstancy of these test results lies in the nature 
of the tests used. They do not have a high reliability. When 
the Biihler Infant Scale was repeated with the same children, 
their scores varied from — 19 to +46 points. The early 
tests consist chiefly of motor and manipulative items while 
the third-year tests require considerable language facility. 

Inadequate as the tests for infants are, they are superior to 
the incidental, unstandardized judgments that are continu- 
ally being passed on children. The impressionistic informa- 
tion, however, should not be disregarded. In any important 
decision, such as the placement of an infant in a foster home, 
other sources of information should be obtained to supple- 
ment the test results. A kriowledge of the intelligence and 
achievement of the baby’s parents and observation of his 
spontaneous behavior are additional aids in placing him in 
the kind of home in which he would probably be most hap- 
pily adjusted. 

INFLUENCE OF THE SURROUNDING CULTURE 
ON INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Children in different cultures grow up to be different, not 
only because of differences in heredity and experience, but 
also because they have acquired from the surrounding cul- 

42 Nancy Bayley, “Mental Growth during the First Three Years: A Develop- 

mental Study Qf Sixty-One Children by Repeated Tests,” Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, XIV (1933), 1-92. ' 

43 p. H. Furfey and Josephine Muehlenbein, “The Validity of Infant In- 
telligence Tests/' The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psy* 
chology, XL (March, 1932), 219-223. 

44 Ruth M. Hubbard, “A Study of the Reliability and Validity of the 
Biihler Infant Scale,” The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 361-384. 
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ture a certain pattern so integral a part o£ them that it is 
often identified with their personality. The influence of the 
culture is seen most clearly in studies of primitive societies,^® 
in some of which even so-called masculine and feminine 
traits are reversed, the women assuming leadership in busi- 
ness, in family life, even in courtship; the men playing a 
clinging-vine role. This influence of the culture in shaping 
the characteristics of individuals, without doubt, begins to 
operate early in life. 

At conception the effect of the surrounding culture is 
negligible except as it has determined the persons who mate. 
In some cultures this is a very important influence. 

Certain customs may affect prenatal development. In 
countries, for example, where custom demands that the ex- 
pectant mother be confined in dark rooms and her diet 
limited in essential food substances, the growth of the fetus 
is seriously impaired. In less primitive societies economic 
conditions affect the health of both mother and child. A 
definite relationship has been reported between adequacy of 
diet and income.'*’^ The diet of the poorest group compris- 
ing four and one-half million people was found to be defi- 
cient in every dietary constituent examined. The next 
higher income group had a diet adequate in proteiip, fat, and 
carbohydrate, but deficient in all the. vitamins and minerals 
considered. The third, or middle income group showed a 
dietary deficiency in several important vitamins and min- 
erals. The fourth, or well-to-do group, had an almost ade- 
quate diet and the wealthiest group showed a surplus of all 
constituents examined. To make the diet of the poorer 
groups adequate would involve an increase of from 12 to 25 
per cent in milk, eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, and meat. 
The conditions under which underprivileged groups live 
are, moreover, associated with ignorance of the newer knowl- 

45 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934. 

46 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primitivh Societies. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1935. 

47 John Boyd Orr, Food, Health and Income. London: The Macmillan 
Company, 1936. 
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edge of nutrition and with inadequate medical care of the 
expectant mother. 

Many instances of the specific influence of custom on the 
physical make-up of children might be cited — the practice of 
flattening the head of Indian infants in certain tribes, the 
foot-binding of the Chinese, the deforming of lips and ears 
among certain African tribes. In less primitive cultures the 
adequacy of medical care in the community and the mother’s 
knowledge of nutrition and infant care affect the psychologi- 
cal as well as the physical development of children. The 
child’s physical care during the first few weeks, so largely 
determined by the social conditions into which he is born, 
may be an important determiner of his emotional develop- 
ment. The quality of the food and the ease of getting it, 
and protection from the communicable diseases of infancy 
may have a great deal to do with the individual’s outlook on 
life. 

During the early preschool period the effects of the sur- 
rounding culture become still more marked. The child 
learns the language of the surrounding culture. He not only 
learns the words but also acquires the emotional implications 
with which his social group has invested them. In the United 
States the word Bolshevik is a different stimulus to the child 
of a Socialist than it is to the child of a bank president. The 
rate of progress in acquiring speech likewise depends in part 
upon the spcial environment. Values, attitudes, expressive 
movements, all develop, in subtle ways, according to the cul- 
ture pattern. 

The influence of the culture on child development is 
indicated by differences in responses made by children in 
different environments to scales standardized on certain 
groups of American children. For example, the average per- 
formance of one-, two-, and three-year-old Negro children of 
Jamaica, B.W.L, on the Gesell schedules^® was inferior to 
that of the New Haven children, but not consistently so. In 

48 M. W. Curti et al., ‘The Gesell Schedules Applied to One-, Two-, and 
Three-Year-Old Negro Children of Jamaica, B.W.I.',” The Journal of Com' 
parative Psychology, XX (October, 1935), 125-156. 
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age of creeping, standing, and walking the Negro children 
surpassed the Gesell norms. In a number of personal-social 
items they were markedly inferior, though they excelled in 
such activities as running errands. 

INDIVIDUAL RECORD 

Under good environmental conditions babies pass through 
important stages of motor, intellectual, and social develop- 
ment during their first two years of life. Parents should not, 
however, expect their babies to reach a certain stage at a 
definite time, for development takes place at different rates. 
If, however, a given ability appears markedly earlier than the 
age range for children in general, the parent should consider 
whether there is any evidence of strain or fatigue. If the 
ability seems to be markedly retarded in its appearance, the 
parent should study the child’s physical and social environ- 
ment to see whether experiences should be provided to stim- 
ulate the delayed behavior. It appears to be desirable for 
children to pass through the normal stages of development 
without skipping any completely. There is even some evi- 
dence accumulating to show that a stage omitted may be 
reverted to later on after the child has gained a degree of 
maturity which makes the earlier stage inappropriate. 

An accurate long-continued study of development of indi- 
vidual children as here outlined may also have some value 
for research on the still unanswered question: “What is the 
effect of a given sequence on later development?” 

Accordingly, the developmental stages which, under ordi- 
nary conditions, may be expected during the first two years 
are outlined in the following pages. For each item the cen- 
tral tendency in age derived from the normative summaries 
listed on pages 80-81 is given. Reader should translate the 
single figure given into a range covering from two to four 
months. For example, the average age of sitting alone is 
given as six months, but individuals in the middle 50 per 
cent of normal children may sit alone as early as the fifth 
month or as late as the seventh month, while the upper and 
lower quarters of the distribution show a still wider varia- 
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lERFORMANCE OF INFANTS FROM BiRTH TO Two 
Representative PI Ye^rs of Age {continued) 


Activity 


Uses several syllables . . . .t ^ 

Recognizes familiar peopl distress, 

Shows fear, disgust, ang' 

excitement, delight . . . j flexion of 
Grasps with simultaneou 

nipulation. 

Rotates wrist freely in ma £j.Qjp 

Piclcs cube deftly and di 

table 1, 

Sits alone one minute . . . help. . 

Held erect, stands firmly u finger 

Picks up pellet with par 

prehension 

Raises self to sitting positiCijij^g” 
Strives for attention by 
stretching out hands towa^j^g 

Opposes thumb in seizing ci' 

Holds cup 

Feeds self with hands 

Tries to pull off clothes . . f ^ 

Points with index finger . -v^j^y 

Examines hands if wet or st t 

Tries to put on clothes . . . 

Rubs body with soap or,(oiVls rhyth- 
Supported under arms, /makt 
mic stepping moven/ents .i 

Creeps when prone . / .f 

Sits alone 

Says da-da, ma-ma . . ;tention; 

Cries if other child receives 
offers toy to other child; 

other child 

Pulls plug out of bath 

Creeps .on "; 

Pulls self up to standing positi- 
Stands holding on to furniture 
Imitates movements of other clf' ’ * 
Opposes toy being taken away . Q^g 
Pulls on the clothes of adults; dult's 
adult an object; imitates a ^ 
movement with a plaything 
Puts aside toys to turn to an> 
child 


Centr.m. Tendency in 
.\ge of Appearancf. in 
Majority of Infants 


Age when' Your 
Child Acquired 
THE Ability 


Six months 


Seven months 


Eight months 


Nine months 

it « 


€t 14 


4( 44 

Ten months 

C< 44 

<4 4( 

44 44 

♦4 44 


Eleven months 
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Reprksknta'hvio Pehiormanck of 
Years of A(;f 

Tnfants from Birth to Two 
{contmueci) 

Activitv 

Central Tendency in 
A(;e of Appearance in 
Majority of Infants 

Agewjien Your 
Child Acquired 
THE Ability 

Strives for aticnlioii of other child 
(begiiminj? of orgaiii/ocl play ac- 

tivily) 

Taps a small hell 

Holds crayon adaptively to make a 

stroke 

Removes paper cap from hca<l .... 
Obtains a (oy by taking a .second step 

Stands, supporting sSolf ........ 

Lowers self from standing to sitting 

Eleven months 

Twelve months 

44 


Crawls out of a hole in a hoard elc* 

44 44 



44 



Fourteen and fifteen 



months 

“ “ “ 





Speaks first word in presence of ex- 

44 4* « 


auliu^^ 

Shows anger hy icinpcr tantrum 

Throws hall into box 

Rolls a bowling ball 8 feet 

Scribbles simntancously and vigor- 
ously 

Eighteen months 

<4 44 


Gets olf inverted box six inches high 
or stool 19 inches liigh on which he 

*jiltiiitr 

44 «4 


1J4^ 

nUmb*; three stct)S * 

4* 


Irii'fj'r'' 

44 44 


11T\/'\I'I 1/HW 

.4 


Differentiates hettveen stroking and 

rimilnr <srrihli1e 

Twenty-one months 


Trbfnx\.'*s hull 


Riiihh aiij'ht lower 



Pl'in^ts r)f in cnhe.s in box 

44 44 


Crosses feel 

Walks attended on the street 

Walks backward 

Obeys simple commands 

.SijjTifh nn one foC)! 

44 <4 

Twenty-two months 

44 << 

TwclUy-ilirec months 

44 « 


Speaks first pronoun, phrase, and sen- 
icnce in presence of examiner 
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Representative Performance of Infants from Birth to Two 
Years of Age (conlhiued) 


Activity 

Central Tendency in 
Age of Appearance in 
Majority of Infants 

Ace when Your 
Child Acquired 
THE Ability 

Repeats two out of three words 

spoken by examiner 

Piles tower of six blocks with good 

co-ordination 

Imitates vertical or horizontal strokes 
Throws bean hag into a twelve inch 

hole after practice 

Rolls a rubber ball half way up an 

incline, 3 feet, 8 inches long 

Climbs upon chair, height 17i/C inches 

Twenty-three months 

Twenty-four months 


Gets off chair 13 inches high 

Runs 

Names parts of face 

Counts 1 without object ^ 

Repeats three digits 

Recognizes self in mirror 

*t 4* 



tion. In the third column the parent may record the age 
at which ah individual child reached each stage. Such a 
record may have four possible values: (1) to direct parents' 
attention to the child’s development, (2) to avoid premature 
development or omitted stages in development due to over- 
stimulation, (3) to provide necessary stimulation in cases of 
retarded development, and (4) to study the effect of pai'- 
ticular sequences on later development. 

Obviously, the developmental pictures will vary with en- 
vironmental conditions as well as with hereditary tendencies 
of individual children. If records of this kind are systemati- 
cally and accurately kept in precisely described situations, 
some light may be thrown on the relationship between se- 
quences of development and other factors. Still more impor- 
tant is the pattern of behavior that is developed month by 
month under given environmental conditions. 

Parents will be fascinated by a careful study of their baby's 
vocabulary as it grows word by word. A word may be con- 
sidered a part of the child’s vocabulary when it is used cor- 
rectly in daily conversations; when it is named in reply to a 
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question such as “What is this?”; when it is used spon- 
taneously by the child in response to objects or events or in 
his own interminable monologues. The following form of 
record is simple and convenient: 


Date 

Word 

What the Word Was Intended to jMean 

Dec. 1 

drink 

I want a drink 


shoe 

Name of the object 

Dec. 3 

up 

I want to get up on your lap 


dada 

Father 

Dec. 4 

shoe 

Forgotten when tested 


dog 

Name of the animal 


down 

I want to walk 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Give illustrations from your experience of children who were de- 
cidedly advanced or retarded in any phase of their development. What 
factors seemed to be responsible for the acceleration or for the retarda- 
tion? 

2. Keep a record of the progress made by one child in walking. Bid 
he have to be taught to walk? If so, how was this done? 

3. What is the broad general sequence in motor development? 

4. What do the majority of babies learn to do with their hands dur- 
ing the first year? 

5. How does preference for one hand develop and what is its signifi- 
cance in child development? 

6. What effect does spedal training have upon the development of 
different motor abilities? 

7. Keep a record of the progress made by one child in talking. 

8. Mention in order the steps usually taken in acquiring speech. 

9. At about what age do most children begin to say real words? 

10. Should a mother be disturbed if her child dobs not say a single 
word at the end of his first year? 

11. Describe the kind of social environment which is most likely to 
help the child acquire a rich and varied vocabulary. 

12. Observe manifestations of anger, fear, and pleasure in infants, 
noting all the factors in the situation. How are these emotions mani- 
fested and evoked? Why is it difficult to identify specific emotional 
behavior? 

13. What are the effects of a mild emotion? of a strong emotion? 

14. What is .the usual course of development of emotional behavior 
during the first two years of life? 
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15. Observe the reactions of infants of different ages to you as a 
stranger. Note individual differences in babies of the same age in 
social situations. 

16. What kinds of simple commands can one-year-old babies be 
taught to obey? Two-year-old babies? 

17. Describe one baby’s responses to (a) members of his own family, 
(b) strangers. If there is a noticeable difference or similarity, how do 
you account for. it? 

18. What kinds of behavior make you think a child is intelligent? 

19. What advantages does an intelligence test have over casual 
observation? What disadvantages? 

20. Give examples of ways in which a given culture has influenced 
the development of young children. 

21. Is there any evidence that the personality development of babies 
may be affected by a severe illness during the first year? 



CHAPTER VI 


HOW THE BABY LEARNS 

The baby grows and learns. In fact, his growth in size 
and strength; the better functioning of his heart, lungs, 
digestive system, and glands; and the growth of his brain 
make the learning of increasingly difficult tasks possible. 
There is an increase in learning ability with age — a matu- 
ration in learning capacity as the nervous system develops. 
Moreover, learning in the present is dependent upon past 
accomplishment. One cannot learn complex mental tasks 
until he has acquired the prerequisite basis of experience. 
For example, the enrichment of vocabulary is dependent 
upon the mastery of simple language processes and first-hand 
experience with things and people. Thus, learning and mat- 
uration are mutually inclusive. Development is the result of 
these two overlapping processes under specific conditions. 

Learning and Maturation, — Learning may be defined as 
the process by which a child is able to do something that 
he could not do before and which cannot be accounted 
for by maturation alone. Stoddard and Wellman ^ have 
defined maturation as 

the expected growth and development of an organism under nutri- 
tive arid stimulatory conditions within the normal range. 

With good nutrition and a reasonably stimulating environ- 
ment a baby may be expected to sit up and to walk without 
especial training. In these fundamental motor abilities mat- 
uration plays the leading role. Instruction and practice 
improve this initial motor control. The acquisition of spe- 
cific language forms is more clearly a learned activity. With- 
out some instruction the child could not acquire the lan- 

1 George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology, p. IB^, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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guage of his country. Nature is seldom all-sufficient. In 
the most fully functioning behavior patterns there is an ele- 
ment of learning. 

Learning may occur before births if unusual stimulatory 
conditions are present. A fetus which responded to a loud 
sound learned not to respond. It became habituated to the 
sound when the stimulus was repeated a number of times. 
Another fetus appeared to respond to a certain type of me- 
chanical vibration after, but not before the vibration and a 
sound had been presented together a number of times. 

At birth the baby is equipped with the minimum essen- 
tials of living. He does not have to learn to breathe, to 
make his heart beat, to digest food, or to make random move- 
ments. With no instruction whatsoever the majority of 
babies grasp a rod, make sucking responses, and contract 
their pupils in response to light. Yet none of these acts, 
commonly called reflexes or '‘unlearned responses’" occur in 
an entirely mechanical and uniform way. Infants show in- 
dividual differences in these responses depending upon their 
own physical functioning and environmental conditions. 

Postnatal environment, of course, still more rapidly 
modifies behavior. All through life the present status of an 
individual grows out of his past learning. 

A short period of training at a later stage of maturation 
has proved more effective in learning certain motor skills 
than a longer period of training at an earlier stage of de- 
velopment. In other words, training which was begun with 
a maturity advantage was more effective than earlier train- 
ing and the patterns of response were more mature.® In the 
case of any activity there is a readiness for learning, varying, 
to be sure, with individual children, that should be recog- 
nized if the most efficient learning is to be secured. 

Rapidity of Learning in the First' Years, — Learning in 
the first two years of life is exceedingly rapid, partly because 

2 Fowler D. Brooks and Lawrance F. Shaffer, Child Psychology, pp. 5()--51. 
Boston: Houghton MifBin Company, 1937. 

2 Arnold Gesell, “Maturation and the Patterning of Behavior,” in Handbook 
of Child Psychology (second edition revised), p. 228, Carl Murchison (Editor). 
Worcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933. 
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the need for knowledge and skill is so great. The child’s 
biological needs continually exceed his ability to satisfy 
them; his reach exceeds his grasp. Under such intense 
natural motivation the most effective learning may be 
expected. 

Conditions of Effective Learning. — Some children learn 
more rapidly than others. This difference in rate of learn- 
ing can be accounted for by structural and environmental 
factors. The quality and form of the neural structures are 
the primary determinant of the level of a child’s ability to 
learn. Some children are inherently more educable than 
others. 

The stimuli to action which arise in the environment 
likewise play a part in learning, especially in learning of 
the more complex type. Some environments are stimulat- 
ing beyond the normal range; and accordingly encourage 
learning. For that reason guidance of infants and small 
children consists chiefly in studying their previous develop- 
ment, appraising, it, and making their environment more* 
conducive to effective, socially useful learning. Guidance 
likewise consists in showing them, or better still, helping 
them to discover for themselves, the most appropriate re- 
sponses to particular situations. 

Helping a child make a more effective response in a given 
situation is training in its best sense. Parents , should recog- 
nize more fully the importance of both patience and teach- 
ing. They cannot expect children to learn the ways of this 
world quickly and witliout instruction. During the first two 
years instruction consists chiefly of showing the child better 
ways of meeting difficulties and satisfactory substitutes for 
fear, rage, and jealousy. As Stoddard and Wellman ^ pointed 
out, training differs from practice in being “analytical, selec- 
tive, and purposive.” Practice which is mere repetition pro- 
vides the least effective condition for learning. 

Through an extensive series of laboratory experiments 

■4 George D. Stoddard and Beth L. Wellman, Child Psychology, p. 191. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 
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Thorndike ^ has described the following degrees of effective- 
ness of learning: 

1. Mere repetition of the situation — no effect, necessarily. 

2. Repetition of a situation with its appropriate response — 
some effect. 

3. Repetition of a meaningful situation and response — effec- 
tive learning increasing with the degree of mcaningfulness. 

4. A meaningful situation and response plus desire to learn — 
still more effective learning. 

5. A meaningful situation and response plus desire, plus satis- 
faction in the process or outcome — the most effective con- 
ditions for learning. 

These general principles of learning will be made more 
concrete by application to specific learning situations in the 
lives of infants two years of age or younger. 

LEARNING MOTOR CONTROI. 

Learning to Walk. — The infant’s urge to walk is strong. 
In all kinds of environments babies learn to walk, following, 
in general, the sequence of stages already described. Even 
in countries where the baby’s movements are hampered by 
custom, children make progress as soon as they have the nec- 
essary freedom in the use of their bodies. In the develop- 
ment of the ability to walk maturation plays a most impor- 
tant role. 

Environmental factors likewise enter in. The process 
of learning to walk has many ups and downs, due in part to 
circumstances. For example, one twelve-month-old baby 
was making steady progress in learning to walk without help. 
One day he slipped on a small rug and fell on the slippery 
hardwood floor, hitting his head. This one painful experi- 
ence markedly delayed his progress in learning to walk. The 
fall resulted in an unwillingness to continue his attempt to 
walk. As long as walking resulted in satisfaction, progress 
was made. When it resulted in greater pain than pleasure, 

5 Edward L. Thorndike, The Fundamentals of Learning. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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progress was interrupted. Other children, however, may not 
show so great a delay due to a painful experience. 

What can the mother or nurse do to help the baby learn 
to sit, stand, and walk? At least two things are essential — 
food and freedom. Adequate food is needed to build muscle 
and bone. Freedom is needed for developing and learning 
to control the muscles. A clean sheet spread on the floor 
where there are no drafts is a safe place for the baby, un- 
hampered by clothing, to turn and kick and squirm freely. 
A little pen by which the child can pull himself up to stand- 
ing position is helpful about the sixth or seventh month. 
Again the laissez-faire policy modified by the adult’s interest 
in the child’s progress is best — do not interfere with his 
own efforts or force him to walk before he is ready. There 
is some danger of strain from too early, forced attempts to 
sit up and ,to walk. 

All babies tumble in learning muscular control. The 
stage should be set, however, so that they will tumble in a 
relatively soft place. To prevent serious injury from falls, 
the baby should never be left alone except in a crib with 
raised sides, in a baby pen, or some other place from which 
he cannot fall. Four-months-old Jean fell from the bed one 
day. Her mother tliought the baby was safe on the bed 
because she had not yet learned to creep or crawl. But while 
her mother was out of the room, Jean had managed to 
wriggle herself to the edge of the bed and tumble over. 
When the baby is learning to creep, a good way of substi- 
tuting a desirable response for the undesirable one of tum- 
bling off the bed is to teach him how to slide down the side 
of the bed until his feet touch the floor and to drop to 
creeping position. Sliding down stairs in the same careful 
way step by step should also be taught before serious acci- 
dents have a chance to occur. 

Freedom and a safe place in which to run and climb are 
essential. Two-year-olds are “into everything.” The prob- 
lem is threefold: to provide plenty of things they can “be 
into” without harming themselves or making trouble for 
others; to remove, as far as possible, from .the house and 
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surroundings anything that might harm the baby; and defi- 
nitely to teach the child what to do in situations wliich 
might prove dangerous or annoying if he does the wrong 
thing. 

Outdoor Play Materials, — The child who has fields and 
paths to wander about in, little hills and steps to climb, pet 
animals and other children to play with, flowers, birds, trees, 
and farm animals to look at, and feel, and listen to, has 
valuable material for his development. In the open country 
there are many objects the child can manipulate — stones, 
pebbles, branches of trees, logs, chips, small sticks, milkweed 
pods, dandelions, and daisies. These are lacking on the neat, 
well-groomed lawn of a suburban house. In the backyard 
may be provided boxes of all sizes — some as big as apple 
boxes to crawl into and around, others smaller to pile up 
into, structures of various shapes. Cans free from sharp 
ragged edges may be made into wagons by punching a hole 
in one end through which is put a strong piece of string. 
An old bell or pebbles placed inside a can furnish the noise 
so satisfying to two-year-olds. Some place can usually be 
found in which to hang a low, strong swing. Wagons, trains, 
fire-engines, autos, wheelbarrows, kiddie cars, and other toys 
to pull or push or move about in are popular at this age. 
A plank raised at one or both ends teaches balancing and 
gives a sense of adventure. A box of beach sand, and a small 
plot of ground dug up so that plenty of loose dirt may be 
used in making mud pies furnishes primitive, but still popu- 
lar, manipulative material. What difference does it make 
if one corner of the yard does look disheveled? The baby 
can be taught to keep the rest of the yard tidy, and his own 
corner in as good order as possible. The same play mate- 
rials may be used on the well-fenced-in roof of an apart- 
ment house. There are many flat city roofs wlrich are going 
to waste so far as the children are concerned. These are 
ideal, convenient city play spaces — sunny, free from some 
of the noise, dust, and dangers of the streets. One apart- 
ment house has organized its own roof nursery school where 
the preschool youngsters play together under the direction 
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of one or two mothers who take turns supervising. The 
boxes, sand table, and other apparatus were bought co-opera- 
tively. There is a little house where the individual chil- 
dren’s toys are kept, so that wagons, balls, pails, and the 
like do not have to be carried up and down each day. Put- 
ting one’s toys away each day in one’s own locker, and 
respecting the possessions of the other children are good 
habits to acquire. The very smallest child who has just 
learned to walk puts away at least one toy each day before 
he goes down. The mothers in charge seldom have to say 
“don’t” or to interfere with the children’s activities because 
there is practically nothing on the roof that the children 
should not play with. Squabbles over each other’s toys are 
tlie most frequent cause of adult intervention, and out of 
these grows the consciousness of property rights and the need 
of taking turns. 

It is the freedom to explore and learn tbat is important, 
not the place per se. This freedom may be secured in cities 
and villages as well as in the open country. 

Indoor Play Materials. — Indoors, the two-year-old enjoys 
small household implements — a little broom, washtub, 
iron, and hammer. Doll’s furniture is interesting play mate- 
rial at this age. The child’s nursery, or his own comer of 
a larger room, should contain low cupboards and shelves in 
which he puts away his toys, picture books, crayons, pencils, 
paper, blocks, and other belongings. The low table and 
chair should be of just the right size so that when he sits at 
the table his elbows are at the level of the table and his feet 
flat on the floor. A blackboard is a stimulus to drawing 
and writing. Scrapbooks may be made by cutting pictures 
from magazines and pasting them in old blank books or in 
books made of wrapping paper sewed together. He may use 
scissors with blunt ends to cut out the pictures in blocks 
rather than in exact outline. The irregular blocks left by 
the carpenter are often more fun to play witli than expensive 
blocks. At this age toys should be as large as the child can 
manage. They should be things that the child can make 
a noise with, build with, cause to move, ride on, or manipu- 
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late in some way. Such objects in his environment encour- 
age the normal development of motor ability. 

The Eliminatioji of ''Don't.” — To remove as far as pos- 
sible the things in the environment that call forth ‘‘don’ts” is 
a negative way of providing for positive learning. If the 
mother will for several days write down the reason for every 
'‘don’t/’ she will have a list which will be interesting to 
study. She will discover the number of “don’ts” caused by 
objects in the room or grounds which might just as well be 
removed from the baby’s sight or reach. Heavy urns, bowls, 
books, bric-a-brac, loose pins and buttons, knives, and forks 
are objects which may be removed from the baby’s environ- 
ment until he has learned to use them properly. She will 
discover the number of “don’ts” caused by the baby’s being 
placed in a position in which he may hurt himself. A stair- 
way without a gate, an open window which he can reach, 
machines which are running, scalding water, a chair so 
placed that he may tip over backwards — these dangerous 
situations may be largely eliminated by forethought. 

The following is a list of "don’ts” which one mother said 
to her nineteen-months-old baTiy during one day: 

"Don’t throw dollie out of the bed.” (One morning the baby 
threw her doll and hit her mother on the side of her head.) 

"Don’t put powder can top in the water.” (The powder can 
top was given her to play with during her bath.) 

"Don’t pull washcloth away from mother.” (She thinks that 
is a good joke and laughs when mother tries to get it away from 
her.) 

"Don't upset the water.” 

“Don’t pull bureau cover off.” 

"Don’t pull high chair over on you.” 

"Don’t touch spoons, knives, and forks.” (She likes to go 
around "unsetting” the table.) 

"Don’t slap spoon with food in it.” (She likes to push the 
spoon and spill its contents as she is being fed.) 

"Don’t put spoon in sister’s plate.” (She likes to take a 
sly dip out of someone else’s plate.) 

"Don’t kick the table.” (By kicking against the table she can 
push her high chair over backwards.) 
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“Don’t stand up in the high chair.” 

“Don’t pull high chair apart.” 

“Don’t put the pin in your mouth.” 

“Don’t touch the bread.” 

“Don’t break any more wall.” (The baby tries to break off 
bits of plaster from a crack in the wall.) 

“Don’t put the plaster in your mouth.” 

“Don’t scratch chair with the plaster.” 

“Don’t bt'eak the cup.” 

“Don’t pull the flowers up.’” 

“Don’t walk in the mud.” 

“Don’t climb on the cellar door.” 

“Don’t shake your high chair.” 

“Don’t reach for the corncobs.” 

“Don’t reach for dish.” (When on mother’s lap.) 

“Don’t put safety pin in your mouth.” 

Many objects in the environment are not removable. 
Bureau drawers must be used by adults. Bookcases cannot 
be emptied so that baby will hot get hold of their contents. 
Matches are difficult to put out of the climbing baby’s reach. 
Autos and trolleys run on streets where two-year-olds live. 
To most of these situations the baby can be taught to re- 
spond in a satisfactory way. If he wants to pull everything 
out of his mother’s bureau drawers, he can be given a drawer 
or basket full of scraps of material and various objects, and 
told, “This is baby’s. He can take everything out of this. 
This (the bureau drawer) is mother’s. Baby must not open 
this.” If he wants to tear up the morning newspaper, he 
may be given an old paper with the comment, “Here is an 
old paper you can tear.” If he is noisy while his grand- 
father is taking a nap, he should be told to run on tiptoe 
and speak in a low voice. Later, when there is no occasion 
to be quiet, he should be told, “Grandpa isn’t sleeping now. 
You may run and shout if you wish.” In order to avoid 
harm from autos and odier sources of danger the child must 
learn that a command given in a certain tone of voice must 
be obeyed instantly. There are a few situations where im- 
mediate obedience is imperative. 
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Learning to Pick up Objects. — The random movements 
the newborn makes are the capital he has to invest in new 
combinations of skills. At first the baby’s hands will fumble 
with the small rubber toy or other objects which he en- 
counters; finally, they will succeed in grasping it in an 
awkward manner. He should be allowed to '‘try, try, again’' 
without interruption and without much help from adults. 
Left alone to solve the not insurmountable difficulties he 
meets in picking up objects, he will develop a commendable 
independence in these simple situations. Overcoming diffi- 
culties gives even a young child a satisfying feeling of mas- 
tery. Occasionally he may be shown a more convenient way 
of grasping than the one he learns by chance. Although 
there is a central developmental trend in the perfection of 
thumb opposition, the infant does not adopt any single 
method to the exclusion of other methods.® 

When he is in the fumbling stage, the mother can provide 
many objects small enough to be grasped easily and large 
enough not to be swallowed. When the baby has learned to 
grasp objects and needs practice in looking for and recog- 
nizing things, she should provide only a few objects at a 
time. 

At about six months of age the tendency to put things in 
his mouth is very strong. Shortly after that time the hands 
should find other interesting things to do and the hand- 
mouth pathway slowly fade out. If the baby is left alone too 
much of the time with nothing to look at or to play with, he 
may amuse himself by sucking his thumb. Bright-colored 
balls and birds hanging a few feet away from him will occupy 
his attention. (See Appendix III.) Rattles, strong celluloid 
and rubber rings and animals, unbreakable dolls, blocks, un- 
tearable picture books, nests of hollow blocks, spools, but- 
tons and beads on strings that will not break, small lids and 
covers, and aluminum spoons and cups are all suitable toys 
for the first year. The most popular play materials for two- 

® Arnold Gesell and H. M. Halverson, “The Development of Thumb Op- 
position in the Human Infant,” The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, XLVIII (June, 1936), 339-361. 
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year-olds are dolls and their equipment, clay, painting, 
blocks- and wagons. 

Learning to Look, — The toys suggested encourage the 
development of meaningful vision as well as hand co-ordina- 
tion. Accordingly, the baby should be given many kinds 
of objects which he can look at and handle. He should be 
allowed to look at things as long as he likes without inter- 
ruption. A change of surroundings as from room to room, 
or from indoors to the street or garden increases his interest 
in learning to look and see. 

Learning to Feed Himself , — li the child sees the rest of 
the family eating with spoons, he may want a spoon, too. 
At this age babies get great joy from doing things for them- 
selves. Some time, between the eighth and the tenth 
months, the baby will usually show an inclination for a 
spoon. When this readiness occurs, he should be given 
opportunity to learn to use one. Of course, teaching him 
to feed himself is at first more trouble than feeding him; 
but if the mother continues to help him, he may lose his 
eagerness to learn. The spoon should be of medium* size. 
A piece of oilcloth on the table and under the baby’s chair, 
and even a bib made of the same material, will prevent 
worry and impatience when the baby spills a good deal at 
first, as he is sure to do. A bowl with deep sides is easier 
to fill the spoon from than a shallow plate. The chair 
should be low enough so the child may rest his feet flat on 
the floor, or on some firm support. Books, or a box of the 
right height may be used as a footstool. The child must 
not be expected to feed himself during the entire meal at 
first. When he tires, the mother may help with the last few 
spoonfuls. Placing the. spoon in the correct position, guid- 
ing the hand to the mouth a few times, showing delight 
when a cargo arrives in port intact, encouraging him to "do 
it just like sister,” brodier, or father, and never showing 
impatience or annoyance at his efforts are some of the ways 
in which the parent or nurse can facilitate the learning of 
this skill. By three years of age he will probably be ready 
to use a small fork and by six or seven years, a knife. At 
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about three years of age the Dionne quintuplets could drink 
from cups and use spoons fairly well. In fact, they could 
feed themselves quite capably, but not in a manner that 
would be approved by Emily Post. 

Learnmg to Dress Himself, — Practice makes perfect if 
the best method is used every time and success is made pleas- 
ant. During the second year the baby should have plenty 
of practice in learning to dress himself as soon as he shows 
readiness for learning the different processes. The proc- 
esses of dressing that seem easiest for him should be taught 
first, one by one. Taking off his clothes is easier than put- 
ting them on. Putting his arms and legs through the proper 
openings is one of the first steps in learning to dress himself. 
Between one and a half and two years, he may learn to cap 
one foot with a stocking; a half-year later, to start the stock- 
ing over the foot, get it upon the foot, and pull it up cor- 
rectly. These and other steps in the process of learning 
to dress have been carefully analyzed."^ Attention may be 
called to armholes by games or songs, such as “First one 
hand and then another,” “Peek-a-boo, peek-a-boo, Rich-^ 
ard’s hand is coming through,” or “Bobbie’s hand goes in, 
Bobbie’s hand comes out.” ® 

Buttoning is one of the most difficult processes. In the 
Stutsman Performance Test a strip of material with buttons 
sewed on it and another strip with corresponding button- 
holes is given to the child. None of the eighteeri-months- 
old children could button all the buttons, and most of the 
two-year-old children left the test incomplete. When the 
baby succeeds in his fumbling with button and buttonhole, 
smiles and encouragement should be given. Babies’ clothes 
should fasten in the front with a few large buttons. 

A study ® of thirty children ranging in age from one year 

7C. B. Key, et aL, “Process of Learning to Dress among Nursery School 
Children/^ Genetic Psychology Monographs, XVIII, No, 2 (1936), 67-163. 

8 Harriet M. Johnson ^nd Maude Stewart, A Nursery School Experiment, 
p. 33. Bulletin of the Bureau of Educational Experiments, No. 11 (revised). 
144 West 13th Street, New York: Bureau of Educational Experiments, 1924. 

sLovisa Wagoner and Edna M. Armstrong, “The Motor Control of 
Children as Involved in the Dressing Process,” The Pedagogical Seminary 
and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXV (March, 1928), 84-97. 
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eleven months to five years two months in the Iowa'»>^^ta^; 
College Nursery School showed that 

children who manipulate buttons easily also score high on the 

Merrill-Palmer Performance Tests, and the Goodenough Drawing 

Test and the Nest of Cubes. 

The four children under two and a half years seemed to have 
little skill, and consequently little interest, in buttoning the 
jackets. “Children three years and over were interested and 
eager to button.” This experiment suggests to parents that, 
at about two to three years, they may expect their children 
to begin to button some of their own clothing part of the 
time. Unbuttoning is easier tlian buttoning and buttons in 
front are easier to manage than buttons on the side. Buttons 
in the back were too difficult for almost all young children. 
Outdoor clothing — leggings, winter coats, and the like — 
are more difficult for children to put on than underwear 
and dresses. 

The teaching of skills frequently has far-reaching effects 
even in the first two years. Having acquired skills along 
one line may change the child’s attitude toward other things. 
One three-year-old became restless and a little defiant — a 
noticeable change from his former co-operative self. The 
family paid little attention directly to his changed behavior, 
but reduced all possible demands and taught him some little 
tricks that helped him to dress himself more quickly. Just 
getting sufficient control over the technics of dressing so that 
he could care for himself seemed to be an important factor 
in overcoming his lapse into irritability. He had been 
almost to the point of being able to dress himself but needed 
help at many places. With a little patient training he 
learned to spread his clothes out in order and to complete 
whole stages in the process for himself. He still asks for help 
but it is he who is now in command of the situation instead 
of the adult. He is proud of the shift in responsibility and 
says, “I am a big boy. I am almost a grown-up child. See, 
I can dress myself.” He shows a satisfaction that extends 
'*bevond the dressing time and process. Even during the first 
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two years the conquest of skills is an aid to independence 
and to personality development. 

LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 

The significant achievement of acquiring spoken language 
results chiefly from a baby’s feeling of need, from his natural 
impulses to use the vocal apparatus, and from tlie effects that 
his early attempts at vocalization produce. A pattern of asso- 
ciations is built — feeling of discomfort, crying, mother 
coming, relief of discomfort. Thus, the baby learns to com- 
plete the pattern by making the appropriate cry. 

There comes a time when the baby chances to make a new 
sound, just as he chanced to grasp an object and to enjoy 
the ensuing sensation. He tries to repeat the enjoyable 
sound and, if successful, babbles that sound interminably. 
Every baby at first has a language of his own, sometimes 
so patterned in inflection and intonation that it sounds like 
a foreign language. This “baby talk” makes a contribution 
to the learning of real words, but if parents learn it, they 
deprive the baby of a strong motive for learning adults’ 
words, since he can get what he wants by using his own lan- 
guage. If the more primitive form of language gestures will 
secure the things he desires, there is no urge to acquire the 
more difficult form of communication, speech. Something 
that is greatly desired is worth making an effort to name, 
if naming is necessary to secure it. 

Interesting sights and sounds also provide stimuli to 
speech. Outdoor trips furnish new experiences that encour- 
age recounting. Looking out on a busy street stimulates 
conversation about its sights and sounds. Animals furnish 
interesting, easily imitated sounds. 

Picture books help the baby to enlarge and interpret his 
experience, and so aid language development, especially if 
the objects are named as the child looks at each picture.'. 
Picture books of familiar objects, such as the common do- 
mestic animals are. better for the little child than pictures 
of unfamiliar wild animals. 

The adults’ manner of speaking to the baby is also a factor 
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in his speech development. The child’s auditory patterns 
must be made very distinct. Speaking clearly and slowly 
and directly to a child whose attention is fixed on the speaker 
helps him to hear and comprehend the meaning and to 
reproduce the sounds of the words more accurately. Taking 
pains to repeat a^ain and again words that resemble the 
sounds the baby is already making help him to acquire adult 
speech. Correct pronunciation is important in the early 
years. 

The child carries through life not only the language of the group 
in which he is reared, but also, to a certain extent, the language of 
the individual who cares for him most constantly through the first 
years of life. If this person is his mother, he is likely to have the 
accent of his mother. If it is someone else, then her dialectic sounds 
will color it.i® 

From the babble period language may develop in a num- 
ber of directions, depending upon the way persons respond 
to the child’s first attempts at speech. Babble sounds may 
develop into “baby talk,” careless, inaccurate speech, or cul- 
turejd speech, depending upon the baby’s environment. 

A child’s vocabulary will have greater vitality if he knows 
the meanings of words before he attempts to say them. He 
should know what a dog looks like, feels like, sounds like, 
and does, before he learns to say the word dog. Accord- 
ingly, the best words for the child to learn first are those 
which he needs in his everyday experiences and in his famil- 
iar environment — such words as milk, bread, table, chair, 
coat, hat, shoe, water, and drink. While the baby is being 
dressed, the mother can name rhythmically the various arti- 
cles of clothing as they are put on. Mrs. Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell has shown the poetic possibilities of such 
rhythmic enumeration. 

Taking time to talk with the baby, to name and explain 
objects, to tell him stories about himself and his activities — 

g 

Smiley Blanton and Margaret Gray Blanton, Child Guidance, p, 98. 
New York: Century Company, 1927. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 

11 Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Here and Now Story Book, Two-to-Seven-Year^ 
Olds.jNcvf York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921. 
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his eating, dressing, outdoor excursions, his toys, and other 
aspects of home life — are ways of increasing his vocabulary 
during the second year. The mother, in turn, should not be 
too busy to listen to the child’s chatter. His verbalization 
of ideas should be encouraged as an essential part of his 
development. Giving him something he wants wlien he 
asks for it correctly and not when he indicates his need by 
gestures, paying attention only when he addresses the person 
properly, answering his questions patiently and in terms he 
can understand, furnish motives for learning to use phrases 
and sentences. It is best for children to learn the words 
in natural situations which demand their use. The mother 
may use the word “plate” many times in everyday table con- 
versation, and when the child points at or reaches for a plate 
the mother may ask, “What do you want?” If the child does 
not yet know the word, the mother may say, “Do you want 
a plate? Billy wants a plate. Give Billy a plate.” Words 
must be heard hundreds of times before they are reproduced 
correctly, and their meaning is clearly understood. It is 
probably unwise to make a lesson of language study by ask- 
ing the child to “say robin,” “say plate.” This forced 
vocabulary drill sometimes results in a negative attitude 
toward learning new words. It was found that some chil- 
dren who could not talk well had been given too much 
supervision, while others had received too little instruction 
in acquiring new words. 

BUILDING EFFECTIVE EMOTIONAL 
PATTERNS 

Emotional behavior is too important for all future learn- 
ing to be neglected. It controls, to a large extent, what is 
chosen to be learned, as well as the effectiveness of the learn- 
ing process. In moderation each emotion has constructive 
elements. Therefore the aim in the education of the emo- 
tions should be their desirable modification, not their 
elimination. 

At no time of life can emotional behavior be more readily 
modified than in the early years when it is relatively uii^xed 
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and unpatterned. Emotional behavior becomes built into 
the child's personality by much the same process as his other 
behavior. ‘ 

Learning Not to Be Afraid. — How does it happen that 
babies who at first seem to have few fears develop into 
children and adults who are afraid of many difiEerent things 
— animals, strangers, snakes, ghosts, and situations that to 
others have no terrifying character? Watson’s well-knoivn 
laboratory experiment with the nine-month-old Albert 
showed strikingly the way in which new fears might be 
acquired through the process of conditioning. At first the 
baby made friendly approaches toward the white rat, but 
after the rat appeared several times simultaneously with a 
loud sound, the child began to cry, withdraw, and other- 
wise show the response of fear to the animal alone. This 
emotional response to the rat “spread” and Albert became 
“conditioned” to fear other furry objects also. This is one 
way in which fears are built. 

Through the same process of re-conditioning the opposite 
kind of emotional response may be built up.^® A rabbit 
which initially aroused withdrawing reactions in another 
child, Peter, eventually evoked approach responses through 
association with pleasant things. The pleasant stimulus was 
always stronger than the negative one and the positive re- 
sponse accordingly prevailed. 

All children do not respond to conditioning in exactly the 
same way that Albert and Peter did. Repetition of the 
experiment did not show the same results. This is because 
the total situation is not always the same. The object may 
not have the same meaning to all children. Their bodily 
condition will vary. They have different degrees of security 
and anxiety, and bring to the experimental situation differ- 
ent previous modes of response and knowledge. 

Emotional fear patterns are not built only by the process 

12 John B. W^atson and R, Rayner, ‘‘Conditioned Emotional Reactions/* 
The Journal of Experimental Psycholo^, III (February, 1920), 1-14. 

13 Mary Cover Jones, “A Laboratory Study of Fear: The Case of Peter,** 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXI (Sep- 
tember, 1924), 308-315. 
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of association with previously acquired fears. There is evi- 
dence of fear reactions which appear not to have been 
learned through being specifically related to other emotional 
experiences, but to have developed as the child grows older. 
Thus, fear of strangers in a certain environment tended to 
appear about the fifth month and fear of the dark shortly 
after two years of age. 

What can the parent or nurse do to prevent unnecessary 
fear? In addition to the method of re-conditioning already 
mentioned, the commonly used methods have been disuse, 
distraction, verbal appeal, social imitation, and the repeti- 
tion of the feared situation in the hope that familiarity will 
breed an unemotional acceptance of it.i'‘ The method of 
disuse in early infancy may be illustrated by precautions 
taken in not unnecessarily startling the baby or giving him 
a feeling of insecurity through unskilful handling. Gradu- 
ally he will become accustomed to the ordinary noises of 
the household, some of which he himself makes. 

A second variation of the method of disuse is that of intro- 
ducing objects and people to the baby under favorable con- 
ditions. The pet dog should not be brought to the baby 
when it is barking violently. The neighbor should be intro- 
duced while the baby is safe and happy in his mother’s arms. 

A third type of disuse is to avoid the use of fear in disci- 
pline. Ignorant or wicked nurses often build fears of police- 
men, burglars, or animals in order to secure obedience. The 
temptation to use fear for this purpose is great because it is 
such an easy way to control the behavior of little children. 
Shutting them in a dark closet after having created a fpar 
of the dark, telling them the bears will get them, shouting 
at them, spanking them, telling them the policeman will 
carry away bad children — these means of discipline are still 
too frequently practised. Two types of children are likely 
to result from the use of fear as a means of controlling their 
behavior. One is the defiant child, who gains control of his 
fear and refuses to be intimidated. The other is a nervous, 

i*Mary Cover Jones, “Elimination of Children’s Fears,” The Journal of 
Expenmental Psychology, VII (October. 1924), 382-390. 
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timid child, who is afraid of innumerable things. Chronic 
anxiety in adults may be due to excessive fears of things 
and people acquired in young childhood. Locke, in his 
Essay Concerning Human Understandings first printed in 
1690, gives some very modern suggestions on this point: 

Those who have children, or the charge of their education, would 
think it worth their while diligently to watch, and carefully to pre- 
vent the undue connection of ideas in the minds of young people. 
This is the time most susceptible of lasting impressions. . . . The 
ideas of goblins and sprites have really no more to do with darkness 
than light: yet let but a foolish maid inculcate these often on the 
mind of a child, and raise them there together, possibly he shall 
never be able to separate them again so long as he lives, but dark- 
ness shall ever afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas.^® 

The method of disuse, while not effective in eliminating 
fears, may be useful in preventing their development. 

Verbal appeal is of slight value during the first two years. 
The child’s comprehension of oral speech is too limited to 
make it an effective vehicle of instruction concerning fears. 
Even with older children under experimental conditions 
the attempt to overcome fear with verbal explanations and 
reassurance met with slight success. 

Social imitation plays a relatively large part in preventing 
and dispelling fears of infancy. A baby’s attitude toward 
many things is frequently determined by the cue he gets 
from his companion. One baby on the beach who was about 
to cry as a wave rushed up around his feet laughed and 
gurgled and splashed in the foam when he saw his sister do 
this. Moods may be communicated. Joyousness, calmness, 
and confidence are contagious and babies are very susceptible 
to these influences. 

Children need reassurance in meeting strange, unfamiliar, 
and apparently threatening experiences. Adults should not 
ignore the fact that the situation, though not in itself dan- 
gerous, is terrifying to the child. If a mother talks sooth- 
ingly, laughs, names the various kinds of animals, and en- 
courages the baby’s attempts to reach for, play with, or feed 

15 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Vol. I, p. 531. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1894. 
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them, interest and curiosity will gradually drive out fear of 
harmless animals. The mother’s manner of meeting a 
stranger will often furnish a cue for the child. 

To gain control over a terrifying situation is to dispell 
fear of it. A little child afraid of the sea or a bathtub full 
of water is quite willing to get a small pan of water and 
to play in it with little toys. The amount of water and 
the amount of splashing may be increased day by day until 
finally the child is willing to have the water come up all 
around him. 

An indirect way of combating fear is to improve the baby’s 
physical condition. Poor health increases the tendency to 
fear, since it is associated with withdrawal from new situa- 
tions which require a certain degree of vitality and vigor. 
A characteristic of many diseases is increased fear and 
anxiety. When fatigued, even adults are more easily fright- 
ened and start more violently at a slamming door than when 
they are rested. 

Intelligence and knowledge are likewise important factors 
in the elimination of unnecessary fears. The intelligent 
child learns how to meet many fear-arousing situations 
safely. They then have no terror for him. If he meets with 
success in many new situations, he develops self-confidence. 
If he repeatedly fails, he is likely to lose confidence in him- 
self. The habit of meeting new situations with interest 
and curiosity rather than with suspicion and dread may have 
its foundations laid in these first two years. As James 
Stephens says: 

Curiosity will conquer fear even more than bravery will; indeed it 

has led many people into dangers which mere physical courage would 

shudder away from.^® 

Learning Not to Get Angry. — Frequent outbursts of 
anger are a destructive rather than a constructive factor in 
child development. It is, therefore, desirable to know how 
they may be prevented and how treated when they occur. 
In the first place, unnecessary hampering of the baby’s move- 

16 James Stephens, The Crock of Gold, p. 9. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1926. 
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ments in bathing and dressing may be avoided by knowing 
the best technic of handling him and by providing clothing 
which is easily put on — garments open all the way down 
the back and fastened with a few easily adjusted tapes or 
buttons. Awkward and uncomfortable handling is a source 
of irritation. Since many babies thoroughly enjoy the bath, 
a bath battle is usually due to lack of skill in giving the 
bath. Even putting on xvinter clothing may be done with 
smiles and frolic. The mother should give care and thought 
to teaching the baby to accept cheerfully bathing, dressing, 
and other necessary details of everyday living. If the baby is 
interested in helping to put his arms into the sleeves, and his 
legs into the leggings, and in otherwise taking an active part 
in dressing himself, anger will be avoided because his move- 
ments and desires are no longer being thwarted, but rather 
are being aided by the mother. 

In the second place, unnecessary interference with the 
baby’s activities should be avoided. If carrying the baby 
away from some interesting activity is necessary, his attention 
may first be attracted to some little object which he may 
carry with him without interfering with his mother’s plans. 

In the third place, continued failure to get things he wants 
should be avoided. If tlie baby cannot reach something 
which he desires, the object should be moved a little nearer 
so that it may be obtained with reasonable effort, or a stick 
should be provided with which he can secure the object if 
he has sufficient sagacity to see the relationship between the 
stick and the object. Helping the baby in these indirect 
ways prevents the response of anger from occurring, and 
gives the infant a sense of achievement in place of a sense 
of failure and thwarting. Of course, there are some things 
he cannot do and some objects he should not touch, but in a 
home built for babies, such objects are not numerous, and 
the baby soon learns not to bother with them. Helping the 
baby to avoid frequent failure is not incompatible with the 
suggestion previously made to interfere as little as possible 
with the child’s activities, in order not to remove stimuli to 
effort and reasoning. The assistance given should be just 
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enough to bring the task within the physical and mental 
capacity of the child. 

It is not possible to prevent all outbursts of anger. The 
baby must learn that he cannot always have what he wants. 
It is not too early during these first two years for him to 
learn what he can do and what he cannot do in certain situa- 
tions. Desirable conduct can be defined and learned with- 
out the concomitant of emotional disturbances. 

When temper tantrums occur, the parent should recognize 
the bewilderment and anxiety which the profound organic 
disturbance is causing the child himself. Certainly his in- 
tense feelings should not be aggravated by spanking or fur- 
ther deprivation. One baby stiffened, kicked, and screamed 
one night when his mother brought the sleeping bag and 
began preparations for bed. She left him alone until he 
had become calm and was ready to help her with the bed- 
time routine. If she had let him go to sleep without the 
sleeping bag, a temper tantrum might have become part of 
the bedtime program. Spanking would have intensified the 
emotional outburst. Leaving him alone helped him to calm 
down and to identify his behavior as undesirable and un- 
profitable. As a result, the fit of temper in that situation was 
not repeated. 

As is true of fear, physical irritations — sore gums, 
chapped skins, mosquito bites, and indigestion — predispose 
to anger. Regularity in feeding, dressing, going for an out- 
ing, and in all the other events of the day is the best back- 
ground for growing happy babies with equable tempers. 
And ‘‘happiness should be the predominant note of baby- 
hood.’^ 

It is not entirely clear psychologically how painful re- 
sponses are learned. Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
relativity of satisfaction. Approval for not crying may be 
more satisfying than the relief that comes from tears. Any 
thought, feeling, or act is part of a total situation and, 
chameledn-like, changes its nature and meaning as the total 
situation changes. 
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SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE CHILD DURING 
THE FIRST TWO YEARS 

L Leave the baby free to grow — i.e., do not interfere 
unnecessarily with his activities. 

A. Leave him unhampered by unnecessary and un- 

suitable clothing. 

B. Allow him to look at things as long and steadily 

as he wishes to. 

C. Leave him free to kick and squirm and creep, so 

that he will be ready to sit and to stand when 
the time comes for him to do so. 

D. Let him do things for himself, try to find a way 

out of his own difficulties, and make an effort 
to get the things he wants. Expect him to look 
out for his own needs as far as possible. 

E. Encourage him to make his wants known through 

speech, and reward his successful attempts. 

F. Play with him gently, often during routine bath- 

ing and dressing, but avoid causing him fatigue 
from too much unusual and exciting experi- 
ences. 

G. Plan all the mechanical details of bathing and 

dressing so that unnecessary fear and irritation 
will be avoided. 

HL Remove from the house as many things as possi- 
ble that may harm the baby or necessitate many 
*'don'ts.” Glass bowls and heavy ornaments 
placed on a tablecloth may be pulled down on 
the baby. Vases and dishes which the baby 
may break should be placed entirely out of 
reach. Scissors and knives should be kept 
where only adults can use them, until the 
baby is old enough to learn to use them safely. 
IL Provide an environment which supplies the stimuli 
needed for this stage of development. Give oppor- 
tunities for initiative -and adventure. If suitable 
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materials are provided, the baby may be expected 
to make good use of them. 

A. Place within reach of the baby, when he begins to 

want to handle things, a number of objects of 
a convenient size. 

B. Place near the baby two or three interesting ob- 

jects when he is learning to look for, reach for, 
and recognize special objects. 

C. Provide colored balls and birds and other objects 

that are washable, nonbreakable, and fast in 
color for the baby to look at when he is lying 
awake. 

D. Take the baby from room to room and outdoors 

on the street so that he will have new sights 
to looTc at. 

E. Provide a little pen or something by which the 

baby can pull himself to standing position 
when he feels so inclined. 

F. Talk to the baby with clear, slow, accurate articu- 

lation and varied inflections. 

III. Provide a pleasant, sanitary nursery with washable 

walls and floors, low shelves, a box, or cupboards in 
which to keep toys; a sunny window; a low rocking 
chair; a low firm table; a bassinet of the simplest 
type; harmonious colors; one or two beautiful pic- 
tures changed from time to time; a few artistically 
illustrated books, such as those illustrated by 
Caldecott, L. Leslie Brooke, and M. Boutet De 
Monvel; a wicker wardrobe; and homemade or 
ready-made toys such as have been previously men- 
tioned. If the baby cannot have a room of his 
own, a corner of the shared room may be furnished 
for him. 

IV. Treat the baby consistently with respect to the funda- 

mental routines — respond in the same way to a 
situation each time until he knows what to expect. 
For example, maintain uniformity in the bedtime 
program. Do not hurry him to bed one night and 
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permit people to frolic with him at bedtime another 
night. Do not sometimes leave him alone when 
he cries for attention and at other times take him 
up and cuddle him. 

V, Help him gradually to adjust his individual physio- 
logical rhythms to a suitable daily schedule and ad- 
here to it within reason, thus maintaining regularity 
in feeding, sleeping, bowel movements, and exer- 
cise. Do not expect him to become civilized too 
soon. 

VI. Avoid as far as possible stimuli which evoke unde- 
sirable responses. 

A. Avoid slightly burned or spoiled food which might 

cause an aversion to that particular food. 

B. Handle the baby skilfully so as to avoid arousing 

fear of falling or anger at interference with his 
movements. 

VII. Maintain an appropriate balance in accordance with 
individual differences in children, being neither 
too stern or too solicitous. Temper the task to the 
child’s ability. If the learning task is too difficult, 
he will give up and turn his attention to other 
things. Learning takes place when a child feels a 
need and recognizes that certain knowledge and 
skills within his power to acquire are necessary to 
satisfy it. 

VIII. Whenever you do anything for the baby, try to do 
it with him, not to him. Start the activity, then 
wait for him to do part of it. For example, when 
you pick up even a tiny baby, slide your hands 
under him, then wait until he curls up a little as 
an adjustment to being lifted. Have him hang 
on to you with knees and arms as soon as he can. 
He is then active rather than passive. 

IX, Do not be so careful and troubled about many detail 
that the baby cannot be enjoyed as well as loved 

“ An attitude of serenity on the part of adults anc 
an adult example of happy work are importan 
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factors in the child’s education. Do not be afraid 
of showing the baby a warmth of affection. It is 
not necessary or desirable for parents to maintain 
a cold, scientific aloofness. 

X. Make desirable behavior satisfying to the baby. Cer- 
tain routine habits can most easily be formed by 
the same method that a trainer uses in teaching an 
elephant to play ball or a bear to beg — namely, by 
getting the act performed each day and immediately 
rewarding success. Solving his little difficulties is 
decidedly satisfying to the baby. In general always 
try to make the things which the baby ought to 
learn, pleasant, and the things he ought not to 
learn, unpleasant. Anatole France sums up this 
most important education principle when he says: 

I would make lovable to her everything I would wish 
her to love.i^ 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Observe a baby during the first two years in his attempt to learn 
some process, such as picking up an object, playing pat-a-cake, marking 
on paper, holding a cup to drink out o£, using a spoon, etc. 

2. Give examples of cases in which satisfaction has encouraged and 
annoyance or pain has retarded learning. 

3. Explain learning as a modification of behavior. Under what 
conditions will the most effective learning probably take place? 

4. Explain development as the result of learning and maturation. 

5. Explain and give examples of how learning may take place 
through the process of conditioning. 

6. Explain and illustrate the process of re-education. 

7. How may some of the situations which make children angry be 
avoided? Situations which make children afraid? 

8. Show how each of the '‘don’ts” listed in this chapter might have 
been avoided. 

9. Make a list of appropriate play materials for a two-year-old child 
which the poorest parents could afford. 

10. Plan safe places where babies might play in several neighbor- 
hoods with which you are familiar. 

XT Anatole France, The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard, p. 198. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1925. 
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11. If a motlier complained to you about disobedience of her two- 
year-old child, what questions would you ask about the materials and 
opportunities for play which the child has? 

12. Give some helpful concrete suggestions for teaching a child to 
dress and feed himself. Consider the time for beginning training, ways 
of mastering mechanical difficulties in the process, use of approval, 
avoidance of fatigue and dissatisfaction, etc. 

IS. How would you go about putting a baby to bed who began to 
cry and kick at the word bed? 



CHAPTER VII 


ESPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE FIRST 
TWO YEARS 

A problem may be considered as a deviation from ex- 
pected development; it may even be thought of as a special 
kind of development, even as a necessary step in learning. 
Blatzd in an excellent chapter on the physiological appetites, 
has wisely said that these apparent aberrations in behavior 

are part and parcel of life and that too much significance is attached 

to their seemingly abnormal aspect and too little to their value in 

the total learning scheme.^ 

Some of the problems that frequently arise during the first 
two years are problems of health; others are psychological 
and social in nature. 

PROBLEMS OF DISEASE PREVENTION 

Rickets. — This is a disease of infancy and childhood in 
which the calcium and phosphorus metabolism is disturbed. 
Many factors may be involved, among which are an inade- 
quate supply of calcium and phosphorus, and a deficiency 
of vitamin D and the short ultraviolet radiations of the sun, 
A disturbance of the normal functioning of the parathyroid 
glands is usually associated with the incomplete deposition 
of lime salts in the growing parts of the skeleton. The 
prognosis for recovery is good or poor according to the de- 
gree of, bone deformity.^ Flabbiness of muscles usually 
accompanies the bone deformity and together they cause the 

1 Williain E. Blatz, "The Physiological Appctiic.'s,” iti A Handbook of 
Child Psychology (second edition revised), Carl Murchison (Editor), p. 731. 
Worcester,! Mass.: Clark University Press, 1933. 

- Marth^i M. Eliot and Edwards A. Park, “Rickets,” in Brennenian, Jo.scph 
(Editor), iPractice of Pediatrics, Vol. I, Chap. 36. Hagerstown. Maryland: 

Prioir Company, Inc., 1937. 
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child to be irritable when he is moved. An increased sus- 
ceptibility to other diseases has been reported in animals 
with marked rickets. Poor teeth, as might be expected, are 
likewise associated with this deficiency disease. The disease 
thus may affect muscles, bones, teeth, behavior, and suscepti- 
bility to other diseases. 

Rickets occur in small infants not receiving vitamin D 
during the winter months, although their diet is otherwise 
excellent. It is a preventable disease. Babies need not 
have rickets. It has been said that in one city there are no 
longer any rickety babies for medical men to study because 
all the mothers have learned what to do to prevent the 
disease. Even colored mothers ivhose older children have 
all had severe cases of rickets will now say, “Doctor, when 
yo’ gw’an to begin giv*n the baby cod-liver oil?” 

Cod-liver oil is important in the prevention and cure of 
rickets. In the Netherlands, for example, rickets appears in 
the winter among many babies whose diets are not supple- 
mented with cod-liver oil. Doctors frequently give preg- 
nant and nursing mothers cod-liver oil. The baby himself 
is usually given about half a teaspoonful of cod-liver oil 
daily during the second month and a gradually increasing 
amount during the first year. 

Cod-liver oil, however, is only one source of vitamin D. 
Other fish oils such as halibut liver oil also supply the 
vitamin, and the vitamin D content of certain substances,, 
such as milk and ergosterol may be markedly increased by 
irradiation with ultraviolet rays. (The preparation, vios- 
terol, is irradiated ergosterol.) One teaspoon of cod-liver 
oil or one quart of irradiated milk supplying an equal 
amount of vitamin D units gave adequate protection against 
rickets. Even irradiated evaporated milk appeared to be an 
adequate preventive but not a reliable curative agent for 
rickets in Negro infants. Irradiated milk and egg yolk are 
generally recommended as additional safeguards for infants 
who are likely to get rickets, rather than as the one protective 
measure to use. 

Irradiation of the infant s skin with the short ultraviolet 
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rays of sunlight or special lamps directly increases the vita- 
min D content of the body. One of the Children's Bureau 
folders ^ gives a detailed description and practical sugges- 
tions for exposing infants to sunlight. 

Sun baths may be given as early as at three to four weeks 
of age. Care should be taken to avoid the hottest rays of 
the sun in warm weather but to take advantage of the 
warmest rays in the winter. By turning a baby’s head so 
that first one cheek and then the other receives the sun’s 
rays for the first month of life and by raising his head 
slightly thereafter, his eyes will be protected. The article 
gives the following adequate directions for giving sun baths 
at different seasons: 

Spring . — baby born in the spring may begin sun baths by the 
middle of March or the first of April in a large part of the United 
States — ^in the South even earlier. For his first outdoor sun bath let 
the sun shine on his face and hands for 10 to 15 minutes, with his 
cap pushed back or taken off. Each day lengthen the time — ^by 3 
minutes for a fair baby and by 5 minutes for a dark baby. After the 
face and hands are used to exposure, roll up the sleeves. Soon the 
stockings may be taken off; then the dress, shirt, and band. After 
a month or two the baby should be getting half an hour of sun in 
the morning and half an hour in the afternoon, wearing only a 
diaper. Spring sun baths are best given in the late morning and 
early afternoon. 

Summer. — K baby who has his first sun bath in warm weather may 
have all his clothes taken off except the diaper. Let the sun shine 
on him for 10 minutes — ^5 minutes on the front and 5 minutes on the 
back. If the weather is very warm, a 2-minute sun bath is long 
enough at first. Lengthen the sun bath each day by B or 5 minutes. 
In very warm weather a 1 -minute increase a day is enough. 

The sun bath may be lengthened gradually to three-fourths of an 
hour, and many babies, especially those over 4 months, may have 
an hour's sun once or even twice a day. Summer sun baths are best 
given between 8 and 11 a.m. and after 3 p.m., when the sun is not 
too hot 

Longer sun baths are needed in fall and winter than in spring and 
summer, because in fall and winter the ultra-violet rays are weak. 
In cold weather a sun bath can be given indoors near a window 
opened at top or bottom, the baby lying in the patch of sunlight 

^Sunlight for Babies. Washington, D. C.: United States Department of 
Labor, Children's Bureau, Folder No. 5 (Revised), 1933. 
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coining through the open space. By holding her own hands in the 
sun the mother can tell how warm it actually is. The room should 
be heated and the doors closed to prevent drafts. Watch the baby 
carefully and cover him if the sun goes behind a cloud. 

At the first indoor sun bath let the sun shine on the baby’s face, 
hands, and arms for 15 to 20 minutes; after a few days uncover his 
legs also. Lengthen the sun bath gradually until it lasts 1 to 2 hours. 
When the sun is warm enough, even the baby’s shirt may be taken 
off. In the coldest weather it may be better to give two short sun 
baths a day instead of one long one. 

After a baby is used to indoor sun baths, he can begin outdoor 
ones very early in the spring. 

On many sunny days in fall and winter the baby should be put 
outdoors in the middle of the day for a long sunning on face and 
hands. In the sun the thepnometer may register 40 to 50 degrees 
higher than in the shade, and if the baby is protected from the wind 
the sun will help to keep him warm.^ 

The Journal of Home Economics^ gives the following 
directions for a sun suit: These suits are 

cut from an ordinary romper pattern with straight, short legs, deep- 
cut armholes, and low neck. They button on the shoulders or down 
the front. The lower portion is made of gingham, percale, or a 
sturdy cotton print which wdll withstand frequent contacts with 
mother earth and many launderings. The upper portion covering 
back and chest is a thin semi-transparent material such as voile or 
the coarsest bobbinet. This thin material should be faced back by 
inch-wide folds of the heavier material to make it stronger. 

“Skyshine,” as well as direct sunlight, has value. The full 
value of “skyshine” is derived only if nothing intervenes 
between the infant and the dome of the sky. 

Use of Windows through Which Ultraviolet Rays Pass. — 
Window glass is being manufactured through which the 
ultraviolet rays pass more or less completely. This special 
quartz glass has the disadvantages of being expensive, not 
effective in transmitting “skyshine,” and, in general, less 
efficient than several varieties of lamps now on the market 
which manufacture ultraviolet rays. If the lamps are used 
under the direction of a physician, the results are decidedly 
•* Sunlight for Babies, op cit., pp. 4-5. 

® “Sun Suits for Children," The Journal of Home Economics, XIX (August, 
1927), 455. Quoted by permission of the publisher. 
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beneficial, especially during the winter months in northern 
cities where the smoke and cloudy weather seriously reduce 
the amount of natural sunlight. 

Special sources of vitamin D and sunlight are a supple- 
ment to, not a substitute for, a diet adequate in other re- 
spects. The calcium and phosphorus “ in milk are essential 
bone-building materials. Mother’s milk is best in every 
respect, unless the mother has tuberculosis or her supply of 
milk is otherwise affected. There was a high incidence of 
rickets among Swedish and Finnish infants who were suckled 
only three to four months and given undiluted cow’s milk, 
whereas rickets was practically unknowri, in spite of the 
short summer and poor dwellings, among Lapland children 
who were given mother’s milk for about one and a half to 
four years, supplemented by frozen or dried meat and butter. 
Human milk is also rich in other vitamins. It is four to six 
times richer in vitamin C than the average cow’s milk. Its 
vitamin A content can be raised by increasing markedly the 
mother’s intake of vitamin A or carotene, a substance from 
which vitamin A may be derived. Mother’s milk supplies 
more iron as well as more vitamins. Cow’s milk pasteurized 
and irradiated is next best. McCollum ® concluded that 

there is no evidence that raw milk is superior to pasteurized milk 
in infant feeding. In fact, the latter is better digested by infants 
and possesses the added factor of safety. 

One quart of milk, on the average, supplies 676 calories 
(more than half of the total calories required for an eighteen- 
month-old boy) , 32 grams of protein (more than enough 
for the day) , more than: the gram of calcium required, almost 
all of the phosphorus requirement, approximately half the 
daily requirement of iron, and some iodine. It probably 
supplies sufficient vitamin A and is a very good source of 
vitamin B. With milk as a base an adequate diet can easily 
be built. The juice from one orange adds iron and a good 
deal of vitamin C. An ounce of oatmeal adds calories, 

6E. V. McCollum, '‘Nutritional Aspects of Milk P&steurization,” Public 
Health News, New Jersey Department of Health, XIX (February, 1935). 
387-389. 
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protein, and iron. One scant fourth of a cup of green 
vegetable is valuable for its iron, vitamins, and bulk. An 
egg yolk supplies iron and vitamin A. The white is not 
used for two reasons, first, because more protein than is nec- 
essary has already been supplied, and second, as a precaution 
in the case of children who may have a tendency to be 
allergic to egg white. The two slices of bread and butter, 
and baked potato add calories, vitamins A and B, and min- 
erals. Cod-liver oil will make up any deficiency in vitamin 
D. The day’s food for children of other ages may be selected 
by the same pattern — simply increasing the amounts and 
adding a greater variety of cereals, bread, fruits, and 
vegetables. 

Diphtheria. — For many years diphtheria has been one 
of the most serious problems of infancy. Its onset is insidi- 
ous. The child’s initial symptoms may not be referable to 
the throat, but consist of slight fever, malaise, and sometimes 
headache or abdominal pain. For that reason the throats of 
all sick children should be examined and antitoxin given 
whenever diphtheria' is suspected clinically. 

IVith the newer knowledge of preventive measures, sick- 
ness and death from diphtheria are fast being reduced. 
In Birmingham,*^ over a period of eight years, only fourteen 
cases of diphtheria have occurred in 58,000 immunized chil- 
dren. In Wisconsin,® since 1910, the number of deaths from 
diphtheria has dropped from 429 to 18. The number of 
cpes has decreased at about the same rate. It is the baby’s 
right to be immunized against diphtheria as early as six 
months. The family physician may be expected to under- 
stand the method of using one injection (Lederle) or two 
mjections of diphtheria toxoid. Protection is obtained from 
three to six weeks after inoculation. Immunization is the 
ounce of prevention that is worth a ton of cure after the 
baby has caught the disease. 

• Mathew Burn and Vera Fellowes, “Diphtheria Immunization/’ LanceU 
11 (November 24, 1934), 1181-1185. 

8 H. M. Guilford, “Diphtheria in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Medical JournaA, 
XXXIII (December, 1934), 899. 
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MAJOR MODIFICATION OF BASIC 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PROCESSES 

The baby must eventually modify some of his basic physio- 
logical needs to meet social demands. He must adjust to 
an adult regulation of time; he must learn to eat like an 
adult; he must gain control over his natural processes of 
elimination. This should be accomplished with a minimum 
of emotional disturbance. 

T eething, — About the middle of the first year the baby 
carries everything to his mouth. One reason for this action 
is that biting on something hard brings relief to the pain 
caused by the teeth trying to push their way through the 
gum. Gum tissue is very tough and hard to pierce. It is 
natural for the baby to want to bite and chew on something 
hard under these circumstances. Washable toys can be kept 
sanitary. Nothing should be left lying around which ought 
not to go into the baby’s mouth, for that is quite sure to 
be its destination. This gum irritation may predispose the 
baby to anger, and special care should be taken to avoid 
unnecessary thwarting and interference with legitimate 
desires. 

For the first nine months, breast-fed babies have the advan- 
tage over bottle-fed babies. They have, in general, less 
teething trouble and fewer digestive disturbances, and a 
smaller number die in the first year. The nursing mother 
can help to insure a good quality of milk by maintaining 
a highly , satisfactory diet sudh as has been previously men- 
tioned. Before the end of the first year the baby will begin 
to eat for himself many of the foods included in the mother’s 
diet. 

Weaning, — Weaning is a fundamental problem of adap- 
tation, whether it be the weaning from the mother’s breast 
in infancy or psychological weaning at adolescence. The 
process continues from infancy in the gradual separation 
from the infantile satisfactions that arise from close depend- 
ence upon adults. 

The chief reason why weaning is difficult is that the 
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child is required to give up a source of satisfaction, in this 
case, the nursing situation which he enjoys. The baby 
should not feel that weaning is a punishment. Accordingly, 
it is wise to begin taking the breast or bottle a^^^ay at the time 
when it gives the baby the least satisfaction. This can 
probably be done more easily at seven months than at 
fourteen months. Weaning is now a much more gradual 
process than it used to be. Weaning that is too abruptly 
and unsympathetically handled may create anxiety and irri- 
tability. Orange juice, tomato juice, prune juice, and cod- 
liver oil in small amounts are introduced by many pedi- 
atricians during the second month. Water in which vege- 
tables have been cooked may be given in the fourth month, 
so that the baby becomes accustomed to the taste of vege- 
tables. A thin cereal gruel may be substituted for one 
of the feedings as early as the fifth month, and may be 
gradually made thicker and more like breakfast .porridge. 
V^egetables and stewed fruit put through a sieve may be 
given in the seventh month or earlier. A little bit is given 
at first and the amount is slowly increased. Half a tea- 
spoonful of a vegetable is enough to give for the first time. 
Even after the ninth month, new foods should be introduced 
slowly. It may easily be four months before the baby is 
completely weaned. There is no need to hurry and no 
need to begin at a specified time if the weather is very hot, 
or the baby not quite so well as usual. The process of 
“weaning to” new foods should be given as much attention 
as the process of “weaning from” the nursing satisfactions 
of early infancy. 

Bladder ControL — Bladder control in the baby is at first 
the parent’s responsibility. It is possible, beginning in the 
first week, to study the times at which the baby urinates, 
and to prevent him from becoming wet and uncomfortable. 
By being picked up during the night at a certain hour — 
about ten o’clock in the first part of the training period and 
eleven o’clock later — and allowed to urinate, he can fre- 
quently go through the night without wetting himself. As 
soon as he wakes in the morning, he should be taken to the 
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toilet immediately so that he starts the day dry. Thus, he 
becomes accustomed to that dry comfortable feeling, and is 
annoyed by that uncomfortable wet feeling. By gradually 
increasing the intervals the danger of putting children on the 
toilet too frequently with a resulting lack of bladder growth 
is avoided. It may be better to stretch the time as far as 
possible even at the cost of an occasional accident. 

Near the middle of the third year is early enough for the 
child to assume full responsibility. Nervous and emotional 
strain may result from an attempt to gain control too early. 
Beginning at one to two years the question, “Do you have 
to go to the toilet?” should receive the reply “Yes” or “No.” 
Soon after this stage he should come of his own accord and 
ask to be taken to the toilet or go by himself if the toilet 
facilities are well-planned. Scolding hinders more than it 
helps. Wetting is not done wilfully, and should be dealt 
with patiently. Usually training for control at night should 
not be begun until daytime control has gained headway. 
Control at night is likely to be achieved somewhat later than 
control during the day. 

Although there are wide individual difEerences, one may arbitrarily 
state that lack of voluntary control of bladder elimination in the 
daytime after the second year, and in the nighttime after the third 
year, may be considered “enure tics,” ^ 

Enuresis, or lack of bladder control, may be of two types 
■ — one arising from physical causes; the other from psycho- 
logical causes. The former accounts, perhaps, for about 
5 per cent of the cases. Bleyer, in a clinical study of 129 
boys and 123 girls, concluded that “atropine and massage of 
the bladder were the only measures found to be effective in 
the treatment of true enuresis.” Steele, on the other 
hand, concluded from his study of the problem that the 

s William E. Blatz, op cit.; p. 752. See also H. Jalmar Fletcher, Bladder 
Control in Infancy and Early Childhood, Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. V, 
No. 4, 1933. 

10 Adrien Bleyer, "A Clinical Study of Enuresis,” The American Journal 
of Diseases of Children, XXXVI (November, 1928), 989-997. 

11 Arthur H. Steele, ''Nocturnal Enuresis,” The Journal Michigan Medical 
Society, XXXIII (August, 1934). 455-458. 
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best results were obtained by observing the time of night 
at which the child usually wet the bed, waking him one 
hour before the expected time, in order that he might 
voluntarily empty the bladder. The bed-wetting habit was 
usually controlled by this method in from one to six months. 
Blatz 12 recommended a similar training procedure and found 
the most obstinate cases of enuresis to respond to it within 
three to nine months. Arousing the child's sense of respon- 
sibility for control by keeping a chart of dry and wet nights 
is commended. This objective evidence of his accomplish- 
ment is his reward. Every effort should be made not to 
increase the child’s feeling of guilt and inadequacy. Neither 
of these methods, however, reach underlying causes of in- 
security and desire for attention which frequently seem to 
be the motivating factor in enuresis. Certainly, severe 
enuresis involves deep-seated personality difficulties which 
require expert analysis and therapy. 

Bowel Control. — It is a strain to gain control over elimi- 
nation at twelve months of age, with a possible danger of 
getting over-control and constipation. Temper tantrums 
and other behavior problems may result from overemphasis 
on this habit. Too early efforts to secure control may result 
in poor control. If the baby reverts to lack of control after 
a short training period, the next attempt at education is 
usually more difficult than the first. Gesell reported “reason- 
able regularity and control” of bowel movements in the 
majority of children at eighteen months and an assumption 
of responsibility for asking to go to the toilet in 85 to 100 
per cent of the cases. Although this relatively early re- 
sponsibility on the part of the child for bowel control is 
socially gratifying, it may not be physiologically wise. 

Responsibility for both bladder and bowel control may 
legitimately be carried by the parent until the child is at 
least two and a half years old. Because of possible regres- 
sions three-year-olds in the nursery school are required to 
have a complete change of clotiiing. In some cases there 
12 William E. Blatz, op, cit, p. 754. 
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has been far too much stress laid upon the child’s establishing 
this social essential of bladder and bowel control early. 

Eating , — ^ It is astonishing how soon the baby adjusts to 
a regularity of schedule that is probably far different from 
his own biological rhythm. He learns to be hungry at the 
appointed feeding time, if he is consistently fed at regular 
intervals. If he cries from hunger half an hour before feed- 
ing time, the crying may be arrested by giving him a drink 
of water or changing his bodily position. If a baby com 
tinues to cry before feeding, a change in routine may be 
indicated that would correspond more closely to his present 
physiological status. Things outside the baby himself, such 
as traveling, the cook’s departure, unexpected visitors, or 
parties, should not generally be allowed to interfere with 
‘the progress he is making in acquiring the necessary routine 
habits of our society. Parents who have never adjusted 
themselves to a definite schedule experience a real struggle 
in maintaining regularity for the baby. This is one of 
many ways in which children educate their parents. 

Eating is frequently less interesting to the not-very-hungry 
baby than other things. Accordingly, such a baby should be 
fed in a room relatively free from distractions. Some babies 
would rather look than eat. If there are too many interest- 
ing sights and sounds, the baby may prefer to pay attention 
to them rather than to the feeding process. Most babies 
love excitement, and if they are not too hungry, would 
rather see their mother’s consternation at their lack of ap- 
petite, than eat. 

It is not unnatural for a baby to spit out a new food. 
Doing so does not mean that he dislikes it. It may merely 
be his reaction to a new consistency or flavor. If well- 
prepared, wholesome food is placed before the child who 
feels free to choose whether he will eat it or not, without 
comment by the parent and without being offered a sub- 
stitute, he will learn to acquire '‘a reasonable repertoire” of 
tastes and feel no loss of personal prestige in the eating 
situation. Among the thirty-six children at St. George’s 
Nursery School over a period of six months there were only 
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103 refusals of food out of a total of 7,438 opportunities. 
Twelve children never refused any food. The three foods 
most frequently refused were rice, casserole of beef and 
tomato, and vegetable marrow.^^ 

Sleeping. — There is no justification for the too-frequent 
bedtime battles between parent and child. Sleep is a normal 
response of childhood. If the child has learned not to sleep, 
a normal response has in some way been modified. The 
child’s natural rest rhythms can be modified so as to conform 
to the convenience of adults. After the first month or two 
the waking hours gradually increase in length until, at the 
end of the first two years of life he is accustomed to a long 
nighttime sleep and a daytime nap of about one to two 
hours. 

Although individual children vary in their sleep require- 
ments and no one can decree exactly the amount of sleep 
a child should have, bedtime for a particular child should 
be regular. The many things that interfere with a regular 
bedtime should be avoided so far as possible. 

Mrs. Fenton tells how her baby in the twenty-third week 
developed the habit of wakening and crying about an hour 
after his evening feeding. The first night, the mother 
thought colic was causing the crying and she held him up 
over her shoulder, soothed him, and after an hour succeeded 
in getting him to sleep. The performance was repeated 
for three nights. On the third night, the mother made sure 
that there was nothing to make the baby uncomfortable. 
Then, when he a^vakened and began to cry, she paid no 
attention to him. He cried for twenty minutes before drop- 
ping off to sleep. The next night he cried in the same way 
for seventeen minutes. The following nights the time of 
crying gradually dwindled from ten to seven, to five, to four 
minutes, and finally to zero. 

When the Dionne quintuplets were between two and three 
years old, they apparently decided that bedtime should be 

13 William E. Blatz, op, cit., pp. 742-743. 

1-^ Jessie Chase Fento.n, A Practical Psychology of Babyhood, p. 267. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 
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romping time. As soon as they were put to bed, they 
bobbed up again. The nurses patiently replaced them in a 
horizontal position time and again until the quins finally 
got the idea that they were to go to sleep when put to bed. 

Children should not be “sent to bed.” After an active 
day and following a quiet, happy preliminary bedtime 
period, they should welcome sleep in a clean, airy, familiar 
room and appreciate the pleasant aspect of repose. 

Overfatigue should be avoided in the case of young chil- 
dren. When a child first begins to creep and walk, he is 
fascinated by his own locomotion and may become so tired 
he cannot sleep. For such a child short periods of rest dur- 
ing the day are essential. Half an hour of activity and ten 
minutes of rest seem to be more beneficial than an hour of 
activity and twenty minutes of rest. 

General Considerations, — In weaning from the breast, in 
establishing bladder and bowel control, in building good 
habits of sleeping, eating, and drinking, care must be taken 
to wait for sufficient maturity before trying to change the 
behavior. The child must have the capacity to learn before 
he can be trained. 

Children will resist anything suddenly introduced or anything that 
is too much at variance with the status quo^^ 

If the time is ripe for the development of these basic social 
habits and if the training is patient, persistent, and con- 
sistent, few problems connected with them should arise. 
There is no necessity or justification for taking all the joy 
out of the normal functioning of these physiological proc- 
esses, and by over-anxiety making the daily routine barren of 
any enjoyment to either parent or child. 

THE PROBLEM OF T H U M B - S U C K I N G 

During the first year of life thumb-sucking is to be ex- 
pected. At six months of age the baby frequently puts his 
hands and everything that is handy into his mouth. The 
parent need not be greatly concerned about spasmodic 
15 William E. Blatz, op. cit., p. 737. 
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thumb-sucking during the first two years. The tendency 
is likely to fade out of its own accord if no one makes a 
fuss about it. Some of the most troublesome cases seem to 
have been caused by someone who attached emotional ten- 
sion to it before the child had a chance to outgrow the habit 
of his own accord. 

There are several theories of the causation of thumb- 
sucking, It may be a symptom of physiological or psycho- 
logical distress. Some psychologists attribute the habit pri- 
marily to insufficient sucking at the breast or bottle. Others 
consider it an indication of dietary deficiency. Still others 
say it is merely a symptom of underlying emotional diffi- 
culties. There is probably some truth in each of these 
theories and certainly an indication of the need for studying 
each individual case. 

Effects of Persistent Thumb -Sucking. — The effect of 
thumb-sucking on the occlusion of the teeth and on the shape 
of the dental arch has been frequently noted. The deformity 
of the teeth takes the form of a forward displacement of the 
upper front teeth and sometimes a retrusion of the lower 
teeth. The most damage to the shape of the dental arch 
is done by the type of thumb-sucking in which the rounded 
surface of the thumb is toward the roof of the mouth. 

When the habit, broken in infancy, is resumed later, the 
pvermanent teeth tend to be pushed out of position in the 
same way that the first teeth were. One of the most difficult 
types of deformity to correct appears to be that caused by 
children who persist in sucking their thumbs, even a short 
time before going to sleep. 

In six cases reported there was a history of thumb- 
sucking but no malocclusion. In these cases the habit was 
broken sometime between their first and second year of 

16 Gertrude A. Heering, *‘A Study of Thumb Sucking in Infants from 
Two to Seventeen Weeks of Age/' Child Development, III (September, 1932), 
273-277. 

1' Samuel J. Lewis, **The Effect of Thumb and Finger Sucking on the 
Teeth and Dental Arches/’ Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 

18 David M. Levy, “Thumb or Fingersucking from the Psychiatric Angle,” 
Child Development, VIII (March, 1937), 99-101. 
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age. Correction of the habit frequently results in spontane- 
ous correction of the deformity by nature without ortho- 
dontic appliances. This natural procedure is usually the 
best to follow with the primary teeth. 

The psychological effects of thumb-sucking may be more 
serious than the physical consequences. Older children who 
are ashamed of the habit but unable to break it may experi- 
ence a detrimental loss of self-confidence.^^ They may 
attempt to conceal their crooked teeth by talking or laugh- 
ing with the palm over the lips, thus limiting their spon- 
taneous conversation and introducing a factor of self-con- 
sciousness into social relationships. 

Prevention of Thumb-Sucking, — The hand can early be 
weaned away from the mouth in the same way that the baby 
is weaned away from his mother. One of the best ways of 
doing this is to provide other things for the hands to do. 
Sets of pans, boxes, blocks or cups which will fit one inside 
the other, jars with lids that may be taken off and put on, 
balls, books with non-tearable pages to turn, boxes with 
little objects that may be put in and taken out, pegs to fit 
in a board, an abacus, and other toys that the baby can do 
something with — all these keep the hands so well occupied 
that they do not seek the mouth as a ‘‘parking place.'' If 
the tendency is not corrected in this natural way, it should 
probably be left alone until the child himself is old enough 
to co-operate in the correction of the habit. Scolding, nag- 
ging, or otherwise attracting attention to this and to other 
nervous habits may increase the tendency to seek these 
undesirable ways of response. Any form of therapy should 
be directed toward the total situation, not toward the par- 
ticular problem. 

NEGATIVISM OR RESISTANT BEHAVIOR 

Nature of Negativism, — At some time during the second 
or third years a child frequently becomes “contrary." He 
says “no” even to reasonable suggestions. “Stubbornness,” 

^^See Thom's excellent discussion of this problem in Everyday Problems 
of the Everyday Child, pp. lOi-112. 
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the mother may call it. He ‘‘wants what he wants when he 
wants it.” He insists upon doing the opposite of what the 
mother or nurse tells him to do. It is so common among 
young children that it must be considered as a phase of their 
development, not as a deviation from the normal. In other 
cultures, likewise, the same tendency has been found. 
Japanese investigators reported the appearance of a negative 
attitude toward the examiner at about the end of the first 
year which predominated in the test situation during the suc- 
ceeding two or three years. This kind of behavior appears 
to reach a peak near the end of the second year with girls 
and near the end of the third year with boys and appears to 
last longer and to be more severe in boys. After the third 
year it tends to decrease with age. 

^ Explanations of Negativism. — This resistance to author- 
ity is often explained as an attempt on the part of the child 
to assert his newly discovered self, to prove that he has a 
mind of his own, to develop his own individuality. It is an 
attempt to make the world conform to his whim. Of course, 
this feat is impossible. The world is indifferent and strong. 
The child learns this through his early experiments in 
resistance. 

Negativism may also be explained in terms of lack of 
knowledge and experience and competence in verbal expres- 
sion. The two- or three-year-old is constantly confronted 
with situations that he does not understand and is expected 
to do things for which he has not yet acquired the necessary 
skill. His first reaction to these difficulties is negativism. 
Refusal to act is a defense against demands that are beyond 
his power. Later he learns by experience, if his environ- 
ment is favorable, that there are more satisfying ways of 
meeting difficulties and he therefore gradually ceases to use 
his first infantile “way out.” 

Frequently a child’s resistant behavior is justifiable, even 
by adult standards. Sometimes he is accused of stubbornness 
when he is merely slow. The parent needs patience in 
waiting for such a child. Sometimes a child is accused of 
contrariness when he shows unwillingness to respond docilely 
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to unreasonable demands. A child, as well as an adult, is 
justified in resisting unnecessary or constant interference. 
If he is abruptly interrupted when intent upon some project 
of his own, he is justified in resenting such interference by 
saying “I won’t” or '‘No, No, No.” Sometimes a child 
responds in a negative way to a person he doesn’t like. He 
refuses to do anything such a person asks. Even praise from 
the disliked individual is rejected. Sometimes a child’s 
refusal to act is a justifiable defense against demands that 
are beyond his power. 

Combating Negativism. — Margaret McMillan, an Eng- 
lish nursery school worker,-^^ described a typical case of 
negativism which she frequently meets: 

The two-year-old comes into our open-air nursery school a very 
unhappy little person. Pale, white, rickety. . . . His first idea is 
that he is not going to be coerced. '‘No! No! No!" cries a little 
voice. “No bath!" “No dinner!” “No clean pinafore!” Above 
all, “No sleep!” A hundred times I have found one panacea for 
this wild and multiple revolt. It is acquiescence, consent. ... It 
is not coaxing he wants. . . . This sense restored, it is wonderful to- 
see how quickly an attitude of calm and power to note or observe* 
follow. ... 

Miss McMillan puts the child into 

an open-air shelter, whence he looks out over a little fence which he 
could bestride, on a moving, changing world. . . . Soon, it may be 
a week or only a day, he stops crying altogether and turns his atten- 
tion to other things. 

Then he is attracted gradually to the other children and 
their activities, and makes some movement to join them. 
His attempts to join are met, of course, with welcoming 
smiles. 

For individual children at home as well as for nursery 
school children the most effective treatment of negativism is 
indicated by its causation. Guidance consists indirectly of 
avoiding unreasonable demands on the child and abrupt, 
unnecessary interference with his activities, and directly of 

20 Margaret McMillan, ‘The Nursery School in Organic Education,” 
American Childhood, XII (February, 1927), 5-7. 
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helping him to discover better ways of meeting difficult 
situations. 

Ability to put oneself in the child’s place is a valuable 
asset in dealing with all kinds of behavior problems. Too 
frequently there is no common ground between the child’s 
world and the adult world. To the child a certain activity 
is pleasant and constructive while to the adult it is naughty. 
One two-year-old was in the ‘‘me too” stage, wanting to do 
everything her slightly older sister did. One morning the 
older sister found an eggshell on the table, crushed it as 
she had seen her mother do when making coffee. The little 
one looked for another eggshell, but there was none. She 
then spied a basket of fresh eggs, dropped one of them on 
the floor, and squashed it with her heel, saying gleefully, 
“Me break egg, too.” On such occasions, if the mother 
stopped to try to understand the meaning of the act to the 
child, she would seldom err in her treatment of the situa- 
tion. One mother says that she sometimes sits in the baby’s 
place and tries to see things from his point of view. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. What is the cause of rickets? How may this disease of infancy be 
prevented? 

2. Describe the weaning process. Is it a longer or a shorter process 
than it used to be? 

3. What causes of children’s dislike for foods may have their origin 
in the first year? 

4. Observ^e and record one baby's progress in learning to like a new 
food. 

5. How should new foods be introduced? 

6. There is a difference of opinion regarding the extent to which a 
crying baby should be given attention. What plan of dealing with a 
baby who cries in the night would you recommend? 

7. What are some of the underlying causes of thumb-sucking? Tell 
of methods of dealing with thumb-sucking which you have found to be 
effective or futile. What is the objection to the method of mechani- 
cally limiting the baby’s hand movements? 

8. Obsep^e a child two to three years of age and record in detail the 
situations in w’hich he shows stubbornness or contrariness. Try to dis- 
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cover the causes ' of the resistant behavior and suggest the best method 
of acting in the situation. 

9. Study the probable causes of delay in talking in the case of a 
child who has come under your observation. 

10. What suggestions would you give to a mother who is interested 
in helping her child to acquire bladder control? 

11. Describe other problems of developments which you have met in 
the case of young children. 

12. How should these so-called problems of early childhood be 
viewed? 



CHAPTER VIII 


HOW TO STUDY THE BABY 

( 

Parents, teachers, and other persons closely associated with 
children are constantly studying them to some extent. It 
is not expected that parents or teachers, untrained in the 
field of child psychology, can use technical methods of child 
study to make a scientific contribution to research. They 
can, however, use the simpler methods of child study to gain 
a better understanding of individual children and a more 
objective attitude toward them. Records of children’s be- 
havior hold, as it were, a mirror up to parents and teachers 
which discloses inadequacies in their treatment and their 
effect upon the child. They reveal developmental trends 
and call attention to responses that should be encouraged 
and experiences that should be provided. 

Sources of Material for Child Study. — There are three 
main sources of information about children: (1) their be- 
havior in natural situations, test situations, and experimental 
setups; (2) their products, such as letters, stories, essays, 
drawings, and things they have constructed; and (3) their 
verbal comments which indicate their thoughts and feelings 
and aid in the interpretation of their behavior. In addi- 
tion to these major sources of information the childhood 
memories of adults may throw considerable light on child 
development.! In studying infancy reliance must be placed 
chiefly on the first source, namely, their observed and meas- 
ured behavior. • 

Instrumental Methods Used by Research Workers.— -The 
research worker has at his command a background of knowl- 
edge and apparatus that are not available to the lay person.. 
Improvements are continually being made in instrumental 

I W'alter de la Mare, Early One Morning in the Spring;. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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methods o£ studying children. The cinema makes possible 
detailed, minute, accurate, permanent records of infant be- 
havior and growth which can be subjected to deliberate 
study by experts. Stereoscopic pictures and cameras that 
snap three views simultaneously have contributed substan- 
tially to the study of the development of children. By means 
of the galvanometer differences in electrical potential which 
may be significantly related to emotional behavior have been 
studied in infants as young as three or four months of age. 
An experimental cabinet ^ makes possible still more elabo- 
rate physiological studies of emotions. An apparatus has 
been designed and built for the purpose of obtaining simul- 
taneous records of 

changes in pulse rate, relative limb volume, respiratory rate and 
amplitude, apparent electrical resistance of the skin at two different 
parts of the body, muscular tension, and gross body movement.^ 

Technics for measuring volume of different parts of the body 
have been developed and progress made in perfecting exist- 
ing anthropometric measures.** The metabolism chamber 
has been used increasingly in studying the energy expendi- 
ture of infants and children under different conditions of 
rest and activity. By means of a special infant cabinet it is 
possible to control conditions of sound, light, heat, humidity, 
clothing, and the presence of other persons. The one-way 
observation screen enables a person to see what a child is 
doing without himself being observed and thus influencing 
the total situation. The stabilimeter and polygraph record- 
ing technic, an instrument devised to record automatically 
each movement the child makes, reduce the study of infant 
activity to precise objectivity. These and other instruments 

2 Harold E. Jones, “An Experimental Cabinet for Physiological Studies of 
Emotions,” Child Development, VII (September, 1936), 183-188. 

3 N. W. Shock, “A Continuous Recorder for Obtaining Synchronous Curves 
of Physiological Responses to Stimuli in Human Subjects,” Child Develop- 
ment, VII (September, 1936), 169-182. 

^ Howard V. Meredith, “The Reliability of Anthropometric Measurements 
Taken on Eight- and Nine-Year-Old Males,” Child Development, VII (Decem- 
ber, 1936). 262-272. 
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are now being used by research workers to obtain accurate 
data on child growth and behavior. 

By means of these instruments and experimental and 
clinical methods our information about infant development 
is gradually being extended. Thus far, our knowledge has 
been obtained from relatively small groups of children. The 
same careful study of other groups needs to be made in order 
to ascertain whether the general developmental sequences 
described are characteristic of similar groups and how they 
vary in different economic and social situations. Even more 
important than an accurate description of behavior as it 
is manifested under different conditions, is the study of 
the processes by which certain important end results are 
obtained. 

Methods and Technics of Child Study . — ^Technics of 
studying children comprise various forms of observation in- 
cluding rating which is essentially directed observation; 
testing; the interview; the questionnaire; and the autobiog- 
raphy. These technics are used in the experimental and the 
clinical methods of child study. The experimental method 
makes its most important contribution to research; the 
clinical method, to service to the individual child. The 
importance of the clinical method for research purposes, 
however, is rapidly increasing. In the experimental method 
certain conditions are set up and the results accurately 
recorded and critically studied. The clinical method aims 
to unify information about the individual obtained from 
all available sources. In the study of infants observation 
plays a very important part. 

The Technic of Observation, — Observation may be de- 
scribed as a “natural-scientific method” in which only the 
observed behavior of the individual is recorded. Observa- 
tion varies from the most precise to the most casual. 5 The 
method of controlled observation is valuable in discovering 
what the baby can do under defined conditions. There is 
a less specific kind of observation which aims to under- 
stand the total situation in which an observed behavior 
occurs and to bring to bear on the problem a background of 
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psychological acumen, or even a co-operative approach from 
a number of disciplines — sociology, anthropology, anatomy, 
physiology, and pediatrics as well as psychology and psy- 
chiatry. 

Although less accurate than laboratory observation by a 
skilled psychologist, lay observation is being encouraged be- 
cause mothers or teachers have opportunities to observe 
children for long periods of time, under natural and varied 
home conditions. For example, a mother, under the weekly 
guidance of a sociologist, may be encouraged to make daily 
observations on the behavior of her child. This method 
makes possible a study of the influence of the family con- 
tacts on the development of the child. In certain cases the 
investigator has himself gone into the home and daily 
observed the attitudes and behavior of parents and children 
in the family situation. The anecdotal records that teachers 
are making in increasing numbers represent an application 
of the technic of observation to everyday classroom situations. 
Finally, there is a tendency to encourage older children to 
observe themselves and to record their daily activities, and 
even thoughts and feelings, in the form of daily schedules 
or diaries. 

The observadon of overt aspects of behavior has its limi- 
tations as well as its advantages. It frequently suggests more 
problems than it solves, thus having, at least, real value as 
an exploratory technic. Incidental observation is to be dis- 
couraged on the ground that it is too haphazard for scientific 
investigation and may be misleading in pracdcal child study 
in so far as it directs attention to nontypical rather than to 
representative behavior. A limitation of even the more 
systematic type of observation is the increasing discrepancy, 
as the child grows older, between the observed behavior and 
its true meaning. There is need of new technics that will 
make possible the securing of information on nonobservable 
aspects of child behavior. Without such technics the tend- 
ency to interpret the child’s overt responses in terms of adult 
psychology, and to make inferences regarding the thought 
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and emotional experience of the child, without recognizing 
them as infereyices^ is very strong. 

Parents' Observation of Infants. — Although lacking in 
the precision and psychological insight necessary for research, 
parents’ observations of infants may nevertheless have con- 
siderable accuracy and significance. First of all, they should 
be made systematically and repeatedly, instead of spasmodi- 
cally and irregularly, as is the case with casual observation. 
Miss Shinn ^ kept a complete, careful record of the develop- 
ment of her niece during the first year of life. She made 
observations day by day, not merely when some particular 
behavior attracted her attention. The parent or teacher, too, 
should observe a child during all periods of work or play, 
not only when he has done something annoying. Long 
ago, Herbert expressed this idea as follows: 

Nothing is learned from one experience, and just as little from 
scattered observations; but one must repeat the experiment twenty 
times with tw’enty variations before a result is obtained, which even 
then opposing theories can explain each in its own way.® 

In the second place, the observations should be imme- 
diately and carefully recorded. Often, ordinary observation 
is not immediately recorded, but is held in mind, becoming 
increasingly vague and worthless as time elapses. If atten- 
tion is directed toward one particular kind of behavior and 
this behavior is observed for a short time at regular inter- 
vals,'^ the parent may obtain valuable insight into the de- 
velopment of certain response tendencies. Careful scrutiny 
of a particular situation will give the mother cues, for 
example, as to why Mary is “stubborn.” Over a period of 
time the mother can study the occasions on which Mary says 
“no” and “I won’t,” the parts that adults and children play 
in the total situation, and the treatment that appears to 

® Millicent W. Shinn, The Biography of a Baby. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1900. 

6 Johann F. Herbart, The Science of Education. Translated by Henry M. 
and Emmie Felkin, p. 82. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1892. 
Quoted by permission of the publisher. 

^W. C. Olson and Elizabeth M. Cunningham, “Time Sampling Tech- 
niques,** Child Development, V (March, 1934), 41-58. 
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work. As the record of a child’s behavior trends grows from 
day to day, the mother will get an illuminating picture of 
inconsistencies in her treatment, common recurring factors, 
unexpected changes, and improvement. Such a study Avould 
enable the mother to see more clearly the responses she 
should encourage, the environment experiences she ought 
to supply, and the effect on the child of her own and other 
persons’ treatment of him. 

A modern parents’ “Baby Book” is no longer a stork-and- 
forget-me-not-decorated little volume interspersed with pretty 
poetry and spaces in which to paste a bit of the baby’s hair, 
or a pattern of his first shoe. A modern “Baby Book” » is 
nothing more than a notebook of a utilitarian type filled 
with jottings such as: 

April 3. Baby sat with very little support, grasped a bottle with 
her feet, enjoyed kicking feet in the air, and often used an alternate 
movement; said “chee-boo, moo,” in response to talking. 

It might also include charts of physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional growth, questions the parents should consider, 
and references of special value on different topics. The best 
way to learn about an individual child is to study him 
directly, taking into consideration the environmental forces 
which are influencing his course of development. 

The most difficult aspects of child study are the recog- 
nition of significant kinds of behavior to observe and its 
interpretation. The skilled observer knows the kind of 
reactions that, under certain conditions, may be expected of 
children of a given stage of develbpment. He notes the 
extent to which a particular child varies from the range of 
central tendency. He is thus better able to focus his atten- 
tion on significant events, disregarding unimportant details. 
The method itself is inconsequential; it is the observer that 
is all-important. The adult should try to put himself in die 
child’s world and view things as the child might, rather 

sSee J. E. Anderson and Florence L. Goodenough, The Modern Baby Book 
and Child Development Record from Birth to Sixteen Years. New York: 
The Parents' Magazine and W. W. Norton and Company, 1931. 
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than to attempt to reconstruct from his oTvn memories o£ 
early childhood the child’s thought and intent. 

The study and appraisal of a child’s development is an 
integral part of the guidance process. These two funda- 
mental steps should be followed by providing in the environ- 
ment the necessary experiences and training. 

GUIDANCE OF MOTHER AND CHILD 

At best, child guidance is essentially family guidance. In 
view of the high maternal mortality a more effective program 
of prenatal guidance of mothers is clearly indicated. Guid- 
ance of the mother, however, should not terminate as soon 
as the baby is born. In fact, the expert supervision of 
mother and child after birth is especially important for the 
baby’s welfare. Evidence has been obtained of the satis- 
factory results obtained by the application of modern pedi- 
atric knowledge to groups of children under care in free 
clinics. .A follow-up of a group of children, most of whom 
had been under supervision in clinics for infant welfare 
since birth, showed good health, low incidence of serious ill- 
ness, low mortality, and absence of serious physical defects 
among them. Care counts. 

The most dramatic example of successful postnatal guid- 
ance of infants is that of the five Dionne babies. It repre- 
sents the quintessence of physical care. To this under- 
privileged family in the backwoods were brought the appli- 
ances of science needed to save babies’ lives and to further 
their optimum of physical development. An air-conditioned 
incubator helped to mitigate the rigors of the world into 
which they had come two months too soon. Mothers’ milk 
was obtained, boiled, and shipped by plane to them. The 
breath of life was artificially supplied to them by means of 
the Yandell Henderson oxygen-carbon-dioxide apparatus. 

Quartz glass made accessible to them the ultraviolet rays 
of the spring and winter sun. They were protected from 
infection by taking the utmost precaution in sterilizing 
everything that came in contact with them and in requiring 
everyone who came near them to wear a surgical gown and 
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a mask. Sixty thousand dollars’ worth of radium was 
brought to heal the tumor on Marie s thigh. And, finally, 
a nursery was built that was the last word in the scientific 
care of infants. As a demonstration of the efficacy of scien- 
tific knowledge, applied with courage and common sense, the 
quintuplets stand supreme in the history of the physical care 
of children. What was accomplished for the welfare of these 
children should be the right of all children. 


dUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. In what ways does scientific child study differ from ordinary 
observation of children? 

2. Give several illustrations of significant, accurate observation of 
infants, and of vague, meaningless types of observation. 

3. Suggest a practical plan for a mother to use in recording observa- 
tions of a baby during the first year. 

4. In what ways would your study of a child be unsatisfactory if 
you observed him only when he was annoying you? 

5. What are the values of objective, accurate records of the de- 
velopment of individual children for the parents? For the advance- 
ment of knowledge of child development? 

6. Keep a diary record of a baby for several consecutive days. 

7. Keep a record of progress in one specific phase of a baby's 
development. 

8. List the items which you think are the most important to observe 
in a year-old baby and in a two-year-old child. 
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‘'A pediatric approach to the mental hygiene of early life.” 

Gesell, Arnold, and Thompson, Helen. Infant Behavior; Its Genesis 
and Growth. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp, 
viii -|- 343. 

Results of intensive research on a pair of twins against the 
background of normative summaries. 

Gruenberg, Sidonie M., and staff members of the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Pare^nts' Questions, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1936. Pp. xiv -|- 312. 

A classified group of parents’ questions followed by well-con- 
sidered answers to a number of specific questions. 

Grulee, G. G., and Bonar, B. E. '‘The Newborn,” in Clinical Pedi- 
atrics, Vol. II. New York: D. Apple ton-Century Company, 1927. 

A discussion on the physiology and care of the newborn child. 

Janet, P. ^Intelligence before Language.^ Paris: Flammarion, 1936. 
Pp. 292. 

A discussion of intellectual operations in the early years — the 
concept of quantity; social relations involving the symbol and sign, 
command and obedience, and language; the beginnings of time; 
and the evolution of elementary intelligence. 

Johnson, Harriet M. School Begins at Two, New York: New Re- 
public, Inc., 1936. Pp. xxi -|- 224. 

A highly practical, sane, and concrete consideration of the 
education of preschool children. 

Koffka, Kurt. The Growth of the Mind, An Introduction to Child- 
Psychology, ^Translated by Robert Morris Ogden. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1928. Pp. xix -[- 427. 

A gestalt psychology of infancy and childhood. 

Lewis, M. M. Infant Speech: A Study of the Beginnings of Language. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936. Pp. xii -f- 335. 

A discussion of the development of language with emphasis 
upon its dynamic integral relation to the child’s whole behavior. 

McCarthy, Dorothea. “Language Development,” in A Handbook of 
Child Psychology (second edition revised), Carl Murchison (Edi- 
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tot/, pp. 329-373, \Yorcester, Mass.: Clark University Press, 
1933. 

A comprehensive summary of investigations on language de- 
velopment. 

McGr.\w, Mvrtle B. Growth: A Study of Johnny and Jimmy. 
Preface by F. Tilney; introduction by J. Dewey. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., 1935. Pp. xxi -J- 319. 

An extensive analysis of the development under different con- 
ditions of exercise, of Johnny and Jimmy, identical twins studied 
from birth to approximately two years of age. 

Development of Reflexive and Adaptive Behavior Patterns in 

Infants (Film). New York: Normal Child Development Clinic, 
Columbia Medical Center, 1935. 8 reels. 

A series of eight reels, each approximately 450 feet, showing 
the sequential development of particular behavior patterns in a 
pair of identical twins, Johnny and Jimmy. 

Pearson, Wilfred J., and Wyllie, W. G. Recent Advances in Dis- 
eases of Children (third edition). Philadelphia: P. Blakiston's 
Son and Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. 566. 

A concise outline of basic principles for attacking problems of 
diseases of childhood brought up to date. 

Pruette, Lorine. The Parent and the Happy Child, New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1932. Pp. 288. 

A practical discussion written obstensibly for parents with em- 
phasis on the psychology of family life as related to child develop- 
ment. 

Reynolds, Martha May. Negativisim of Pre-School Children. Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education, No. 288. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1928. Pp. viii -f- 126. 

A report of an experimental study of the reactions of 229 chil- 
dren, ranging in age from one year eleven months to five years 
six months, to requests to do certain things. 

Richardson, Frank Howard. The Nervous Child and His Parents. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. Pp. ix -j- 400. 

A discussion of the nervous child, what he does, some causes of 
his nervousness, and how parents may approach and solve the 
problems of the nervous child. 

Rickman, John (Editor). On the Bringing Up of Children. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1936. Pp. xvi -f- 237. 

A discussion of mental reaction of both parents and children 
during the developmental period by Susan Isaacs and four other 
psychoanalysts. 
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Sherbon, Florence Brown. The Child; Its Origin, Development and 
Care. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. xix 707. 

A rather idealistic presentation of principles and practice of care 
during pregnancy and birth. 

Stoddard, George D., and Wellman, Beth L. Child Psychology. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. xii -[-419. 

An excellent introduction to research in child psychology, accu- 
rate, critical, original, discriminating. 

Stuart, Harold C. Healthy Childhood; Guidance for Physical Care. 
New York: D. Apple ton-Century Co., 1933. Pp. xxvii 393. 

A practical book that deals in non-technical phraseology with the 
fundamentals determining child health. 

Wagoner, Lovisa M. The Development of Learning in Young Chil- 
dren. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. Pp. xiv -[- 322. 

A practical psychology of learning focused upon the problems of 
learning of young children. 

Workbook for the Observation of Young Children. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1935. 

An excellent guide to parents' and teachers' observation of 
young children. 
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THE LATER PRESCHOOL PERIOD 
YEARS THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE 




CHAPTER IX 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE LATER 
PRESCHOOL PERIOD 

The child from two to six appears to play all day long. 
Yet his play may involve relatively more attention, skill, 
knowledge, and ingenuity than the work in which his father 
and mother engage. It is for him far more instructive. 

During these four years the child leaves the helplessness 
of infancy far behind. He acquires the motor skills and 
co-ordination, the oral speech, and the social and emotional 
patterns that enable him, at the end of the preschool period, 
to hold his own in the relatively nonprotective environment 
of the elementary school. 

The same questions that were asked with reference to 
the development of children in the earlier years are relevant 
to the later preschool period: What range of increase in 
height and weight may be expected during these years? 
What progress in motor development is made? What mental 
development takes place? Along what lines does the child’s 
speech develop during these years? What are his relation- 
ships to other persons? What modification of early social 
and emotional patterns may be expected? 

To answer these questions is a difficult task because of the 
increasing complexity of development. Some of the indi- 
vidual differences present in early infancy are reduced by 
training and by the demands of the surrounding culture. 
Other individual differences are accentuated, making the 
child a unique personality. 

In order to understand the development of an individual 
child it is necessary to know his original endowment and his 
environment. Environment includes the reactions of parents 
and other persons to the child, his home and neighborhood 
conditions, his toys and daily schedule. One child, Thomas, 

153 
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has good native ability which has not been stimulated by 
his environment. He is a mountain boy whose parents, 
ignorant of the physical and mental needs of young children, 
have given their son few educational advantages. Another 
boy, Donald, has the same native ability as Thomas. His 
parents, on the other hand, understand and can make pro- 
vision for the needs of children. As a result, he develops 
more nearly to the limits of his native ability than Thomas. 
A third child, George, was born with limited ability. He is 
not so educable as the other two boys. He develops slowly. 
He walks and talks later than other children. He is slow to 
see relationships and to adapt himself to new situations. 

There is no ^'average” child. Instead, we find children 
distributed with reference to any ability on a scale ranging 
from a very low to a very high degree of the ability. Rela- 
tively few fall exactly in the middle of the distribution; 50 
per cent may fall within a fairly narrow range. 

PHYSICAL GROWTH AND HEALTH 

Height and Weight, — Growth in height and weight dur- 
ing the years from two to six is less rapid than it was in early 
infancy. An extension of the Woodbury tables of statures 
and weight of children under six years of age made by 
Grandprey^ shows the range of variability. For example, 
at approximately two years of age the smallest 10 per cent of 
the boys were 31.5 inches tall and weighed 22,8 pounds; the 
largest 10 per cent were 35.6 inches tall and weighed 30.2 
pounds. The variability in the height and weight of girls 
was similar. The figures for boys in the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years are shown in the table on p. 155, 

Evidence is accumulating which shows that height is not so 
important a determinant of variations in weight as are other 
skeletal measures, and that height and weight per se are not 
necessarily related to vitality and resistance to disease. 

iMedora B. Grandprey, "Range of Variability in Weight and Height of 
Children under Six Years of Age,’* Journal of Educational Psychology, IV 
{March, 1933), 26-35. 
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Age in 
Months * , 

Weight in Pounds 

Height in Inches 

lo Per 
Gentile 

90 Per 
Centile 

. lo Per 
Centile 

90 Per 
Centile 

36.5 

26.7 

35.2 

34.6 

38.8 

485 

29.8 

39.4 

36.9 

41.4 

60.5 

32.8 

43.6 

39.2 

44.1 

725 

35.3 

48.0 

40.9 

46.7 


* This table is to be read as follows : At 36^ months of age 10 per cent 
of the boys w'eighed 26.7 pounds or less, while 10 per cent at the other end of 
the distribution with respect to size weighed 35.2 pounds or more; 10 per cent 
were 34.6 inches or less in height while 10 per cent were 38.8 inches or more. 

Noticeable changes take place in body proportion.^ These 
changes likewise show marked variability and almost com- 
plete overlapping of the distributions of a given measure, 
such as the transverse diameter of the thorax for one sex at 
successive ages.® 

The head diameters of boys are, on the average, larger 
than those of girls at all ages from birth to five years.'* But, 
as in all other measures, great individual variation was found. 
The tendency for an increase in the cephalic index after the 
first month, varied from two points in one child to sixteen 
points in another. 

Energy Requirement, — Basal metabolism represents the 
level of energy expenditure of an individual lying awake 
quietly without having eaten food for a number of hours. 
For a three-year-old child the basal metabolism was found 
to be forty-five to fifty calories per kilogram per day. 
The basal rate is slightly higher for boys than for girls. 
During quiet play Robb ® found an increase in energy ex- 

2 Howard V. Meredith and George D. Stoddard, “Physical Growth from 

Birth to Maturity,” The Review of Educational Research, VI (February, 
1936), 54-84. ^ 

3 Howard V. Meredith and Virginia B. Knott, “Changes in Body Propor- 
tions during Infancy and the Preschool Years: I, The Thoracic Index,” 
Child Development, VIII (June, 1937), 181-183. 

4 Nancy Bayley, “Growth Changes in the Cephalic Index during the 
First Five Years of Life,” Human Biology, VHI (February, 1936), 1—18. 

sEIda Robb, The Energy Requirement of Normal Three- and Four-Ycar- 
Old Children under Standard Basal Metabolism Conditions and during 
Periods of Quiet Play. Child Development Monographs, No. 16 . New York- 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. 
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penditure over basal values of 66 per cent for girls and 69 
per cent for boys. 

The basal metabolism figures reported by Robb and also 
by several other investigators for normal children three and 
four years old are higher than those obtained earlier by 
Benedict — from about 850 to 900 calories for girls and from 
875 to 950 calories for boys or even higher. To this basal 
figure should be added the extra expenditure due to activity. 
During periods of quiet play this additional expenditure 

was found to average 3.6 calories per kilogram per hour for the 

girls and 4.0 for the boys.® 

The energy used by three-year-old children during a period 
of quiet play is about 75 per cent higher than their basal 
energy expenditure. The actual daily calorie intake of pre- 
school children varies with their size and activity around 
1,300 to 1,400 calories. 

Teeth. — The last of the baby’s first teeth, the second 
temporary molars, should push through the gums about the 
age of two years, six months. These teeth find the gums 
very resistant and more often cause “teething trouble” than 
the teeth that have already appeared. At the age of three 
most children have their complete set of temporary teeth, 
ten on each jaw. 

Resistance to Disease. — The most outstanding causes of 
illness in almost nine thousand families in the United States 
were respiratory diseases.'^ Illness, in general, was found to 
be most frequent under five years of age; least frequent at 
fifteen to nineteen years of age. The peak of diphtheria 
occurs at about the two-year level. 

Among the most important clinical findings that may indi- 
cate functional disturbances are loss in weight, a slight 
elevation of temperature, physiologic heart murmur, a slight 
decrease in hemoglobin, functional albuminuria, and a posi- 
tive tuberculin reaction.® While these clinical evidences 

ejfeiU, p. 53. 

^S. B. Collins, “The Incidence and Causes of Illness nt Specific Ages,” 
Milhanh Memorial Fund Quarterly, XIII (October, 1935), 320-338. 

8H. A. Slesinger, "Clinical Findings in Functional Disturbances during 
Childhood,” Archives of Pediatrics, LI (August, 1934), 534-537. 
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should be discovered and considered by the physician, they 
should not be used to make hypochondriacs of the children. 
It is all too easy for parents to give children an in\'alid 
complex if they show signs of some of the more serious 
functional disorders. 

Sleep. — Sleep habits are an evidence or a cause of good 
or poor adjustment in general. They are fundamental habits 
in young children. For children from t\ro to four years old 
t^velve to fourteen hours of sleep are generally recommended; 
for children from four to six, eleven to thirteen hours. 
These amounts of sleep recommended by authorities, how- 
ever, appear to be higher than the actual sleeping hours of 
certain groups of children. Pediatricians may be wrong in 
the amounts they recommend. Variations in the number 
of hours a child sleeps from day to day are large, but varia- 
tions from week to -week small, suggesting a tendency for 
the organism to maintain a sleep balance over a longer 
period of time than twenty-four hours. There is need for a 
study of sleep in relationship to the child’s physical condi- 
tion and other factors. 

The following average number of sleeping hours for chil- 
dren three to six years of age have been reported: 


Reported by 

2-3 Years 

3-4 Years 

4-S Years 

S-6 Years 

Faegre and Anderson * 

12.7 

12.1 

11.7 

11.3 

Thompson f 

15.4 

14.4 

13.5 


Bott et al.t 

12.8 

12.8 

12.0 

11.5 

Reynolds and Mallay § 

12.5 

11.4 

10.9 



* Marion L. Faegre and John E. Anderson, Child Care and Training (fourth 
edition), p. 144. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937. 

t Helen Thompson, “Sleep Requirements during Infancy,'* Psychological 
Monographs, XLVII, No. 2 (1936), 64-73. 

t E. A. Bott, W. E. Blatz, N. Chant, and H. Bott, “Observation and Train- 
ing of the Fundamental Habits in Young Children,” Genetic Psychology Mono^ 
graphs, IV (July, 1928), 1-162. 

§ Martha May Reynolds and Helena Mallay, “The Sleep of Young Children/* 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLIII (De- 
cember, 1933), 322-351. 


The actual time asleep is probably somewhat less than the 
reported figures, as bedtime does not always coincide with 
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sleeptime. Many children do not go to sleep at night for an 
hour after they go to bed. They may normally be expected 
to lie awake about u\^enty minutes. 

Sleeping during the day diminishes during the preschool 
years. At two years of age practically all of the children 
studied took naps during the day, while, during the fourth 
years, the number was reduced to half. There are without 
doubt differences in the amount of sleep required by differ- 
ent children. A young Edison may actually need less sleep 
than another child. In the case of the majority of children, 
however, fatigue, irritability, and loss of appetite may appear 
when the child is not getting sufficient sleep. 

Among the conditions conducive to the formation of 
proper sleep habits are regularity of bedtime, a well-balanced 
day, and an environment favorable to sleep. 

M OTOR ABILITIES 

Motor development is intimately related to the child's 
whole personality. It cannot be measured without involving 
elements of intellectual comprehension and attention. Cer- 
tain motor skills have been shown to be related to social ad- 
justment, Individual differences in muscular activity may 
have certain basic relationships to personality. 

During the years from two to six children make marked 
progress in speed, in accuracy, and in strength of muscular 
activities. This progress is shown both in tlie large-muscle 
activities and in the finer co-ordinations. 

Large-Muscle Activities, — The abilities to walk, run, and 
climb which were acquired in the second year are improved 
during the later preschool period. Four-year-olds walk more 
steadily, run more quickly, and climb in higher and more 
difficult places than they did, two years earlier. They have 
fewer falls. They get fewer bumps. They run for a purpose 
more often than they “just run.” They can walk and run 
longer distances. The hardest thing for them to do is be 
inactive. To have to sit still is more fatiguing than trotting 
about as they please all morning. They are more likely to 
“get tired sitting still” than to “get tired” 
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They begin jumping rope between five and six years. 
They gain skill in balancing themselves on rails, the top of a 
wall, a narrow plank elevated at one end, or a tape or chalk 
mark on the floor of the barn, garage, or nursery. Sufficient 
balance to use roller skates with four wheels, .but not ice 
skates with a single runner, can be expected. A five-year- 
old may ignore the bicycle which would delight him at six 
years when he had achieved better balance. 

The sense of rhythm develops in children during these 
years. They learn to keep time to music, to beat time with 
their hand, and to walk and skip to music. Rather fast 
tempos appear to be easier for them to follow than slower 
tempos.® The ability to rhythmize appears to be related to 
both motor co-ordination and intelligence and to be 

subject to improvement through specific and general training, no 

matter what the initial level of ability may be.i® 

Finer Co-ordinations. — An especially joyful occupation 
of two- and three-year-olds is driving nails. One little girl 
of three years was discovered by her mother driving large 
nails into the side of the house with quite remarkable ac- 
curacy of aim and infinite satisfaction. She was equally 
content to drive them into a wooden block which her mother 
provided, with the welfare of both the child and the house 
in mind. By the sixth year children become interested in 
using their skill in carpentry in the making of a table, a 
wagon, or a boat. To be sure, these articles are crude, but 
they represent greater educational value than beautiful 
tables or wagons or boats which they might have watched 
their fathers make. 

Finer motor co-ordination is also shown by the increased 
ability to cairy a glass or pitcher of milk to the table with- 
out spilling it, to build more elaborate towers with blocks, 

® Arthur T. Jersild and S. F. Bienstock, Development of Rhythm in Young 
Children. Child Development Monographs, No. 22. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 

loMinne G. Wright, *'The Effect of Training on Rhythmic Ability and 
Other Problems Related to Rhythm,” Child Development, VIII (June, 1937), 
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to button clothes, and to use the scissors in following roughly 
the outline of pictures. Gesell found 85 to 100 per cent of 
the five-year-old children able to “fold paper diagonally,” 
“to copy a square,” and to trace around one of two diamonds 
drawn on paper; 65 to 84 per cent could dra^v a triangle, 
a diagonal, a “recognizable picture of a man,” could put 
away toys neatly in a box, and could “wash himself without 
getting his clothes very wet.” “Lacing shoes is characteristic 
of the four-year level.” 

Certain kinds of manipulative play material require origi- 
nality as well as motor co-ordination. An example of this 
kind of material is a board with holes in it into which are 
fitted colored marbles. Wagoner found that boys four 
years old made an average of 5.9 original designs with the 
colored marbles; girls four years old, 7.5; boys five years old, 
11.2; and girls five years old, 10.1 in a given period of time. 
Between tw^o and five years of age children show improve- 
ment in their ability to plan and to execute a block design. 
As they grow older, they tend to place the blocks more care- 
fully and to make the designs more symmetrical. 

Many preschool children learn to write their names. Be- 
low the age of three the typical response of a group of 170 
superior preschool children was a meaningless scrawl, repre- 
senting the zero level in name writing.^^ At a slightly more 
advanced age level there was an imitation of the adult's 
manner expressed in a hasty up-and-down scribbling across 
the page. At about four years of age the children showed an 
interest in forming letter symbols, and after five showed 
ability to write their first name with increasing interest, care, 
speed, and skill as they grew older. Toward the end of the 
sixtli year most of the children tested could write their last 
name as well as their first name. 

Variations and overlapping of abilities in individual and 
group achievement were noticeable, caused in part by differ- 

iiLovisa C. Wagoner, The Constructive Ability of Young Children. Studies 
in Child Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 2, p. 21. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1925. 

12 Gertrude Hildreth, “Developmental Sequences in Name Writing," Child 
Development, VII (December, 1936), 291-303. 
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ences in training. According to parents’ reports, children 
at certain stages of maturity showed a readiness for writing. 
They wanted to imitate adults’ writing activities, and set to 
work, frequently spending hours in writing, without much 
instruction from parents or nurses. As children grew older, 
they tended to demand more assistance from adults. 

Helpful Activities. — As a result of patient, skilful instruc- 
tion the older preschool child should be a genuine help in 
the home, first of all by learning gradually to take dare of 
himself. He can brush his teeth, dress himself, except for 
tying his shoe laces and fastening some especially difficult 
buttons, and take responsibility for bowel and bladder con- 
trol. In numerous other ways he can help his mother, 
though she must still patiently supervise, instruct, and audi- 
bly approve his activities. Cleaning the bathroom, for 
example, may be made a pleasant form of water play. Wear- 
ing a rubber apron he can clean the faucets with soapsuds 
and rub them shiny with a dry cloth. Powders and oils 
should be avoided because they are so difficult for little 
children to use. Mirrors are delightful to clean. Correct 
cleaning methods should be taught from the beginning so 
that the child will know which cloths or brushes to use and 
where to put them when the cleaning task is finished. In the 
living room there are magazines and books to arrange neatly 
and plants to water. In the dining room there is the table 
to be set three times a day and sometimes flowers to arrange. 

In the kitchen there may be a little piece of dough to 
knead or cookies to cut out with a thimble. There are 
dishes to dry, potatoes to scrub clean for baking, lettuce 
and spinach to wash leaf by leaf, and scraps to carry to the 
chickens. The mother should help the child to find the fun. 
in all these little tasks and make him feel that he has really 
helped her and made his contribution to the fa mi ly life. 
Children like useful activities as well as, or better than, 
useless ones, provided these activities are suited to their 
capacity. Care should be taken that there is nothing in the 
mother’s or teacher’s manner to arouse antagonism to the 
task. With preschool children the activity of cleaning can 
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be carried on with considerable efficiency and at the same 
time in the play spirit. Sometimes mothers complain that 
their older daughters will not help them with the housework. 
One reason for lack of helpfulness in later childhood may 
be that no opportunities to help were given to the little 
child when he was eager to do what mother was doing. '‘The 
child’s more trouble than he is worth,” the mother says. 
And, indeed, it is true that while the child is learning a 
task, the mother could do it more quickly and easily herself, 
but she must consider the value of the activity in the child’s 
experience rather than her own convenience, whenever pos- 
sible. There is evidence that sharing in these household 
tasks in the happy, eager way suggested helps to build habits 
of co-operation and of being at ease with adults. When there 
are a number of children in the family, each child’s inter- 
ests and preferences should be studied and some choice of 
the most appealing and appropriate activities allowed. 

A low relationship has usually been reported between 
specific motor abilities and mental abilities. The relation- 
ship, however, may be somewhat higher with subnormal chil- 
dren than with the entire population of children. 

Play Activities, — Many children seem to follow a general 
pattern of play. At two years of age they “hustle things 
around” — handle them, take them apart and put them to- 
gether, pick them up and put them down, and the like. At 
three years of age the beginning of construction and design 
are seen in the matrix of manipulative activity. Dolls, clay, 
paints, hollow blocks, and wagons are still popular. More 
definite building and designing with crayons and blocks is 
evident at four years of age. The five-year-old becomes 
quite skilful in construction and enjoys dramatic play. This 
is, to be sure, a general outline which varies with individual 
children in different environments. Each child should be 
encouraged to progress in his play activities but should not be 
pushed beyond his present level of development. 

It has generally been assumed that the play of boys is more 
vigorous than that of girls. There is evidence that boys tend 
to choose materials which make for active play while girls 
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tend to prefer those which encourage more passive play. 
Nevertheless, the actual vigorousness of the girls may be as 
great as that of the boys. Fales’ study of thirty-two pre- 
school boys and girls showed them to be strikingly similar, 
on the average, in the vigorousness of their activities. There 
were wide individual differences, especially among the girls. 
The most passive and the most active children in the entire 
group were girls. 

LANGUAGE 

Development of Language in Preschool Children. — Lan- 
guage develops in response to needs. From two to five years 
of age speech rapidly progresses from single words — nouns, 
verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and prepositions — to single-word 
sentences, non-verb sentences, short sentences of three to five 
^v^ords, complete sentences of six to eight words, and real 
conversation. Personal pronouns, relative pronouns, and 
subordinating and connecting words are usually acquired 
relatively late. Baby talk, or infantile pronunciation, should 
be a thing of the past by the fifth year. The amount 
of incomprehensible speech and incomplete sentences de- 
creases; the length of sentences and the proportion of com- 
plex sentences increases.^^ Sentences increase in length, on 
the average, from 1.7 words at two years of age to 4.7 words 
at four and a half years. Complete sentences increase with 
age. Compound and complex sentences appear in the con- 
versation of children by the end of the third year. Sen- 
tences, such as “Fll come in when you call me,*' and “May 
I go to Mary if she is home?” should not call forth astonish- 
ment when occasionally used by three-year-old children. 
Simple sentences, however, are the most common form at all 
preschool ages. During the fifth year compound and com- 
plex sentences constitute only about 2 and 5 per cent respec- 
tively, of the total number of sentences. 

isEvaline Pales, “A Comparison of the Vigorousness of Play Activities 
of Preschool Boys and Girls,” Child Development, VIII (June, 1937), 144-158. 

Mary S. Fisher, Language Patterns of Preschool Children, Child Develop- 
ment Monographs, No. 15. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. 
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At first children’s conversation is concerned more fre- 
quently with things than with people. By six years of age, 
in free play situations, the percentage of socialized speech in 
which the child exchanges thought ^vrith others, considers 
their point of view, or tries to influence them is far larger 
than the percentage of egocentric speech in which the child 
talks without caring very much who listens and without try- 
ing to get his companion’s point of view. Children as young 
as three years, hoTvever, have seemed to be able to get an- 
other person’s point of view. The differences in results of 
investigations on this question may be due to differences in 
the adult’s interpretation of the child’s response as well as 
to differences in his environment. Language tends to be- 
come progressively more social as children grow older. Dur- 
ing the entire period i is a frequently recurring word. One 
study of the language development of 273 children varying 
in age from eight months to six years shows vividly the 
naive interest of children in themselves. I occurred 2,543 
times in 124 one-hour conversations and my^ me, mine, and 
we were used from 569 to 170 times. Although the personal 
pronouns are used so extensively during these years, the little 
child may really understand other persons better than he 
understands himself. 

The innumerable questions children ask between the ages 
of three and six both use and improve their language ability..' 
What and where questions tend to precede how, when, and 
why questions. The interminable inquiries of preschool 
children nearly drive parents to distraction. The child’s 
response to almost any statement is likely to be a question. 
One parent of a four-year-old child said to him when he 
started to climb up on one of the living room chairs, “Teddy, 
your chair is to climb on, but grown-up chairs will get 
scratched or break.” This simple statement of fact evoked 
a veritable avalanche of questions. “Then what will you 
have to do?” “Why can’t you fix it yourself?” “Will it 

15 Madoraii E. Smith, An Investigation of the Development of the Sentence 
and the Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children. University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 5, p. 54. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1926. 
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unless you are attacked yourself; defend your country; be not dis- 
agreeable to servants nor be familiar with them; conceal the faults of 
your neighbors because that may happen to you yourself. 


Certainly he was a very fluent young politician. 

Girls, on the whole, appear to excel boys in early language 
development. They have a larger vocabulary; they begin 
to use longer and more complex sentences earlier than boys; 
they ask more questions about names and places and social 
fe rules, .e ia^ji\aly'“a but not consistently thereafter, 

motivation is primari^ make fewer grammatical errors than 
idle and the answers f smaller percentage of speech disorders. 

The most common fcthe language superiority of girls is not 
versations of preschool cF^eral reports show that boys exceed 
tial word and errors in th vocabulary after the age of six or 
give a great deal of troubl 
more consistent in his ruleso evelopment 

language is. He tends to mak^^ight, intellect, and the intelUgence 
form their past tenses and plurie sovereign waters is at the world's 
old saw the wind pick up a pid a child's cradle reside. We can 
it away. “Flied away,” said he. h seems, increase our own 


unwarranted generalization. Joan 
was bought a doll buggy When it 3 

See, Joan, its your birthday. In a i structure. The quality 
want to wash my birthday, and b.^echanism of response 

T ‘ , . . , More specific aspects 

Language ability is required to pass the, to remember, and 

vision o t e met est at the three-, foi,g particular prob- 
levels. Three-year-olds are expected to nai ^ 

pictures of common objects shown to diem; in’s ideas of the 
commands; to talk about a picture shown to tht-Tteasinff ability 
questions involving a simple cause and effect id acte ante- 
In addition to these items which are predomiivult to study 
cerned with language ability the entire test reciuir^y exist in 
prehension of spoken words. ■ The same types of IJegrees o^ 

w in the Speech of imeanil 

Children, Child Development, IV (June, 1933), 183-190* 

itLewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. Measnnng Inlellmncv, pp 
80-94. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. ^ fc -* PP- 
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At first children’s conversation is concerned more fre- 
quently with things than with people. By six years of age, 
in fi'ee play situations, the percentage of socialized speech in 
which the child exchanges thought with others, considers 
their point of view, or tries to influence them is far larger 
than the percentage of egocentric speech in which the child 
talks tvithout caring very much who listens and without try- 
ing to get his companion’s point of view. Children as young 
as three years, however, have seemed 

other person’s point of view. The difi^^ language‘W- 

investigations on this question may be^j^ 

the adult’s interpretation of the chil 

to diflterences in his environment. 

come progi’essively more social as cl' 

ing the entire period / is a freque the vocabulary test than with 
study of the language developr 

in age from eight months to^, , , , . • j- 

• • . ^ c u-ij bly the vocabulary of an indi- 

naive interest of children in ^ ^ 

times in 124 one-hour conve’ , , . , . , , . 

^ c ^ acn 4 . vocabulary is about nine hundred! 
we were used from 569 to 1 , j 

j ^ about fifteen hundred words at 
pronouns are used so exter , j r ‘ 

-ij ,, j sio thousand at five years. In one 

child may really under j. , ^ , 

understands hii^lf. -’I f “ ''““rd 

. ,1 urate form the words used by a five- 

The innumerable o ^ 

of three and six both , . , . i i. j 

WhM and where 8““*' 

, . ^ome still use only very simple words and 

'Id ^ converse as fluently as many adults. The 

c 1 ren near y wrote the following composition 

response to alir j i Vr u 

^ ^ ^ /t and a half years old: 

One parent c ^ 

started to cli’le Mirabeau: I beg you to pay attention to your writ- 
your chair'*- niake blots on your copybook, to take notice of 
scratched master, your father, your mother; not 

. - dnate; no evasions; honor above everything, attack nobody 
a veritah ' ® 

have tC*'^ Alstyne, The Environment of Three -Year-Old Children; 
I '.elated to Intelligence and Vocabulary Tests. New York: Teachers 

Colle^a Columbia University, 1929. 

R/ S. Uhrbrock, “Words Most Frequently Used by a Five-Year-Old Girl,'* 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (February, 1936), 156-158. 
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unless you are attacked yourself; defend your country; be not dis- 
agreeable to servants nor be familiar with them; conceal the faults of 
your neighbors because that may happen to you yourself. 

Certainly he was a very fluent young politician. 

Girls, on the whole, appear to excel boys in early language 
development. They have a larger vocabulary; they begin 
to use longer and more complex sentences earlier than boys; 
they ask more questions about names and places and social 
rules. At the age of two, but not consistently thereafter, 
girls were found to make fewer grammatical errors than 
boys, and to have a smaller percentage of speech disorders. 
After six years of age the language superiority of girls is not 
so evident. In fact, several reports show that boys exceed 
girls in extent of total vocabulary after the age of six or 
seven years. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Understanding, judgment, insight, intellect, and the intelligence 
... the well that supplies these sovereign waters is at the world's 
end where the fairies that attend a child's cradle reside. We can 
do much by use and practice, but cannot, it seems, increase our own 
private supply .30 

Intelligent behavior, as the above quotation suggests, im- 
plies first of all an inherited nervous structure. The quality 
of brain and nerves and the muscular mechanism of response 
are the basis of intelligent behavior. More specific aspects 
are the ability to perceive relationships, to remember, and 
to mobilize one’s mental energy in solving particular prob- 
lems. 

Children’s Concepts, — Preschool children’s ideas of the 
world of man and nature grow as they gain increasing ability 
to perceive relationships between things and acts, ante- 
cedents and consequences of events. It is difficult to study 
the concepts of young children because they may exist in 
the child’s mind unverbalized, or in different degrees of 
perfection, or in a form quite different from the meaning 

20 Walter de la Mare, Early One Morning in the Spring, p. 40. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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attached to them by adults. Yet they are the materials of 
reasoning. 

It is not entirely clear whether children three to six years 
of age get more meaning from their total or general im- 
pression than from an analytical approach to the situation. 
Under controlled conditions, a small group of children, vary- 
ing in age from three to five years, perceived familiar forms 
such as a chair, horse, candle, etc., about as quickly and cor- 
rectly when the pictures were shown upside down or in a 
left-right reversed position as when they were presented in 
their correct position.^i Under the conditions of this experi- 
ment spatial orientation does not appear to be necessary for 
identification of familiar visual forms. 

Seeing Relationships, — Reasoning and judgment are 
called for in adapting to new situations. Ability to discrimi- 
nate form comes before ability to see relationships. Chil- 
dren three to five years of age show an increasing ability to 
put parts of a picture puzzle together, to match various 
forms, to distinguish two boxes of different weights and two 
lines of different lengths. The revised Stanford-Binet scale 
includes a test of discrimination of forms on the four-year 
level and, at four and a half years, a definite test of ability 
to express certain relationships verbally. When children of 
different ages were shown three boxes of different sizes, the 
two-year-olds could not distinguish the middle-sized box 
from the others. Some of the three-year-olds could do this 
and still more of the four-year-old children were successful. 
Little children seem to be more influenced by the position 
of an object than by its size. They recognize place before 
they seem to be aware of distance. During the third to the 
sixth year children learn to discriminate with regard to dis- 
tances. Gesell found that 65 to 84 per cent of five-year-old 
children could tell whether a three- or a fifteen-gram weight 
was the heavier, and which of two faces was the prettier. 
They could also put together correctly the two pieces of a 
rectangle. Thirty per cent of the four-year-olds were suc- 

2x Sidney M. NewhaJI, ‘Identification by Young Children of Differently 
Oriented Visual Forms,” Child Development VIII (March, 1937), 105-111. 
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cessful at the same task. Success with the form-board type 
of test requires both motor co-ordination and ability to see 
relationships. Speed, too, is a factor in some cases. Children 
two years of age fail on form boards with eight different 
forms but succeed on less complex boards having only four 
forms. 

Primitive children of the Manus tribe did not appear to 
follow a pattern that has commonly been believed to repre- 
sent a primitive process of thought.22 They showed a nega- 
tive rather than a positive tendency to endow everything 
with intentions and a personality. Piaget’s evidences of 
animism in the children whom he studied may be the result 
of the education and culture in which that particular group 
grew up rather than a fundamental stage in the development 
of children’s thinking. 

Children have to think whenever they want something 
they cannot get. When constructive activity is well under 
way, difficulties arise which demand thought. For example, 
if a child s play house built of boxes tumbles down, he must 
invent a more secure way of placing them. If the tower 
he is building ^ows beyond his reach, he must devise some 
means of climbing up on a chair or a box placed on a chair 
in order to add more blocks to the edifice. A problem in 
which the child is interested is essential in order to stimu- 
late and direct thought. Children should be allowed to 
handle many of the natural problems which parents and 
teachers often settle for them. If children are permitted 
to do things for themselves, rather than being pampered 
and waited on hand and foot, they will find plenty of prob- 
lems and will have to think in order to solve them. A child 
y ho loses a ball under a piano may finally succeed in push- 
ing it out with a stick after he has tried unsuccessfully to 
get his arm underneath the piano or to throw small objects 
after the ball. Guidance in reasoning, at its best, consists 
in setting up a situation in which the child can control his 

22 Margaret Mead, “An Investigation of the Thought of Primitive Children: 
w^th Special Reference to Animism: Preliminary Report,” The Journal of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXH 
(January-June, 1932), 173-190. 
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actions and the environment sufficiently to solve the many 
daily problems that are real and important to him. 

Cause and effect relationships are discovered in a number 
of ways. Building and other types of construction furnish 
certain opportunities. For example, a four-year-old was 
building a house of boxes which the wind blew down. He 
showed appreciation of cause and effect when he said, **If 
the wind blows it over again, will we have to stop building?” 
Much of the thinking of preschool children consists in see- 
ing that a certain situation produces a certain result, that 
certain people have certain relationships to them, and that 
certain objects are used in characteristic ways. A four-year- 
old boy in a swing saw that a wagon was in the way. If he 
swung higher, he would hit it. When he saw the relation- 
ship between the wagon and the swing, he pushed the wagon 
away. A child two years six months old, seeing his father 
picking peas, said, '‘Tom away?” Tom was the gardener 
who usually brought in the vegetables. The child may 
have reached the conclusion that because his father was 
doing this work the gardener was away. “What’s it for?” is 
always on the tip of the four-year-old’s tongue. He not only 
wants to know what this table and that boat are for, but 
what “that old man” and “that little girl” are for. 

Faulty reasoning is due to lack of experience rather than 
to lack of development of the sense organs, since touch, 
taste, sight, hearing, and seeing are almost as keen as they 
ever will be. Examples of erroneous reasoning are fre- 
quently observed. Tiedemann reports that his child of two 
years and nine months said one evening when he no longer 
saw the sun in the sky, “The sun has gone to bed; tomorrow 
he will get up again, drink his tea, and eat his bread and 
butter,” A more mature type of reasoning was shown by a 
boy four years old who said, “Well, when I am grown-up, 
I won’t live here any more. I’ll have to go down town and 
live with the other grown-up mens.” Another time when 
his mother told him that there were some poor children 
who could not take baths so easily, he said, “Where are they? 
Are they in the country? Well, then, you drive out there 
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and I’ll take my two banks [containing thirty-seven cents in 
all] and give them the money and then they can buy tubs 
for themselves.” Errors in judgments are common among 
preschool children. Their ability to make simple generaliza- 
tions, however, is frequently underestimated. Their failure 
to make more accurate generalizations is, in part, the result 
of their illogical environment. 

In these early years one should not attempt to develop 
reasoning by giving the child long and complicated answers 
to his simple questions. In doing this there is danger of 
developing a glibness and superficiality that leaves unde- 
veloped the child’s own ability to generalize on experience. 
As a result he possesses empty words that are of slight use 
to him in meeting new situations. Verbal explanations 
given to the child are a sort of short-circuiting that cuts the 
child off from a natural approach to problems, to finding 
solutions for himself and checking back to see whether his 
solution works. One youngster who had a great desire to 
investigate everything discovered some dry ice in which ice 
cream had been packed. His mother said she was glad he 
had not touched it. He said soberly, “Well, I did touch it 
a little teeny bit, and it gave me a little shock so I left it 
alone.” Excellent learning from experience! 

^^To summarize; Children’s thinking may be encouraged 

1. Giving them time to think — not hurrying them in 
their decisions. 


2. Giving them occasion to think — not solving their 

natural problems for them. ° 

3. Setting the stage for success in solving their problems 
not putting them in situations in which they will get into 

ton or subjecting them to 

too difficult artifiaal laboratory type experiments. 

^ Encouraging them to plan their work and play 

There IS great variability in the thinking proce.sses of 

W children. They do not gain their insights'in any one 
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Attention. — To discover relationships some degree of 
sustained attention is necessary. The amount of time a child 
will spontaneously attend to a particular thing, in general, 
increases with age. Miles found that children of three 
and four years would wait attentively eight seconds for a 
-jack-in-the-box to open; five-year-old children did not look 
away until 16.8 seconds; six-year-olds, 27.5 seconds. Van 
Alstyne--^ observed that two-year-old children played at a 
given activity only six to seven minutes while five-year-olds 
maintained their interest in one kind of play about twice 
as long. Individual children varied in the length of their 
attention span from one to forty-five minutes. In another 
situation the average duration of attention of 417 Australian 
children increased from approximately seven minutes at two 
years of age to twenty-four minutes at six years.^^ Clay, 
dolls, blocks, crayons, and puzzles hold the attention of five- 
year-olds for the longest time. In general, preschool chil- 
dren may be expected to sustain attention from seven to 
twenty minutes, according to their maturity and the com- 
plexity of the task. The cultural , pattern may also enter in 
as a factor. 

Memory. — The ability to take in impressions is a pre- 
requisite to the retention of them. Both are obviously neces- 
sary to seeing relationships and, in general, to intelligent 
behavior. These abilities increase with age. The memory 
span of a two-year-old child, under certain experimental 
conditions, may be twenty minutes as compared to twelve 
seconds at the end of the first year. Children, not quite a 
year old, taught to squeeze a rubber ball so that a bird would 
come out, did not remember what they had learned for more 
than a minute, while children about a year and a half old 
retained this impression over a fifteen-minute interval. The 

Katherine A. Miles, "Sustained Visual Fixation of Preschool Children 
to a Delayed Stimulus,” Child Development, IV (March, 1933), 1-5. 

24 Dorothy Van Alstyne, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of 
Preschool Children. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

25 M. V, Gutteridge, The Duration of Attention in Young Children, Illus- 
trated. Educational Research Series No. 41. Melbourne: Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. 
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length of the latent memory span of another group of pre- 
school children was found to range from 0.3 of a day to 
19.8 days, varying with the methods used by the experi- 
menter, the type of task, the age and the personality of the 
child.2® When twenty objects in a box were shown for a 
few minutes to preschool children and to adults, it was found 
that the children remembered, on the average, approxi- 
mately two objects, while adults had remembered six. 

A number of die items in intelligence tests for children 
of these ages specifically test memory. The Stanford-Binet 
test,-'*’ at its early levels, is primarily a memory test. It in- 
cludes the following measures of memory, tied up, to be 
sure, with verbal ability and comprehension: At three years 
the child is shown an animal picture and asked “What is 
this?*' The child names the picture, or is told the correct 
name. Then the card is taken away and the child is asked 
to find the first shown picture on another card. A more 
difficult form of the same type of test, namely, showing three 
objects and hiding one of them in order to see whether the 
child recalls the one that is missing, is included among the 
tests at the four-year level. Repeating three digits at three 
years, and four digits at four years and six months are tests 
of memory for numbers. Repeating a sentence of approxi- 
mately twelve syllables is a test of memory for words. The 
sentences for five-year-olds are one word longer. The tests 
of obeying simple commands involve keeping the directions 
in mind as well as initial comprehension of them. Children 
of four and a half years can keep in mind long enough to 
carry out, correctly and in proper order, directions involv- 
ing three separate commands. 

Measured Intelligence, — A six-month-old baby who ap- 
pears to, be bright as measured by the mental tests for that 
age may Viot be rated the same by the tests given two to three 
years later. In other words, it is difficult to make an accu- 
rate prediction of a child’s future intelligence from tests 

26 Helena Mallay, “The Latent Memory Span of the Preschool Child,” Child 
Development, VI (June, 1935), 110-119. 

27 Measuring Intelligence, op, cit., pp. 80-94. 
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given in early infancy. This discrepancy in test results is 
due, in part, to the fact that the standardized tests for the 
first year do not measure the same abilities as tests for older 
children. The early tests are predominantly measures of 
motor ability, while the tests for older children increasingly 
require the intelligent use of words and more of the kind 
of knowledge commonly acquired in school. 

Accordingly, schooling may be expected to affect some- 
what the results of intelligence tests. Evidence that this is 
true is accumulating. Wellman,^^ in a significant study of 
the effect of nursery school attendance on the intelligence 
quotient, found that the children gained significantly in 
intelligence quotient during the time when they were in 
preschool. They made further gains in a progressive ele- 
mentary school. Three children who tested average on en- 
trance to preschool tested above the 90 percentile on two 
college tests of intelligence. Those who revere the I.Q. 
question the significance of these findings. Their skepticism 
is based on the supposition that a factor of selection may 
have entered in and that the tests used may have been par- 
ticularly liable to environmental influences. One should 
like to believe, however, that the functioning of a child's 
intelligence is affected by his environment during the first 
five years of life. The increase in intelligence test scores 
apparently resulting from long attendance at superior schools 
suggests that the ordinary school does not develop the mental 
ability which many children possess. 

The tests at the later preschool ages appear to give as 
adequate a basis for prognosis as do the tests given in the 
primary grades. Intelligence tests given at three to five years 
have been found to give a good indication of future per- 
centile rank on a standardized intelligence test at the senior 
high-school level, provided certain environmental conditions 
are kept constant. During the preschool period the chil- 
dren who originally appeared to be less bright made the 
largest gains in intelligence quotients, but all groups gained, 

28 Beth L. Wellman, "'Mental Growth from Preschool to College,” The 
Journal of Experimental Education (December, 1937), 1^7”! 38. 
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on the average, from five to seven points. Children having 
parents with more years of education and of higher occu- 
pational levels, although of initially higher I.Q. than chil- 
dren of lower cultural status, did not make significantly 
larger gains in LQ. “The amount of gain made was con- 
tingent upon the intelligence level attained when the child 
began his preschool career, irrespective of his cultural 
status.*’ 

Functioning Intelligence . — Whether the native ability a 
child possesses actually manifests itself in intelligent behavior 
depends upon a number of conditions within the child and 
in the environment. Illness, fatigue, glandular deficiency^, 
or overfunctioning, may affect mental activity. Ah environ- 
ment which demands ingenuity of the child within his own 
range of control is, as has already been suggested, an impor- 
tant means of encouraging the full use of his mental ability 
during the preschool years. 

Make-Believe and Dramatization. — One expression of a 
child’s mental activity is his make-believe and dramatiza- 
tion.s<> Between the ages of two and five years one can learn 
most about children’s fancies and make-believe by observing 
them and listening to what they say during their free play 
or when they are lying down before going to sleep. Obser- 
vation should be supplemented by the use of test situations 
and conversation with the child. No one method will give 
an adequate picture of a child’s imaginative lifeA^ 

Individual differences among children within a single 
group are marked. These may be caused in part by differ- 
ences in the children’s education. In some homes and 
nursery schools make-believe is encouraged, while in others 
the tendency toward fihghts of fancy is suppressed. 

Below the age of five years creative imagination is likely 

29 H. S. Coffey and Beth L. Wellman, “Role of Cultural Status in Intelli* 
gence Changes of Preschool Children/’ The Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, V (December, 1936), 191'202. 

30 R. GriflSths, The Study of Imagination in Early Childhood and Its 
Function in Mental Development. London: Kegan Paul, 1935. 

31 Frances V. Markey, Imaginative Behavior of Preschool Children. Child 
Development Monographs No. 18, New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 
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to be expressed in constructive activities. Children of this 
age make a play house and equip it with imaginary electric 
lights. They draw pictures that mean more to them than 
to anyone else. 

Imaginary playmates are sometimes very real with chih 
dren three years of age and older. From one-tenth to one- 
third of the children in various investigations reported hav- 
ing had an imaginary playmate. Children who are leaders 
as well as children with personality difficulties, boys as well 
as girls, bright* children even more than dull ones, experi- 
ence these phenomena of fancy. 

A child’s make-believe sometimes gives cues to his social 
and emotional adjustments. For example, children who 
had younger brothers or sisters tended to reveal jealousy 
and sibling rivalry in a play situation in which dolls repre- 
sented a mother, a baby, and a little sister or brother. Such 
play responses are difficult, to appraise. The examiner’s in- 
terpretation in terms of his own psychology enters in as well 
as the child’s dramatization of the situation on the funny 
paper level. Some children spank their dolls and shut them 
up in closets in perfect good nature. 

The majority of preschool children enjoy dramatization 
of many kinds. They walk like big sister, go on all fours 
and growl like a bear, whistle and toot and rush through 
the room like an engine, make-believe read the newspaper 
like father, and play they are telephoning. One four-year- 
old flung open the door of the nursery and announced ex- 
citedly, '‘Dr, C. [the family physician] is here.’’ When his 
mother saw no evidence of the doctor’s arrival, she said, 
“How do you know Dr. C. is here?” At once he grinned 
broadly and shouted, “Because I’m him.” Then he pro- 
duced a flashlight and a pair of pincers to use for a stetho- 
scope, and a pencil for a tongue depressor, all of which he 
had collected in a pasteboard box. They also like to drama- 
tize very simple stories. There seems to be a period, some- 
where between five and seven years, while the actual world 
is no longer new and strange to them and before they become 
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matter-of-fact, when fairy tales add ne^^v delights to living 
for the imaginative child. 

Imagery, — Eidetic images might be described as photo- 
graphic memory. A person with eidetic imagery, after 
having looked attentively at an object is able, with his eyes 
open or closed, to ‘"see” the object again, even after a lapse 
of several years. Unlike memory images these images are 
really seen.s^ extremely vivid example of eidetic 

imagery is that of an Italian child who, without special 
effort, could reproduce symbols taken from the Phoenician 
alphabet. Eidetic imagery is not pathological in nature; 
it has been found on all levels of intelligence. A certain 
type of eidetic imagery appears at six years or below, per- 
haps more frequently than at any other age, and tends to 
disappear during or after puberty. 

Dreams, — Almost one out of two young children studied 
by means of daily records kept by parents had some unpleas- 
ant dreams during a week though the percentage of children 
disturbed by unpleasant dreams decreased at higher age 
levels.32 Children one to four years old dream most often 
about animals; older children dream increasingly about per- 
sonal difficulties. The content of the dream comes most 
frequently from exciting or emotionally toned experiences 
of the preceding day. Some part of the experience is usually 
abstracted and changed in character: for instance, a friendly 
dog seen in the afternoon may become a strange or fearful 
dog in the dream. 

Freud assumes that basically all dreams are related to sex. The 
results obtained in this study offer little or no support for such a 
position. With persons in late adolescence and early adult life and 
with neurotic individuals with unresolved sex conflicts, it is possible 
that sex may be the most frequent determiner of the dream state. 
But the dreams of infants and young children seem to be closely 
related to their daily experiences and are affected by illness, the 
emotional events, excitement, \igorous play, etc., which occur just 

32 Heinrich Kliiver, ^‘Eidetic Imager}’,” in Murchison, Carl, A Handbook 
of Child Psychology (second edition revised), pp. 699-722. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press/ 1933. 

33 Josephine C. Foster and John E. Anderson, “Unpleasant Dreams in 
Childhood,” ChiH Development^ \T[I (June, 1936), 77-84. 
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prior to sleep. The factors which affect the dream process change 
with age and with the shifting pattern of motivation and the 
organization of the psyche. The dream may be regarded as a 
tension system which originates either on the basis of an experience 
or an internal need and which takes from the psychic content a 
form which may or may not have a connection with underlying 
tension system. 

OTHER SPECIFIC ABILITIES 

The specific abilities children develop during the years 
three to six vary greatly. Most five-year-old children can tell 
their names, their ages, their addresses, and their fathers' 
names. Some can count to ten. Some recite pieces. Some 
have been taught to sing little songs. 

Identification of Colors. — Children as young as three 
years can be taught to give the names of colors. They 
usually acquire this ability incidentally by five years of age. 
By six years they have achieved almost perfect accuracy in 
matching colors of various hues and intensity. Of the three 
primary colors yellow is liked by infants but loses its initial 
popularity as the children grow older. Red is the favorite 
color and blue is increasingly preferred by the older chil- 
dren. A few children, as early as the fourth year, show sensi- 
tivity to color harmony. At all ages girls show a higher 
sensitivity to color than boys. Great variability from these 
central tendencies is found among children of nursery school 
age. 

Musical Ability. — DiflEerences in musical ability likewise 
are marked in preschool children. In a group of sixteen 
children between three and a half and four and a half years, 
some of them failed completely in learning to reproduce a 
simple melody on a common tin fife, while others made an 
almost perfect performance. It was very hard to interest 
the least capable ones.^® 

Number Concepts. — Useful ideas of number may be ac- 
quired in this period. It is easier for a child to bring five 

p. 82. 

35 Martha G. Colby, "Instrumental Reproduction of Melody by Preschool 
Children," The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XL VII (December. 1935), 413-430. 
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apples ^vhe-n he is told to tlian to tell how many apples are 
in the dish. Piles of sticks containing various numbers were 
shown to some children, and they were asked to make similar 
piles. Three-year-olds, on the average, could not reproduce 
more than piles of two or three. Four-year-olds were suc- 
cessful tvith six, and six-year-olds could reproduce piles of 
seven to eight. Making strings of beads, putting pegs in 
rows, blocks in line, and “cockle shells all in a row” give 
experience with things in series. This is a good founda- 
tion for learning to count. The first attempt at counting 
is, as it was with primitive people, a naming process. “One” 
is the name of the first flower in the row. “Two” is the 
name of the second. If a child is told he may pick four 
flowers, he will probably pick only the fourth flower. Count- 
ing four objects, in response to the question. How many? 
is placed on the revised Stanford-Binet scale at the five-year 
level. Counting without objects appears to be easier. Five- 
year-old children tested were able to count almost to twenty- 
five without error. Four-year-old children will become 
familiar with one inch, a foot, a pint, a quart if they use 
rulers and pint and quart measures in their play, and if 
someone is at hand to name these objects for them. The 
number concepts acquired through experience in the pre- 
school years supply a valuable arithmetical background for 
the primary child.®* 

SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 

Young children grow in social behavior and mental activ- 
ity during their attendance at nursery school.®'^ This growth 
is due partly to maturation and partly to the social environ- 
ment, training, and guidance offered by the school. Social 
behavior increases insofar as the situation is conducive to it. 
Observation of twenty-one nursery school children at the 
beginning and at the end of six months at nursery school 

36 Clifford Woody, “Arithmetical Background of Young Children/' The 
Journal of Educational Research, XXIV (October, 1931), 188-201. 

37 Helena Mallay, “Growth in Social Behavior and Mental Activity after 
Six Months in Nursery School/’ Child Development, VI (December, 1935^, 
303-309. 
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showed growth along the following lines: (1) increase in 
the time spent in social contacts and in the number of chil- 
dren involved in these contacts, (2) greater skill in the use 
of technics of making social contacts, (3) increase in the 
proportion of time spent in active use of material and con- 
structive use of equipment, and (4) increase in attention 
span with materials and with other children. These aspects 
of growth might serve as specific objectives for parents and 
nursery school teachers. 

Contacts with Other Children. — The two-year-old likes 
to be with other children, though he does not like interfer- 
ence with his activities. Generally, he prefers to play with 
material rather than with other children. This is the age of 
parallel play in which he plays near other children rather 
than with them. Even with other children available, the 
two-year-old child may be expected to play alone more than 
half the time. When he does play with other children, it is 
usually with a single child. 

By the age of five years children more frequently play to- 
gether in groups on common projects. Even at five, how- 
ever, children observed in the nursery school play with ma- 
terial and by themselves one-third to one-half of the time. 
Children who have been in the nursery school are usually 
at an advantage in making social contacts. 

Social interaction between sisters ranging in age from one 
year to six years seemed to occur in imaginative play to 
a greater extent than in physical play. Among these sisters 
signs of distress tended to arouse a sympathetic response in 
only a small proportion of instances, though what appeared 
to be sympathetic behavior occurred more frequently among 
the sisters than among unrelated children in the nursery 
school. Affectionate responses of older sisters to younger 
sisters were almost three times as frequent as the same kind 
of response of younger sisters to older sisters. 

The complex nature of sympathetic behavior in preschool 

38 Margaret B. McFarland, Relatiomhip between Young Sisters as Revealed 
in Their Overt Responses to Each Other. New York: Teachers College, 
Cohimbia University, 19S7. 
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children is admirably discussed by Murphy.^^ In certain 
children there is evidence a£ a basic trend toward social 
sensitiveness or a warm feeling toward others in general, 
Odier children show specific patterns taken over from the 
environment, though the culture patterns are never incor- 
porated in toto by any one child. In the terminology of 
Gestalt psychology, a child’s sympathetic behavior is “deter- 
mined by the structure of the psychological ‘field’ of which 
he is a part.” Any aspect of a child’s social behavior is inti- 
mately enmeshed with the whole personality, with the cul- 
ture in which it develops, and with the meaning of the 
specific situations to him. 

Aggressive behavior develops along with sympathy 
within a certain age range. Stimuli to both forms of be- 
havior are to be found in the culture in which the child is 
growing up. Some children, however, tend to be sympa- 
thetic without being particularly aggressive, while others 
grow up with aggressive tendencies predominating. 

The “social conflicts” of preschool children range in sever- 
ity from vigorous fights and quarrels to mild verbal or 
physical interferences and aggressions. The frequency and 
methods of conflict vary with the environment. A restricted 
space and poor play facilities favor frequency of conflict. Of 
three groups studied Jersild and Markey found the small- 
est amount of quarreling and aggressive acts in the nursery 
school that had the use of a large outdoor playground and 
the largest amount in the nursery school located on the roof 
of a building, equipped with fewer play facilities in propor- 
tion to the age and number of children present. 

The factors precipitating conflicts can be classified into 
tMO groups — “overt or verbal aggressions against another’s 
material possessions, space, or play activities” and “aggres- 


39 Lois B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality. New York- 
Columbia University Press, 1937. 

^oibid., p. 170. 

Frances V. Markey, Conflicts between Preschool 
Lhildren. Child Development Monographs No. 21. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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sions against the person of another/' These occurred in the 
proportion of two to one. 

The teacher’s method of settling the conflicts arbitrarily 
by deciding for or against one of the combatants did not 
seem to be effective. In fact> when restraints were removed, 
the most marked increase in conflicts was found in the group 
where teacher interference had been most persistent and 
deliberate. 

Getting what he wants by aggressive behavior may appear 
to the four-year-old child highly desirable and correct. One 
three-and-a-half-year-old youngster engaged in the following 
conversation with his mother: ‘‘Are I a good boy?” “Are 
you?” his mother asked. At that question his face lit up, he 
squared himself, and said, ‘'Sure, I’m good. Fm tough. I 
fight an' everything.” During the preschool years children 
begin to learn through their own experiences what nations 
have not yet learned, that physical combat is not the best 
way to settle disputes. 

As the child grows older it is increasingly difficult to know 
what the observed behavior really means to him. When is 
“protective behavior” not protective behavior, “resistance,” 
not really resistance? When is sympathetic behavior mo- 
tivated not by a genuine concern for the distress of another 
person but by a desire to obtain approval from the person 
to whom sympathy is shown or from an adult? 

Technics of Making Social Contacts. — In a favorable 
environment, such as that of a good nursery school, spon- 
taneous co-operation is frequently noticed. One day, when 
a three-year-old girl did not know where to hang her hat 
and coat, a little boy took her by the hand and showed her. 
Two children played together with the swing, one pushing 
and the other swinging. Two children set the table to- 
gether without any supervision from the teacher. 

Friendly overtures, however, are not always accepted. 
One child dragged out two wagons and said to another child, 
“Do you want to sit in two wagons?” No response. “Come 
on and sit in two wagons.” But the one appealed to was 
interested in something else and paid no attention. Several 
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ivere playing at the sand table at the same time, but each 
interested primarily in his own activity. 

Anv tvpe o£ social behavior may grow out of a number of 
tendencies — the desire for physical activity, for the society 
of others, for mastery, and for doing what grown ups do. 
The aim of social education should be not unselfishness or 
non-selfishness, but the development of a self that desires 
to act in ways that are advantageous to himself and to others. 
A child should have his own xvay, whenever his way is a 
good one in a given situation. 

Technics of social behavior develop in response to de- 
mands of the situation." The twin, Jimmy, inferior to 
Johnny in certain motor skills, became the more skilful in 
inducing Johnny to climb up and get jam for him. In other 
experiments children frequently ask the investigator for. help 
in solving the problems presented to them. 

Table Manners and Social Conventions. — If at the end 
of the fifth year a child has learned to eat quietly with his 
mouth closed while chewing; to use knife, fork, and spoon 
habitually and fingers only rarely; very seldom to upset his 
milk; to use napkin or bib properly; and to say please and 
thank you spontaneously; his parents should be content. It 
is possible, of course, to establish many other social conven- 
tions, but, perhaps, at too great a cost of nagging or the risk 
of developing in a child a rather priggish, individualistic 
sense of superiority in his accomplishments and self-con- 
sciousness about them. In an environment in "which adults 
show the conventional considerations for others the child is 
likely to adopt many of the conventions without specific 
attention to training in them. 

In some homes and in some nursery schools these forms of 
social convention are overemphasized, and the child judged 
on behavior which has little fundamental relationship to his 
main developmental needs. The extremely model child 
shown off by his parents is as poorly reared as the exceed- 
ingly obstreperous youngster. Surely, there is a middle 
ground between these two extremes. Adults have a right 
to insist on a few rules and to protect their own peace and 
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comfort. At the same time, young children have a right to 
social experimentation — to find out what the consequences 
of certain kinds of behavior are, and occasionally to learn 
by their mistakes what is of worth and what to do next time. 
These lessons, having no natural biological basis, are difficult 
for children to learn. 

Property Rights. — Property rights likewise represent re- 
strictions difficult for the little child to comprehend. His 
exploration of the world about him is hampered by the 
'‘inviolabilities that every culture establishes with respect to 
objects, persons, times, and places.” If a child needs a 
toy already taken by another, he must learn to substitute 
something else in his plans. If he is not using all the sand 
or all the paste, he should be willing to share it with others. 
He should ask permission to use the pail and shovel which 
he knows belong to another child. “Findings” are no longer 
“keepings.” He should realize that lost property should be 
returned to the owner. He values things that he has made 
and he should realize that others value their possessions in 
the same way. If he makes. a mistake when he is still in the 
process of learning the intricacies of the “accumulate customs 
of thousands of years,” he should be treated with tolerance 
and reassurance, not labeled “liar” or “thief.” 

Personal Health Habits . — -He should also have formed 
certain personal habits, such as covering his nose and mouth 
when sneezing and coughing, keeping his fingers away from 
his mouth, nose, and ears; using his own towel, washcloth, 
toothbrush, and drinking cup; washing his hands after going 
to the toilet and keeping his handkerchief in his pocket 
whenever he is not using it. He should always wait to cross 
the street until no vehicles are near, or until the policeman 
gives the signal to go. 

Laughter and Crying. — In addition to laughing in re- 
sponse to the laughter and smiles of others and as a reaction 
to physical contact such as tickling, nursery school children 
laugh at the resolution of a dilemma presented to them by a 
situation. Laughter occurred, first of all, in connection with 

42 Unpublished lecture by Lawrence K. Frank. 
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social situations, and secondly, with active play on the swing, 
the slide, a ball, the jungle gym, and other nursery school 
apparatus but not invariably in either type of apparently 
similar situations. The potency of certain situations to 
evoke laughter varied at successive age levels. A common 
element in laughter-provoking situations appeared to be the 
completion of some event, an anticipated event, or “the 
ideational solution of a difficulty.'* Justin found the 
causal stimulus a complex one. Humorous elements in in- 
congruity, superiority, and play situations became increas- 
ingly potent with age. From two to six years an increasing 
number of situations provoke laughter in the environments 
studied. There is some evidence of a positive correlation 
between frequency of laughter and I.Q. 

Crying in the nursery school occurred most frequently at 
the end of the morning when the children were tired and 
hungry. This tendency decreased when the rest periods 
were better adjusted to the children's needs. Crying in the 
nursery school is at first caused largely by a sense of insecu- 
rity; later, chiefly by discomfort and distress. 

There is some tendency for children two to four years of 
age to be consistently jolly. Records of laughter made one 
year agreed rather closely with similar records made the 
next year. Crying was a less consistent form of behavior 
than laughing.^® 

The amount of laughing and crying in the nursery school 
is small and obviously not typical of many other types of 
situation in which children of these ages are found. In the 
nursery school, for example, deliberate attempts to amuse 
children, such as fond grandfathers and uncles make, are 
lacking. 

43 W. E. Elatz, K. D. Allin, and D. A. Millichamp, A Study of Lavghter 
in the Nursery School Child. University of Toronto Studies, Child Develop- 
ment Series, No. 7, 1936. 

44 Florence Justin, '“A Genetic Study of Laughter-Provoking Stimuli,” 
Child Development, III (June, 1932), 114-136. 

45 Catherine W. Brackett, "Laughing and Crying of Preschool Children,” 
The Journal of Experimental Education, II (December, 1933), 119-126. 
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Individual Differences. — Individual differences in social 
lia’oits acquired during the first five years are very great. 
Some children will play alone most of the time while others 
are usually found in a group. They differ in their choice 
of play materials and in the relative amount of time they 
spend in solitary as compared with truly social play. Some 
approach strangers witlr the greatest friendliness and candor 
while others refuse to speak in response to the most cordial 
greeting. 

In Marston’s experiment ‘‘® with children two to six years, 
the experimenter, seated at a small table and playing with a 
teeter-totter, subjected each child in exactly the same way 
to six degrees of invitation: 

1. He entirely ignored the presence of the child for sixty 
seconds. 

2. He looked up at the child but “did not smile, or make 
other overtures of friendliness.” 

3. After thirty seconds he looked up again and smiled. 

4. After another thirty seconds he asked, “Do you like to 
teeter-totter?” 

5. After thirty seconds more he looked up and asked 
cordially, “Would you like to play with this teeter-totter?” 

6. He finally said reassuringly, “You may; come over and 
play with it.” 

Some children waited for no invitation, but ran imme- 
diately to the experimenter and began to play with the boy. 
Some children approached and began to play with the toy as 
soon as the experimenter recognized their presence with a 
smile. Some waited for the invitation, “Would you like to . 
play with teeter-totter?” Some needed additional assurance 
before they approached. Some required considerable urg- 
ing, while others continually refused to speak, smile, or 
touch the toy. It would be interesting to have known all 
the details of each child’s training to see what environmental 
conditions tended to produce these different social attitudes. 

« Leslie R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children. Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 50-57. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1925. 
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Berne measured respect for property rights of other 
children by giving each of two children a toy and then intro- 
ducing a third child into the situation. The individual 
differences shown by this small group of children were like- 
wise marked, and the behavior in this situation also was 
influenced by the age and mental ability of the child. 

The kind of social responses which a child makes depends 
largely on the way children and adults have responded to 
his behavior in the past — whether they have made a given 
act satisfying or annoying to him. Although the inherited 
nervous structure of the individual enters into the initial 
social responses which are made, the parents, teachers, play- 
mates, and other subtle environmental factors determine, 
to a large extent, the child’s persistent pattern of social- 
behavior. 


EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Fortunate is the child whose early years are serene and 
secure — a serenity and security based upon active conquest 
of natural fears and frustrations, rather than protection from 
all possible sources of fear and danger. Thus, emotional 
development may be viewed as an active learning process, 
akin in this respect to motor and to language development. 

It is no wonder that the two- to three-year-old child is 
frequently emotionally hard to manage. He is thwarted on 
every hand by the necessity of conforming to the family 
routine ’^vhich may be quite different from his own natural 
bodily rhythms. He has a still clumsy body to manage and 
insufficient insight to see that he will tumble or that his 
wagon will bump into things. He feels frustrated when 
playing with older children because of his inferior skill. He 
wants to play with them but does not know how. He has not 
sufficient mastery of language to explain all his difficulties. 
It is hard for him to make himself understood. 

Anger, — Anger is one form of adaptation to the environ- 
ment. It is one way of meeting a difficult situation. Its 

E, V. Berne, An Experimental Investigation of Social Behavior-Patterns 
in Young Children. Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. IV, No. 3. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1930. 
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manifestations may be expected to change with advancing 
age. The infant's primitive display of undirected energy 
attracts attention and often leads to the removal of the 
offending pin or the satisfaction of the hunger which has 
evoked the behavior. At three years of age, however, the 
same response would normally bring annoyance rather than 
satisfaction. Accordingly, the child changes his -tactics and 
directs his emotional energy more effectively to a particular 
end. A two-year-old who felt deprived of his share of affec- 
tion would be apt to hit the baby brother or sister, while 
the five-year-old, because of social pressures that have been 
brought to bear on him, would be more likely to hurt the 
younger child's feelings than his body. A six-month-old 
baby is excused for pushing away and spitting out food which 
he dislikes, but a five-year-old who angrily shoves away the 
proffered food shows a retarded emotional development. 
Such primitive expressions of anger as kicking, stamping, 
screaming, crying, throxving objects, struggling, biting, and 
refusing to budge gradually fade out of the picture as they 
fail to get* the results which the child desires and as he learns 
better to direct the energy liberated at the beginning of his 
attempt to overcome an obstacle. 

Fear. — Fear responses, like anger, are part of the child's 
total behavior, and increase and change with his general 
intellectual development and his ability to control the en- 
vironment,' They become more specific and differentiated 
during the years from two to six. There have been a num- 
ber of investigations which have supplied definite informa- 
tion about the fears of preschool children. Jersild and 
Holmes have obtained parents’ reports of children’s fears 
and have studied fear behavior by means of observation and 
experimentation. 

In the groups studied, there was, from two to five years, 
an increase in fear of the dark, being alone, imaginary crea- 
tures, kidnapers, matters associated with death, dreams and 

48 Arthur T. Jersild and Frances B. Holmes, Children’s Fears. Child 
Development Monographs No. 20. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 
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accidents that may occur in the future. Among the 105 
children studied, ranging in age from twenty-four to seventy- 
one months, Jersild and Holmes^® found that the dog and 
the snake were the most effective causes of fear of the eight 
situations presented. The dark evoked the next largest num- 
ber of fear responses. Next in order of their effectiveness in 
arousing fear were being on what seem to them a high place, 
meeting a strange person, and hearing a loud sound. The 
least fear w^as shown by these children when their footing 
was insecure and when they were left alone. There was a de- 
cline in the fear reaction with age, especially with respect 
to insecure footing, the strange person, the high place, and 
the loud sound. 

Intelligence appears to be a factor in the incidence of fear. 
Imbeciles have been found to have fewer fears than normal 
children. The more intelligent children in Holmes’ investi- 
gation seemed to develop fears earlier than the less intelli- 
gent. Girls tended to be more fearful than boys. 

The most extreme cases of fear behavior seemed to be 
associated with overdependence upon adults, emotional in- 
stability, insecurity in social relationships, inability to pro- 
tect their rights from other children, and lack of skill in 
physical activities, 

A pseudo-fear response may be retained by a child as an 
attention-getting device or as a disguise for other needs 
which he will not reveal. As such, it may continue long 
after the emotional reaction itself has faded away. 

A degree of caution concerning certain objects and activi- 
ties is, of course, commendable, and must be retained. For 
example, caution regarding autos consists of stopping before 
crossing the street, looking in both directions, and knowing 
how to cross the street safely. The fear of strangers is a fear 
which should be modified rather than encouraged. Caution 
is quite different from intense, blind, irrational fear. 

In the case of rational fears, such as fears of storms at 
sea, lightning, earthquakes, and other things which do pre- 
sent real danger, an attitude of courage may be built up. 

^^Op. cit., pp. 177 - 205 , 
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Even small children have learned to face courageously things 
that are inescapable. A child who has been exposed to dam 
ger or has been in a serious accident may live in dread of a 
recurrence of the situation. These children need long- 
continued security and may sometimes be helped by 
repeated dramatizations of the incident. 

There are wide individual differences in children’s re- 
sponses to annoying or fear-provoking situations, depend- 
ing, in part, upon the child’s perception of it. Some children 
will persist in a difficult situation while others, at the first 
contact with the pain or fear-provoking stimulus become so 
upset that they will not try again, even when urged. In- 
stead of distracting the child’s attention from the unpleas- 
ant elements, the teacher or parent, in certain situations, 
will have better success if the goal is emphasized. When- 
ever the child directs his own activities toward a recognized 
goal, resistance to the annoying elements tends to be de- 
creased, and he persists in the task in spite of difficulties. 

Love, — Children need affection. The impersonal “scien- 
tific” approach to children tliat was popular in the 1920’s is 
being modified in the direction of greater warmth of feeling. 
“Mothering,” in the sense of giving a child the feeling that 
he is loved and cherished, now has the sanction of scientific 
child study. 

On the other hand, intense affection between the child 
and one parent is undesirable. If one parent does every- 
thing for the child and absorbs too much of the child’s 
affection, the child may become excessively dependent; the 
parent, excessively anxious. There may come a time when 
this exclusive affection is no longer given, when a new baby 
has arrived, for instance. The child then frequently seeks 
this lost affection in daydreams and in other unconstructive 
ways. During the preschool years the child should not be 
tied too closely to his mother’s apron strings. He should 
grow gradually toward that independence which he will 
eventually achieve during adolescence. 

Buford Johnson, ^‘Variations in Emotional Responses of Children,*' Child 
Development^ VII (June, 1936), 85-94. 
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Mental Mechanisms. — Some children begin to use vari- 
ous mental mechanisms soon after they have learned to talk. 
They would evade facing facts by rationalizing their be- 
havior, by making excuses, and by offering plausible ex- 
planations. These early habits, if they bring the child 
satisfaction, may be built into undesirable permanent emo- 
tional patterns. Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth gave an excellent 
illustration of the various mechanisms an intelligent child 
may try out experimentally when he is in a “trap” situation. 
A little girl who had been told not to play with the electric 
light fuses one evening inserted a metal object in one of 
the sockets and blew out the fuse. The child’s first response 
was the rationalization, “Oh, we all like tlie nice dark.” 
This statement being denied, she said, “This is my house, 
I bought it with the money in my bank.” The fallacy of 
this statement likewise was pointed out. Then the child 
resorted to crying, but this elicited no sympathy. Finally, 
after trying out several other methods of escape from the 
unpleasant situation, the child said, “Fm sorry I did it, and 
I’ll not do it again,” This way of meeting the situation 
was accepted by the adults. It was the only way out that 
brought satisfaction to the child. The importance for the 
child's mental health of such wise guidance is obvious. 

Curiosity about Sex. — At three or four years of age chil- 
dren frequently begin to show curiosity about where babies 
come from and what is the difference between little boys 
and little girls/ The little French Trott asked the lady at 
whose house he was staying during the time when a baby 
was expected: 

Madame, je voudrais savoir d^oii viennent les petits enfants. Jane 
dit qu'on les trouve sous les choux. J'ai vu une image oil une 
cigogne en tenait un dans son hec. Et Bertrand, le jardinier, m*a 
raconte qu'on les achetait au march e comme des petiis canards. 
Mais je sais qiee ce n'est pas vrai, Dites^ madame, comment est-ce 
quails viennent? 

Translation: “Madam, I should like to know where little children come 
from. Jane says that people find them under cabbages. I saw a picture 

SI A- Lichtenberger, La Petite Soeur de Trott, p, 8. Paris: Librarie 
Plon, Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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where a stork was holding one in his beak. And Bertram, the gardener, 
told me that people bought them at the market like little ducks. But 1 
know that isn’t true. Tell me, Madam, how do they come?” 

At this period curiosity about sex and awareness of sex 
diflEerences is natural and should be satisfied in a matter- 
of-fact way.^“ The importance of getting a wholesome atti- 
tude toward sex at this early age cannot be overemphasized. 
Where there are a number of children in the family this 
curiosity is early satisfied in the daily routine of washing 
and dressing. When the child asks questions about sex and 
procreation, he should be enlightened and reassured. His 
anxiety is increased by tenseness, secrecy, suppression, or 
disgust expressed in the adult s manner. In the preschool 
years children should learn to accept their respective mascu- 
line and feminine roles and to be spontaneous in the normal 
expression of their affection. 

Jealousy, — Jealousy of brothers or sisters seems to be 
associated more often with age differences of from eighteen 
to forty-two months than with age differences either greater 
or less than that amount. Sewall found a steady decrease 
in jealousy as children advanced in age from two to eight 
years and also a decrease with increase in size of family. 
The data concerning relationship of jealousy to intelligence 
were inconclusive, although there was a slight increase in 
the proportion of children showing jealousy as groups with 
progressively higher intelligence were considered. Teachers 
and parents may help the preschool child to combat jealousy 
by building up his self-respect, by encouraging him to take 
an active interest in other children, and by giving him assur- 
ance of their interest and affection. 

DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 

Personality may be defined as the continuous organization 
of those patterns of mental and motor activity that consti- 
tute the individual’s typical adjustments to his environment. 

52 For a further discussion of this point see Frances B, Strain, New Patterns 
in Sex Teaching, New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 

53 Mabel Sewall, ‘*Some Causes of Jealousy in Young Children,” Smith Col- 
lege Studies in Social Work, I (September, 1930), 6-22. 
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Personality may be organized around certain focal traits 
or personality Gestalten characteristic of a given develop- 
mental level. Thus, Biihler,®^ for example, suggests that 
once the child of one year to two years achieves the level 
of imaginative experience, all of his activities — expressive, 
movement, drawing, construction — are colored by it. 

Moore studied the adjustment of a small group of 
nursery school children to obstacles and distractions intro- 
duced in an activity that had previously been learned. He 
also studied the personality traits observed in this experi- 
mental setup by mfeans of ratings by nursery school teachers, 
daily records by teachers of situations in which children 
needed help, systematic hourly observations of each child, 
and visits to the home. 

Recently, several attempts have been made to study the 
relationship between certain personality traits and the kind 
of treatment in the home. A real difference was found 
between the methods of discipline used by parents in two 
groups studied,^® but less convincing evidence of a relation- 
ship between the personality traits and the kind of disci- 
pline. The parents of the group of lower socio-economic 
status used the following methods more frequently than did 
the parents in the higher occcupational group: penance, 
such as making the child sit on a chair or go to bed; a dis- 
play of temper to get the child to do what was wanted; 
and unconsidered, impulsive punishments which might pop 
into the parent’s head at the moment. There was some 
tendency for desirable characteristics, such as sociability with 
other children, attractiveness of personality, the tendency to 
face reality, and independence of adult affection or atten- 

54 Charlotte Biihler, Der Menschliche Lehenslauf als Psychologisches Prob'- 
lent, Leipzig: Hirzel, 1933. 

55 E. S. Moore, The Development of Mental Health in a Group of Young 
Children: An Analysis of Factors in Purposeful Activity. Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. IV, No. 6. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1931. 

scMary Ellen Ayer and Robert G. Bernreuter, “A Study of the Relation- 
ship between Discipline and Personality Traits in Little Children, The 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, L (March* 1937), 
165-170. 
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tion to be developed when types of discipline that involved 
temper on the part of the parent, were not used. 

Jones and Burks have made such an excellent, concise 
summary of development in personality of the preschool 
child that it will be quoted in full here: 

The cliilcl acquires a capacity lor more social activity, and for more 
maturity in his social attitudes. He learns to co-operate more readily, 
to respect others’ property rights, in some small measure to lead or to 
follow a leader, as the occasion demands. He is apt to be negative 
in certain situations, but to overcome this in large measure by the 
end of the fourth year. He is apt to laugh most in social surround- 
ings and to find more complicated and more abstract situations 
mirthful, as he grows older. He comes to employ language more 
as a means of communicating his ideas and his wishes to other 
persons than as a means of '‘thinking out loud. . . 

The influence of such complicating factors as intelligence level, 
socio-economic status, parent-child relationships, and the like have 
been recognized but not adequately investigated. Nor could we 
predict very extensively from the data on groups of children as to 
what an individual child may do in a given situation, or over a 
period of time. 

A DAY AT A NURSERY SCHOOL®® 

Parents who have children in a nursery school learn much 
about the environment, treatment, and schedule suitable 
for their children. The following description of a day at 
a modern nursery school may have in a smaller degree some 
of the same values as a direct observation of activities carried 
on there. 

Three-year-old Betty was brought to the nursery school 
and taken first of all to the doctor’s office. The nurse looked 
at her throat, and noted any unusual paleness or flushing 
of the face, any discharge from eyes or nose, any rash or 
swelling, or any sign of unusual fatigue. Each child is 

Mary Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks, Personality Development 
in Childhood, Monograph of the Society for Research in Child Development, 
Vol. I, No. 4, p. 49. Washington, D. C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 1936. 

58 Excellent concrete detail regarding nursery school practice may be 
found in A Manual, of Nursery School Practice by Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, Iowa City, Iowa, University of Iowa, 1934. . 
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examined in this way before he goes with the other children, 
in order to prevent the spread of measles, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough, or any other communicable disease, and in order 
to see if the child is well enough to be in school for that day. 

Then Betty went upstairs to the nursery school. The 
teacher greeted her and helped her take off her coat and 
hat. Betty hung them on the hook that had her name pasted 
above it. She got her apron from her own cupboard and 
•was ready to go out to play. On the playground there are 
a very low strong swing, kiddie cars, wagons, big balls, boxes 
of all sizes, a sand box with pails and shovels and moulds, 
a place to make mud pies, a ladder and '‘jungle gym*' to 
climb, wooden boxes of all sizes, blocks of all sizes and 
shapes, and a board elevated at one end. Most of the equip- 
ment is such as any backyard would furnish. 

One little boy wanted to close the door. He got a box, 
climbed up on it, unfastened the latch, climbed down, and 
put the box away. 

Three-year-old Betty began to play in the sand box. She 
put some sand in a mould, turned it out, and said, “Look 
at my cake.” She asked another child who was also playing 
in the sand, “Do you want some sand?” ‘T got some,” he 
said. When Betty spilled some sand on the floor, she went 
to a cupboard, got a little broom, and began clumsily to 
brush it up. The teacher encouraged her effort to handle 
the broom better. 

A boy tried to throw a piece of paper off the roof. The 
teacher said slowly in a pleasant voice, “We never throw 
papers on the street. We put them in the waste can.” The 
child understood, went to the waste can, and put the paper 
into the can. 

At 9:30 A.M. each child was given about ^ cup of orange 
juice. 

Betty had learned to walk up and down the slanting board 
all by herself. Sue was afraid to try it. The teacher sug- 
gested that Betty take Sue’s hand and walk beside her as 
she walked up the plank. She went cautiously, laughing 
delightedly at the exciting experience she was having. Betty 
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next turned her attention to blocks. She built a tower. A 
little boy took a stick and very deliberately pushed the tower 
over. This did not seem to annoy Betty at all She started 
building again, this time more systematically. Then the 
little boy took the top block off and threw it away. This 
did annoy Betty. She hit him with a block, and he accepted 
this form of immediate natural punishment and did not 
interfere with her again. 

Betty joined some children who were building a house 
of boxes. Some of the children got a big paint brush and 
water and made believe to paint the house. One made be- 
lieve that there was an electric light which was broken. 
He got a hammer to repair it. 

At the end of the morning play period the children began 
putting the toys away. Several did not do this. The teacher 
said to Betty, is going to put her boxes away. You 

put your wagon away.*' Betty went off with the wagon 
and came back saying, “I put the wagon away.” Each child 
had some share in putting things away. 

When Betty came into the indoor room she took off her 
play apron and hung it up. Then she went to the wash- 
room where there was a row of washbowls of just the right 
height and liquid soap. Towels, washcloths, and combs 
were hanging on hooks with each child’s name pasted under 
a hook. The littlest ones identified their hooks by a picture 
of a bird or flower instead of the printed name. The chil- 
dren washed their hands and faces thoroughly before eating. 

Betty put oilcloth doilies at each place on the little painted 
tables. A boy three years and nine months old asked if he 
might help with the plates. He put both plate and doily 
on at one time. Betty saw that this was a good idea and imi- 
tated him. Some of the other children sat quietly listening 
to phonograph records. One child asked the teacher, “Why 
do you wear white shoes? How do you make them white?” 
The teacher took him out to show him how she makes her 
shoes white. Another child coughed — the teacher told her 
to put her handkerchief over her mouth when she coughed. 
Some looked at a Mother Goose book. 
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When the table was set, the maid brought in a covered 
glass dish of mixed sliced fruit, two covered pitchers of milk, 
a covered plate of bread, little glass cups, double boilers 
with pea puree and creamed potatoes, and little baskets oi 
graham toast. One child carried a pitcher of milk to each 
table. Cream cheese sandwiches were put on each table. 
The younger children had bowls; the older children, plates. 
On each child’s dish was put the creamed potato and pea 
puree, and on top of that a spoonful of finely chopped 
raw lettuce and celery. Then the children all went to the 
table and stood by their chairs while they said: 

God is great and God is good, 

Let us thank Him for our food. 

After lunch, Betty cleaned her teeth with her own tooth- 
brush, and then lay down on a canvas cot for her afternoon 
nap. The role that the teacher played in this nursery school 
is significant. She was there to see that the right kind of 
play materials were provided and to help the children do 
better the things they would naturally do anyway. She did 
not interfere with anything they were doing unless it was 
something which interfered with the activity of another 
child, was destructive of materials, or involved immediate 
harm to the child, or lack of stimulation for him. Occa- 
sionally she sh O'Wed a better way of doing something, sug- 
gested that one child help another, or gave approval to 
special effort. Now and then, she called attention to some 
kind of conduct that was desirable or undesirable. There 
was nothing in her manner to arouse antagonism. She 
laughed with the children a great deal, and helped create a 
happy atmosphere. The teacher’s manner was one which 
many parents and other teachers might well imitate. 

QUESTION'S AND PROBLEMS 

1. Ask a number of preschool children to draw a man. Compare 
results mth those reproduced by Gesell in Mental Growth of the Pre- 
School Child, pages 214, 215; or, better still, score the drawings accu- 




CHAPTER X 


HOW PRESCHOOL CHILDREN LEARN 

Parents and teachers have been too concerned with the 
end results of learning and too little with the process itself. 
^Vhat a child is taught, is not more important than when 
he learns, under what conditions, and from whom. It is the 
latter factors that determine the kind of trace that is left 
as a result of any experience and the efEect it will have on 
future behavior. Examinations and tests — the usual meas- 
ures of the end results of learning — ^reveal how much has 
been forgotten but not how the process has affected the child 
emotionally. The older type of moral education and mod- 
ern psychology are alike in emphasizing conduct, but they 
are different in their concepts of conduct. The old-time 
moralist was content if the child, to all outward appear- 
ances. conformed to custom. The modern psychologist 
trants to know how acceptable a particular learning is to 
the child, tvhat attitudes he develops toward learning, and 
how it fits into his total scheme of things. 

The continuous, advantageous modification of behavior 
that takes place in a particular situation depends upon the 
demands of the immediate situation, the child’s original 
nature, his previous learning, and his present physical con- 
dition. These four factors — the external situation, the 
child’s native capacity, his previous experience, and his 
bodily condition — enter into all the learning processes of 
the child. The past, even his relatively short past, con- 
sciously or unconsciously influences his present. The pres- 
ent likewise is potent, and insistent in its demands. 

INFLUENCE OF THE EXTERNAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

Some environments, such as that of the Virginia Hollow 
folk,i offer relatively little incentive to learn. Other en- 

iMandel Sherman and Thomas R. Henry, Hollow Folk. New York: 
Crowell, 1933. 

tQ9 
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vironments encourage the most effective learning of which 
the child is capable. A child grows mentally as his environ- 
ment makes demands upon him. The most important fac- 
tors in the environment of children from tt\^o to six years 
of age are the play materials and equipment, the companion- 
ship, the tasks, and the instruction and guidance. 

Play Materials and Equipment. — Toys, play materials, 
apparatus, space, and freedom help preschool children to 
acquire muscular control, methods of solving problems, and 
technics of making social contacts. Play materials are so 
important because they guide children’s activities and, if 
carefully chosen, lead to progressive development in atten- 
cion span and skill. Clay, crayons, painting materials, 
blocks, scissors, and puzzles evoke interest and creative re- 
sponses. Wagons, dishes, dolls, doll furniture, and hollow 
blocks encourage co-operative play because they are more 
interesting when several children use them. 

Children’s toy preferences have been studied by observ- 
ing children at play. Although the preschool child’s choice 
of toys is influenced by the specific object and the particular 
situation, certain types of play material are usually popular. 
Blocks, clay, and dolls with their equipment appeal to the 
entire age range of the nursery school.^ Three-year-olds 
enjoy wagons more than do two-year-olds, and are interested 
in scooters and tricycles. Only the more mature of the nur- 
sery school group found crayons fascinating. The younger 
children like play material involving more vigorous 
activity. 

Under other conditions a combination of several play ma^ 
terials had the greatest “holding power” for six children 
between two and three and a half years of age.^ The aver- 
age interest span, how^ever, was only eighty-one seconds. 
These children preferred play materials in the following 
order: clay and crayons; pictures, blocks, and books; house- 

2 Dorothy Van Alstyne, Play Behavior and Choice of Play Materials of 
Preschool Childien. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 

3 D. L. Cockrell, Study of the Play of Children of Preschool Age by an 

Unobserved Observer," Genetic Psychology Monographs, XVII, No. 6 (De- 
cember, 1935), S77-469. ’ 
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keeping materials. At this age companions appeared to 
have the least appeal. 

Some of the favorite play materials are the least expensive. 
Boxes of all sizes, trees, fences, cellar doors, a swing, a see- 
saw, planks of different widths — six to twelve inches — 
raised at one end, rocks to climb up, a little ladder firmly 
fastened to the barn or garage, the kitchen stepladder chair 
— all these provide opportunity for the development of the 
large muscles. White paint or chalk may be used to dra^v 
lines for the child to walk on. A piece of tape or even a 
crack in the floor may furnish amusement, and training in 
balance and good posture. Concentric circles may be drawn 
on the ground or painted on the floor of the barn or garage. 
The child may stand in the center of these circles and see 
how many circles he can jump across. 

Some mothers say, ‘‘Fm afraid he will fall and hurt him- 
self if I let him climb,” The chances are that if he learns 
to climb first a low sturdy chair, a small fence, a firmly 
fastened ladder of two or three rounds, and gradually more 
difficult things, he will not hurt himself so much as if he 
were allowed no opportunities for climbing when he was 
three and four years old, and at six years attempted the 
difficult stunts the other children were doing. 

Wliat toys to provide depends partly on the child's en- 
vironment. The country furnishes a wealth of natural play 
material. The seashore also has its own play things — its 
immense sand table, its shells and stones, its logs, and the 
curious things washed up by the sea. These need only a 
little supplementing. In cities and crowded places the prob- 
lem becomes more acute. Back yards, fenced-in flat roofs, 
a near-by park or vacant lot have already been suggested. 
The sidewalk outside the house may have to be resorted to. 
At least one can roller skate on it if the law allows, and 
hoops, express wagons, kiddie cars, and doll carriages may 
be used here if consideration is shown for pedestrians. 

Toy hoes, rakes, brooms, and other household and farm 
implements are apt to be too poorly constructed to do real 
work with. Standard tools of the smallest size that is made, 
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cut down to a length that the child can easily handle prove 
more satisfactory. The same thing is true of carpenter 
tools. A small-sized well-made hammer, saw, and nails are 
better than an entire box of toy tools that look cute but 
do not Avork. 

If a separate room can be set aside for the children, it can 
be made attractive Avdth a stained, shellacked wooden floor 
or a covering of smooth, broAvn linoleum; a table and chairs 
just the right size, painted a clear apple green or other 
favorite color; growing ferns or flowers, gold fish in a botvl, 
and cupboards or open shelves for books and toys. If space 
does not permit a separate room, some corner should be 
provided for the child’s private possessions — his large soft 
rubber balls, dolls with removable clothing, doll’s bed, 
bureau, and dishes rv^hich can be used just as adult’s furni- 
ture is used; pencils, paper, blunt scissors, crayons, blocks 
with holes to put pegs in, and building blocks which may 
be made at home by cutting a two-by-four or a four-by- 
four-inch board into various lengths from two inches to 
several feet. These are all toys that he can use in construc- 
tive activities. They are simple and inexpensive. No one 
has to worry for fear he will break or damage them. Each 
toy should have its own place in his cupboard, so that the 
child will not have too many around at one time. The 
doll’s furniture should fit the doll for which it is intended. 
The bed should be big enough for the doll to sleep in and 
the chair the right size for her to sit in. 

Children love to play in the water. If there are no little 
brooks or ponds out of doors to play in, the bathroom, 
the kitchen sink, or a wooden or tin wash tub help to 
supply this lack. The opportunity to put on a rubber 
apron or a summer bathing suit, or with a towel pinned 
around his neck, to play with the little boats one has made, 
and celluloid aquatic animals, makes any day a red-letter 
day for a small child. On a rainy day, dressed in his water- 
proof coat, hat, and boots, or in a bathing suit if the weather 
is warm, the child can play out of doors in the rivulets and 




A Young Gardener 
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Working in a garden is an excellent activity for children of all aiics 
It combines the values of sunlight, big-muscle activity, and interest in 
an absorbmg and useful occupation. ^ 
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puddles. Rainy days, when spent in this ivay, are welcomed 
rather than rebelled against. 

All sorts of materials to handle, look at, and listen to give 
children a wealth of sense experience. Colored scraps of 
silk and other fabrics, material of varying weights and sizes, 
musical bells, wooden tone bars, and feathers are fascinating 
to manipulate. 

Attention should also be given to the aesthetic aspect of 
the environment. Any home can furnish three elements 
of beauty — simplicity of line and form, a feeling of space, 
and harmony of color. Elimination of the superfluous is 
often the first step to take in making the home more beauti- 
ful. A wall space for just one picture which can be changed 
from time to time is a miniature art gallery for the child. 
Many children’s picture books are works of art. A low 
easel by the window offers opportunity for self-expression. 
The victrola and radio contain within them the possibili- 
ties for both desirable and undesirable cultural influences. 

Taking away a child’s play material results in restlessness 
more frequently than in stimulation of highly imaginative 
play and conversation. It has been found that frustration 
resulting from making unavailable the toys previously en- 
joyed by certain preschool children produced restlessness, 
attempts to escape from the frustrating situation, a marked 
reduction in the amount of play, a decrease in the con- 
structiveness of play, marked increase of tension indicated by 
boisterousness and the like or decrease of tension indicated 
by passive behavior or quite highly imaginative play and 
frequent changes in mood and in emotional expressiveness. 
Depriving these young children of play materials, instead of 
leading them to seek companionship threw them back upon 
their own resources. On the other hand, providing play ma- 
terials that required collaboration encouraged co-operation. 

Companionship with Other Children. — Children learn 
from each other. Big brother’s conversation is often a 
strong incentive to little sister’s speech. One two-year-old 
girl tries to imitate everything her three-year-old brother 
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does. She does not, however, copy his sentence structure 
exactly, but uses her own emphasis, usually putting what is 
to her the most important word first as, “Down fall the 
ball,” “All gone. Daddy” (to signify her father’s departure) . 
The socialization process is achieved through daily associa- 
tion with other children of approximately the same age. 
The desire to play an adequate part in a group of one’s 
own age is more effective in developing self-discipline than 
the admonitions and logic of parents. The following is an 
example of discipline by the group: An aggressive six-year- 
old boy hit one of the little girls in the play group and made 
her cry. The little girl’s mother saw what happened from 
a windotv but said nothing. The other children did the 
disciplining. “Tommie, you bad boy. You go right away. 
You can’t play with us if you hit Mary Jane. You go right 
home,” they said. This was certainly an effective learning 
situation for Tommie. He found that hitting other chil- 
dren brought him no satisfaction at all, and that he must 
modify his tactics in order to remain in the group. 

The Tasks. — Learning is facilitated by a succession of 
tasks within the child’s ability which seem to him to be 
important. These, ideally, are not problems set by the 
parent, but rather difficulties that arise naturally in the 
course of the child’s constantly progressing activity. 

Instruction and Guidance. — The effect of training on the 
simpler skills is to give the instructed children only a tem- 
porary initial advantage over the untrained group. ( In so 
far as the skills that the preschool child learns are more 
complex and intellectualized than those acquired in infancy) 
it is to be expected that training will play a larger part in 
increasing his repertory of knowledge and skills. When tasks 
of three degrees of complexity were practiced by children 
from five to six years of age, they showed only a slight 
superiority over the group having no practice in the simplest 
task; marked superiority in the more complex task; and still 
greater superiority in the most complex learning. In this 
case practice decreased individual differences in the per- 
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formance of the simplest pattern of learning but incri^qd 

differences in the more complex tasks> ' ■ 

The way in which directions are given influence the re- 
sponses the child makes. With preschool children positive, 
unhurried, specific, and encouraging types of verbal direc- 
tions are generally more effective than negative, hurried, 
general, and discouraging types of directions.^ 

Preschool children appear to gain more from a demon- 
stration of the best method of doing a task than from verbal 
directions. For example, twenty-four-months-old children 
made substantial gains in learning to play a ringtoss game 
when they shown best methods of holding and throw- 
ing the ring. They made slight improvement when they 
were merely told how to do it. 

There seems to be an optimum time for learning different 
skills and for acquiring different kinds of knowledge. If 
practice is given at this time of greatest readiness, the most 
efficient learning will result.^ Johnson'^ has emphasized 
some of the effects of trying to teach things to children be^ 
fore they are ready. Key® neatly illustrated the same prin 
ciple in the dressing situation. Hilgard® has specifically 
discussed the question of learning and maturation in pre- 
school children. 

In a series of tasks requiring the same general principle, 
if the child is bright enough to discover the common prin- 


^ Marion L. Mattson, “The Relation between the Complexity of the 
Habit to Be Acquired and the Form o£ the Learning Curve in Young 
Children. Genetic Psychology Monographs, XIII, No. 4 (1933), 299-398. 

5 Marguerite W. Johnson, “The Influence of Verbal Directions on Be- 
havior,” Child Development, Yl (September, 1935), 196-204. 

6 Arthur T. Jersild et al, Training and Growth in the Development of 
Children: A Study of the Relative Influence of Teaming and Maturation, 
Child Development Monographs No. 10. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1933. 

r Harriet Johnson, Children in the Nursery School. New York: John Day 
Company, 1928. 

8 C. B. Key et ah, “The Process of Learning to Dress among Nursery School 
Children,” Genetic Psychology Monographs, XVIII (April, 1936), 67-163. 

»J, R. Hilgard, “Learning and Maturation in Preschool Children,” The 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL! (September, 
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ciple, he can easily solve the remaining problems. More- 
over, his memory of the correct solution is far better than 
his memory of the mere mechanics of the solution. If the 
principle is clearly explained to the children who are not 
able to discover it for themselves, they can readily learn to 
apply it to situations solved by the same general plan. Learn- 
ing is greatly facilitated by gaining insight into the internal 
organization of the problem. Instruction in problem solving 
involves helping children to discover the organizing prin- 
ciple in a situation. This is true even in the preschool 
period and becomes increasingly important as the child 
grows older. 

The attitudes of persons in the child’s environment have 
a subtle influence on his learning. A child’s self-confidence 
is fostered not only by the acquisition of skills under favor- 
able conditions of instruction but also by attitudes of persons 
in his environment and the opportunities offered to think 
for himself. If a parent considers a brother or sister superior 
in some respect, the other child is likely to think of himself 
as inferior and to accept his parent’s judgment as final. 
If parents always make decisions for their child, demanding 
obedience to their edicts, the child grows up without con- 
fidence in making decisions for himself. 

Of course, certain important decisions must occasionally 
be made by the parents on the basis of their superior ex- 
perience and knowledge. This the children can learn to 
understand, and not complain as one six-year-old did, “When 
it’s something that doesn’t matter much, mother lets us 
decide, but when it’s something important, she makes the 
decision.” The parent should gradually let the child make 
increasingly important decisions for himself and take the 
responsibility for his own decisions. For example, children 
should be given some choice of food. If children eat with 
adults who are served a wholesome diet, they may be given 
a freedom similar to that of adults to eat the food offered, 
with the understanding that there will be no substitutes for 
any dishes rejected. 
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INFLUENCE OF NATIVE CAPACITY 

The quality of a bright child's nervous system enables him 
to profit to the fullest extent from past experience and to see 
relationships in a new situation more quickly than a dull 
child of the same chronological age. As bright children 
mature, they increase the speed with which they gain insight 
into increasingly difficult situations. Their goals are higher 
than those of the dull children and they reach them more 
rapidly than the latter reach their lower goals. Or it may be 
that bright children and dull children grow at approximately 
the same relative rate each toward their own respective goals. 
Under environmental conditions that were as favorable to 
dull as to bright children it might be expected that the learn- 
ing curv^es of the two groups ivould gradually converge. This 
difFerence in learning capacity of gifted children and dull- 
normal children w'as noted in a nutrition class in which 
the gifted children in one period gained an understanding 
of the relation of food to health and groTVth that was only 
acquired by the dull-noimal group in the course of a 
semester. 

Among children of equal ability the effect of training on 
certain motor skills may be substantial. One of each of two 
pairs of identical twins, aged four and four and one half 
were given training in several motor abilities; the other two 
were not trained.^ The trained twins showed greater im- 
provement between the initial and final tests than did the 
twins who received no training, especially in hitting a mark 
by throwing a ball or by roiling a ball. The effect of 
training, not only on the motor skill, but also on initiative, 
interest in score, quietness, and other behavior was marked. 
In other investigations likewise the acquisition of skill 
has been found to increase self-confidence, courage, and 
initiative. 

There are differences in native physical ability as well as 

10 A. N. Mirenva, ‘^Psychomotor Education and the General Development 
of Preschool Children: Experiments with Twin Controls/' The Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935), 433-454, 
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in mental ability that influence a child's learning. Poor 
vision and hearing are obvious handicaps to learning. For 
example, Theodore Roosevelt was exceedingly unskilful in 
certain sports until his defective vision was discovered and 
corrected. 

INFLUENCE OF PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

Without memory there would be no learning, for if ex- 
perience left no trace, it could not improve performance in 
the future. 

The accomplishment of learning as a modification of behavior can 
be analyzed on its process side into three different constituents: 
(1) the arousal of a specific (the “correct") process; (2) the trace 
of this process; (3) the effect of this trace on later processes.^! 

All three points are necessarily implied in learning. 

The memory of what daddy did on a previous occasion 
when Bobby spilled the ink may make Bobby act in a 
certain careful way toward ink the next time he sees it. 
Some five-year-olds do not know how to climb because they 
have never had experience in climbing. Some five-year- 
olds learn to say “please” because they have found they 
get what they want more quickly and easily if they do. 
Their previous experience has been with people who make 
saying “please” pleasant for children. Other five-year-olds 
whine or rage because they have found they get what they 
want more quickly and easily in that way. They have had 
previous experience with people who give whining, wailing 
children the things they want. A child's reaction to a new 
situation, and consequently the learning that takes place, 
depends to a large extent on his experience with somewhat 
similar situations in the past. An important contribution 
of previous experience to learning is its influence in chang- 
ing the way the situation is perceived. 

Certain food may daily be on the table, but the child 
may be taught to perceive it as something to ask for politely, 

K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, p. 541. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1935. 
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rather than as something to reach for and grab. Lettuce is 
lettuce, but the child may be taught to look at it as some^ 
thing that tastes good, that is good for him because of the 
minerals and vitamins and roughage it furnishes, or as some- 
thing mother would be pleased to have him eat, rather than 
something to be pushed away and avoided. One child 
perceives a dog as something that is friendly and fun to 
play with. Another child perceives the same dog as some- 
thing that might bite him or knock him dowm. Naturally, 
the responses of the two children to the dog differ. Per- 
ceiving things in a certain way is due, in large part, to 
learning. The child who sees a dog as a friendly creature 
has had previous pleasant experiences with dogs, which have 
modified his original idea of dogs to its present form. 
Similarly, the child who perceives dog as something terrify- 
ing has had previous painful experiences with the animal, 

A great deal of early childhood experience which seems 
to be obliterated may persist in some substratum of the 
mind. There is some slight evidence that children learn 
more readily in the primary school years certain foreign 
words and expressions tvhich they have heard in infancy. 
Apparently, traces of early impressions are left even though 
the conscious awareness of experience passes away quickly. 

Thorndike calls attention to the importance of previous 
experiences in his rule: “Put together things which you 
want to go together.” This does not imply that they are to 
be put together two by two like the animals entering Noah’s 
Ark, but that they are to be associated as parts of a total 
situation. Mealtime, for example, should be associated with 
pleasant conversation, good nature, properly cooked food, 
cleanliness, good manners, rather than with scolding, com- 
plaining, burned food, noise, and untidiness. Seven o’clock 
for the three-year-old child should, if possible, be associated 
with good-naturedly going to bed, rather than Tvith making 
a fuss to stay up as late as possible. Certain places and 
certain activities should go together: — the playroom with 
boisterous or quiet play, the library where father is reading 
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with quiet play, the bedroom at night with undisturbed 
sleep, and the roomful of visitors with listening on the child’s 
part rather than with too much talkativeness. Certain 
people and certain tones of voice soon gather their own 
peculiar associations. When father says “no” or “stop” in 
a certain tone of voice, absolute obedience follows because 
that tone of voice has been associated with serious situations 
in which disobedience resulted in unpleasant occurrences. 
When Uncle Bill comes, a frolic begins, because Uncle Bill 
always romps with the children when he visits. The asso- 
ciations which are already built help determine the reaction 
that will be made in a given situation. In the case of 
undesirable responses, changing the child’s associations with 
a situation is likely to change his conduct in that situation. 
The way he responds, therefore, depends to a large extent 
on his past experiences. Psychologists know these facts, but 
they have not yet discovered a satisfactory physiological 
explanation of them. 

Interests, likes, and dislikes appear to be acquired in a 
similar way. Children can be taught to like or dislike things 
to which they were at first indifferent. 

INFLUENCE OF BODILY CONDITION 

Bodily conditions, frequently unrecognized, also exert 
their influence on learning. The contractions of the empty 
stomach which cause the sensation of hunger may start a 
five-year-old searching in the pantry. Feelings of fatigue 
from too much or too little physical activity may distract his 
attention from the thing to be learned. From animal experi- 
mentation has come some evidence that hungry animals and 
animals so definitely undernourished that growth was in- 
hibited showed superior learning to those that were better 
fed. 

INFLUENCE OF COMBINED FA C T O R S 

It is important to recognize the complexity of learning. 
No single factor exerts the sole influence on learning in any 
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situation.^- Failure to leam may be due to lack of power 
to learn. It may also be due chiefly or partially to the 
retarding influences of anxiety, fear, or inferiority feeling. 
The significance to the child of the thing to be learned, the 
want of interest, the effect of fatigue, and the clarity of 
directions all enter into the learning situation. 

An emotional disturbance, too, will interfere with learn- 
ing in certain situations. In an experimental study of 
preschool children’s learning of simple words emotional 
factors clearly influenced the daily records. For example, 
on the morning that one child came to school crying, his 
record was very poor. Another child who had been so 
naughty at home that his mother had refused to kiss him 
good'by took a longer time that day to leam the words and 
made twice as many errors as in the previous periods. 

At any time, in any situation, a single act never occurs 
in isolation. Its meaning is determined by its setting in 
the total situation. The total situation includes not only 
the external environment, but also the way the child per- 
ceives this environment which is, in turn, influenced by his 
previous experience, his bodily condition, and the instruc- 
tion and guidance he has had. 

Learning is fascinating to the preschool child. Adults 
sometimes do not realize this and allow their own degen- 
erated attitude toward work to influence the child’s natural 
enthusiasm for useful activity and his interest in learning. 
Many activities which are useful are likewise pleasurable. 
A child is usually interested in learning anything that con- 

13 For a thorough psychological explanation of learning see the following: 

Arthur I. Gates, Psychology for Students of Education (revised ed.), Chap- 
ters VIII through XII. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931. 

H. L. Hollingworth, Psychology, Its Facts and Principles, Chapters XII, 
XIII, XIV. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928. 

K. Koffka, Principles of Gestalt Psychology, Chapters XII, XIII. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1935. 

E. L. Thorndike, Fundamentals of Learning. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. 

Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology (third edition). Chapters X, XI, XII. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. 

IS Lois Hayden Meek, A Study of Learning and Retention in Young 
Children. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 
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tributes to his on-going activity and is so well suited to his 
capacity that he can succeed in it. 

THE DESIRE TO I. EARN 

Running througii the learning process like the warp 
threads of a fabric is desire or motive. This crucial factor 
in learning is emphasized by all schools of psychology. 
Woodworth defines motive as “activities that have got started 
but are not yet finished.*' According to this definition, 
motive resides in the activity. According to the Gestalt point 
of view, motive arises from a sense of incompleteness in the 
organic system as a whole. According to Thorndike, mo- 
tive is closely tied up with the readiness of the individual 
to act in a certain way and with the effect of his act. 

Several experiments with young children on motivation, ^5 
in which the children’s responses as well as the motivating 
stimuli were carefully controlled, suggest several important 
hypotheses for the education of nursery school children: 

Irrespective of success or failure, a definite goal with the possi- 
bility of knowing the results of one’s efforts evoked more effort 
than an indefinite goal which did not offer knowledge of results.^® 

“Nothing succeeds like success.” Success is an important 
factor in the performance of young children. It maintains 
initial efficiency whereas failure results in a decrease of 
efficiency 

such as would be expected under either a swift onset of fatigue or 
a quickly waning interest. 

Success followed by praise is a significantly greater motiva- 
tion than failure followed by reproof. Either success or 

Psycholo^ (third edition), op. cit., p. 301. 
i^Lucile Chase, Motivation of Young Children: An Experimental Study 
of the Influence of Certain Types of External Incentives Upon the Perform- 
ance of a Task. Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. V, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1932. 

Harold H. Anderson, '‘Motivation of Young Children: Further Studies in 
Success and Failure, Praise and Blame,” Child Development, VII (June, 
1936). 125-143. 

^^Ibid., p. 142. 

17 Ibid., p. 142. 
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failure has more motivating influence than a mere repetition 
of instructions. The influence of both praise and blame 
varies with the total situation and can accurately be studied 
only when the meaning to the child of a particular treat- 
ment is known. 

Children ranging in age from two and a half to seven 
years of age obeyed more willingly and persisted longer in 
the tasks assigned when positive, specific, unhurried, and 
encouraging types of instruction were used than when the 
instruction w'as negative, general, hurried, and discouraging. 
In the case of two other groups of preschool children some 
motivation was clearly more effective than none, but reproof 
or failure seemed to be a more effective incentive than com- 
mendation of success. Waring reported that language ap- 
proval was superior to nonlanguage approval in teaching 
preschool children to make simple discriminations. 

In Meek’s study of learning two children who failed to 
recognize the words showed marked dislike for the teacher 
and the activity. “I hate this. ... I don’t want to play,” 
one said. “Fm tired of it. It makes me mad. This old 
game is no good,” another said after die third day of failure. 
But when they were successful in recognizing the words, 
they liked eveiy thing about the situation. “Fd like to play 
today. Take me,” they would say. 

Some children fail from lack of desire to enter the situa- 
tion, not from lack of ability to learn to do the task. They 
stand apart in their own world and do not enter the field 
in which the particular problem to be solved is located. 

ELII^flNATION OE UNDESIRABLE 
RESPONSES 

Unfortunately both parents and teachers have to deal with 
children who have already acquired bad habits. How may 
these undesirable responses — that is, undesirable from the 
Standpoint of the child’s development — be prevented? 

18 Ethel B. Waring, The Relation between Early Language Habits and 
Early Habits of Conduct Control. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927. 

19 A Study of Learning and Retention in Young Children, op. ciU, p. 82. 
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One obvious way of preventing undesirable responses is to 
control the situation. If the stimuli which tend to result in 
undesirable responses can be discovered and eliminated from 
the environment, the specific incorrect process will not be 
aroused. If it is not aroused, it will not leave a trace to 
affect later processes. 

Rage, for example, is an undesirable response. Unneces- 
sary thwarting and interference with activity may be avoided. 
Knocking an expensive vase off the table is an undesirable 
response. Placing the vase out of reach of the child is one 
way of preventing the accident. These are illustrations of 
'‘the method of disuse.” This method, however, does not 
always result in learning. A stimulus which has been care- 
fully avoided for months on its first reappearance may evoke 
the same undesirable response. 

Vases, granted they are essential to happiness, cannot al- 
ways be put out of reach of climbing five-year-olds. Matches 
cannot always be successfully hidden. Ideally, the desirable 
response to vases and matches should be established before 
accidents happen, or the habit of playing with matches in a 
dangerous way is formed. If the wrong way is already estab- 
lished, a better way may, as the occasion arises, be suggested. 
“The vase is mother’s. When you have learned to carry 
your cup, your bowl, and the pitcher of milk carefully, you 
may carry the vase to the kitchen, put water in it, and 
arrange the flowers in it.” “Father is going to light the 
fire. You may carry the matches to him. He will show 
you how to use matches. You may light the fire whenever 
father is with you.” “Put just about half of tliat spoonful 
in your mouth at one time. Bill.” “Instead of interfering 
with Jimmy, why don't you help him build that house he 
has started?” “See if you can’t rub out with this furniture 
polish the scratches you are making on the table.” Outlets 
for the child’s impulses that are likewise satisfactory to other 
people can usually be found. Three-year-old Cornelia turned 
off the electric light while the members of her family were 
eating. When they laughed the first time she did it, she 
thought it was a fine game and repeated the performance 
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several times. Her father became annoyed when she did 
not obey his command to '‘stop it.” Her mother, however, 
said, “Cornelia, where is your new picture book? Bring it 
to me.” Cornelia immediately trotted off to find the book 
and never gave the lights another thought. Suggesting other 
things to do is one way of substituting a desirable for an 
undesirable response. “Tire world is so full of a number of 
things” that activities for children which are also tolerable 
to adults can usually be discovered. Used automatically, 
however, and without imagination, this method of substitu- 
tion is soon recognized by children as a trick to divert their 
attention. It is effective only when the activity substituted 
is an intrinsic part of their field of interest and is recognized 
as such by them. 

LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 

The suggestions given for the development of speech in 
the first two years apply as well to this later preschool period. 
Two points should be especially emphasized: (1) a child 
can learn no faster and do no better than his level of 
maturation and native capacity will permit him, and (2) the 
indirect method of teaching — arranging the situation so that 
the correct process will be aroused and approval follow its 
use — is the best one. 

Understanding of the Child's Capacity to Learn, — Many 
grownups do not realize how difficult it is for some children 
to master certain consonants. ‘Walter de la Mare tells about 
one four-year-old, sensitive about her missing r s, who was 
embarrassed by having to call Jerry, the dog, JelliCj especially 
in the presence of her brother with his superior six-year-old 
language ability. She Tvas delighted when her mother “in a 
moment of inspiration referred to the animal as Jinks'" 
Even bright children sometimes appear to be stupid in re- 
membering certain words and in making distinctions that 
seem easy and clear to adults. Trying to modify children's 
behavior by merely urging them to change it without regard 
to their capacity to learn at that particular time is almost 
certain to set up inhibitions and create friction. Holding 
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the child responsible and punishing him for laziness or stub- 
bornness tvhen his failure to learn is due to immaturity and 
lack of experience or mental ability is one of the tTOrst 
forms of cruelty to children. 

Setting tile Stage. — Controlling the situation is the most 
effective method of teaching because the activity embedded 
in the child’s daily doings is meaningful and important to 
him, the instruction given is immediately useful, and the 
knowledge or skill learned is more likely to function in new 
situations. 

Every hour of the day is pregnant with learning oppor- 
tunities. The five- or six-year-old child can take a real part 
in the conversation at mealtime. He should have a turn in 
telling his experiences. The other members of the family 
should try to make their conversation of some interest to the 
children as well as to adults. Talking at the child and 
talking with the child are two different things. The first 
should be avoided; the second, encouraged. 

The importance of correct and clear pronunciation ran , 
not be overemphasized, but too much nagging is useless. 
Example is the most effective method of teaching correct 
speech. The child will learn the kind of speech he most 
frequently hears among his family or playmates. An only 
child sometimes seems superior in intelligence because he 
has spent so much time with adults that he has acquired 
superior speech habits ani a larger vocabulary. The child 
must distinguish and discriminate between the sounds of 
the words which he hears, as well as control his own vocal 
apparatus in making the speech movements. It is essential, 
therefore, to good speech that the words the child hears are 
pronounced slowly, distinctly, and correctly. 

Some children talk too little. They may be stimulated 
to talk more by seeing more interesting sights to talk about, 
hearing more interesting sounds to imitate, or finding speech 
necessary in order to get something they want. Playing with 
other children encourages speech because a child must talk 
to other children in order to get help yith his plans. 

Children of the preschool age may talk too much for the 
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peace of their parents, but not for their own development. 
Their talking and thinking go on simultaneously. They 
frequently talk to themselves, planning out loud what they 
are going to do. They talk to others more or less without 
expecting an answer: “I’m going to put my dollie to bed. 
ril wash her face first. I can wash my face, too,” etc. 
Probably this freedom to talk in the preschool period is 
responsible for later adult facility in speech. 

Occasionally, specific help with one of our difficult irra- 
tional words hastens the learning process. Training given 
before the child becomes- confused by special difficulties, 
such as words which are pronounced the same but have 
different meanings is helpful. The parent or teacher should 
help him to distinguish similar and contrasting elements in 
such words and give him opportunities to use them cor- 
rectly. 

The Role of Questioning, — Questions are such a common 
form of speech in this period that it has been called the 
questioning age. These questions are often a nuisance to 
adults and frequently cause embarrassment by disclosing 
adult ignorance. Questions are immensely valuable not 
only in developing speech, but also in helping the child to 
understand the world he lives in. Sometimes they are about 
things that no man knoweth. When children ask such 
questions as “Who made the world?” and “Why are there 
people?” parents and teachers should reply with answers 
that do not belittle the eternal mysteries. Better an “I don’t 
know, than a reply that bricks up wdth indifference or 
prejudice the first window a child opens toward the unseen. 

Handling, looking, smelling, and listening give a wealth 
of firsthand sense impressions. But the child feels the need 
of supplementing these experiences by questioning. Great 
patience, simplicity, and accuracy in answering questions 
make an inestimable contribution to a child’s education. 

In addition to the questions which represent a sincere 
search for knowledge, children ask questions for many other 
reasons. Among these other motives for questioning are: an 
idle ’way of passing the time, social aggression, a game hav- 
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ing the elements of an antiphony, a means of getting atten- 
tion, confirming something the child already knows, or 
giving him a chance to give the answer. 

Stories. — Stories aid in the language development of a 
preschool child. Which stories are most interesting? Which 
stories contribute most to the child's development? To the 
three- and four-year-old, action and sense impressions are 
most interesting. The sights he sees, the substances he 
touches, the activities in which he engages, the. sounds he 
hears are fascinating to him. The way a little child repeats 
new words over and over, and blows a horn interminably 
as soon as he has learned to do it, shows how intriguing his 
sensations and his activities are to him. These are the most 
suitable sources of content for his stories. Stories for young 
children, therefore, should be told in terms of action and 
sense impressions. Up to the age of six years a child is most 
alive to moving things — engines, boats, horses and wagons, 
animals, boys and girls in action. Children lose interest 
when the action is interrupted by a long descriptive passage. 
In telling a story one can notice the drop in interest during 
descriptive and explanatory portions, and the flare-up of 
interest again when the action is resumed. Since the young 
child’s own activities and experiences are the ones most 
interesting to him, the first stories should be about experi- 
ences familiar to children. In telling a story about a journey 
by train to one group of Russian preschool children the 
teacher observed slight interest. In telling the same story 
to another group of children of the same age the teacher 
, found keen interest. The difference was due to the fact 
that the first group had never been on a journey while the 
second group, who were refugees, had had experiences on 
trains similar to those described in the story. Stories about 
familiar experiences are valuable in helping children to 
interpret their experiences, to see more clearly the relation- 
ships between themselves and the things and people about 
them, and to help them to differentiate between fancy and 
reality. 

Stories true to life should encourage sympathy and under- 
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Standing of how others feel in certain situations. They show 
the kinds of acts which are approved and those which are 
disapproved. A child will frequently imitate those acts 
which he has observed bring satisfaction. Realistic stories 
also give children new suggestions for interesting things to 
do. Confusing the unreal, the strange, the nonsensical with 
the real makes an understanding of things as they are difficult 
for the four-year-old. Children do not appreciate the un- 
usual until they are well acquainted with the usual. They 
do not see humor in the absurd until they are familiar with 
the aspects of ordinary behavior. This does not mean that 
stories must do nothing more than recount familiar experi- 
ences. They should begin with children’s experience and 
add something to it, especially a new relationship among 
facts already familiar. The child has many isolated experi- 
ences which stories can tie together. For example, he drinks 
milk; he has seen cows; he sees the milkman deliver bottles 
of milk. These separate experiences may be related in a 
story showing where the glass of milk that he drinks comes 
from. He has seen seeds, plants growing in the field, and 
flowers and fruit. A story will show the sequence of events 
in the life of one plant. 

Children in this period show keen interest in sounds. 
They like to have the animals in the story make their char- 
acteristic noises. They like to hear and imitate the sound 
of the engine, of the steamboat whistle, of the wind, of 
horses* hoofs coming down the street “clapperty clap, clap, 
clap,” and similar familiar noises. 

Rhythm and repetition also appeal to them. Rhythm 
makes Mother Goose popular even before the meaning of the 
verses is clear. The repetition of refrains helps to divide 
a story into simpler units — to furnish a breathing space, as 
it were, for the child to catch up with the action of the story. 

There should be humor in these simple stories. Children 
find amusing a thing in an unusual place, such as a cow in 
a wagon, a wig on a pig. They laugh spontaneously at an 
unexpected collision, bumping into things, falling down, and 
surprises of various kinds. 
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Stories for preschool children do not need complicated 
plots. Their own experiences are series of incidents, and 
their stories may be built on similar lines. Complicated 
sentence structure is unfamiliar and confusing to children 
who have only recently learned to combine words into sen- 
tences, and whose sentences are still simple in form. 

In the later part of the preschool period fairy and folk 
stories have their place. A short list of suitable books for 
the preschool period follows: 

PICTURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN TWO 
AND THREE YEARS OF AGE 

Beskow, Elsa. Tale of the Wee Little Old Woman. Translated from 
the Swedish by M.' L. Woodburn. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1930. $1.25. 

Brann, Esther. Bobbie and Donnie Were Twins. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1933. $1.00. 

Caldecott, Randolph. Hey Diddle Diddle Picture Book. New York: 
Frederick Wame and Company, circa 1889. $2.25, four parts each 
$.60. 

Eisgruber, Elsa. Spin Top Spin, New York: The Macmillan Com 
pany, 1929. $1.50. 

Gav, Romney. The Tale of Corally Crothers, Cleveland: Harper 
and Brothers, 1932. 10^. 

Gruger, Heribert. The Sing Song Book. Illustrated by Johannes 
Gruger. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1931. $2.00. 
Lord, Isabel Ely. The Picture Book of Animals. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1932. $2.00. 

Martin, Mary S. The First Picture Book. Photographs by Edward 
Steichen. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. 
$1.50. (combines The First and The Second Picture Books.) 
Smith, E. Boyd. Chicken World, New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
1910. .$3.00. 

Towsley, Lena* Peter and Peggy, New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1931. $2.50. 

Wright, Blanche Fisher. The Real Mother Goose. New York and 
Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1916. $2.00. 
linenette books published by Samuel Gabriel Sons and Company, 
New York (1927), such as Four-Footed Friends, $.75; My Book of 
Wild Animals, $.75; The Railway Book, $.75; My Automobile 
Book, $.50; Little Red Hen, $.75; Over Lana and Sea, $.75. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN FOUR AND 
FI VE YEARS OF A GE 

Banner:man, Helen. Story of Little Black Sambo. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes, 1900. (New edition, 1928.) $.50. 

Sambo and the Twins. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1936. 

Sl.OO. 

Beskow, Elsa. Pellets New Suit. Translated from the Swedish by M. L. 
Woodbum. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. $1.50. 

Brooke, Leslie. The Golden Goose Book. New York: Frederick 
Warne and Company, 1906. $3.00, four parts each $.75. 

— Johnny Croz:;'^ Garden. New York: Frederick Warne and Com- 
pany, 1904. $1.00. Reinforced, $1.75. 

Clarke, Margery. The Poppy Seed Cakes. Illustrated by the Peter- 
shams. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1924. $2.00. 

COLEM.AJNJ, Satis, and Thorn, Alice G. Singing Time. Decorations by 
Ruth Hambidge, New York: John Day Company, 1929. $2.50. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Little Wooden Farmer. Illustrated by Theo- 
dora Baumeister. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Donaldson, Lois. KarVs Wooden Horse. Illustrated by Annie Beig- 
mann. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company, 1931. $1.00. 

Falls, Charles B. ABC Book. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, 1923. $1.50. 

Flack, Marjorie. Angus and the Ducks. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1930. $1.00. 

Angus and the Cat. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, Inc., 1931. $1.00. 

Greenaway, Kate. A-Apple Pie. New York: Frederick Warne and 
Company, circa 1889. (Later edition 1917) $1.50. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. The Farmer in the Dell. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1931. $2.50. 

LiNDfiERG, Maja. KarVs Journey to the Moon. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1927. $1.50. 

Li.ndman, Maj. Snippj Snapp, Snurr and the Red Shoes. Snipp, 
Snapp, Snurr and the Gingerbread. Chicago: Albert WTiitman 
and Company, 1932. $1.00 each. 

Milne, A. A. When We Were Very Young. Illustrated by E. H. 
Shepard. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1935. $1.00. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague. Here and Now Story Book. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 1921. $2.00. (Stories to tell chil- 

dren.) 

Nicholson, William. Clever Bill. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, 1927. $1.00. 
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Potter, Beatrix. Peter Rabbit. New York: Frederick Warne and 
Company, 1903. |.75. 

Read, Helen S, Social Science Readers. Particularly An Engine's 
Story, Grandfather's Farm, The Airplane Ride, and Billy's Letter, 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928. $.60 each. 
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York; American Book Company, 1930. 40^. 

Williamson, Hamilton. Little Elephant. Illustrated by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1930. $.75. 

LEARNING TO THINK 

The foundation of effective reasoning is accurate ideas of 
things and their relationships derived from firsthand experi- 
ences. Visiting the market, the seashore, and the post office; 
handling, tasting, and smelling, — all these experiences and 
many others supply the stuff with which to reason. Helping 
children to discover similarities and differences and answer- 
ing their why questions likewise help them to understand 
antecedents and consequences of events. 

The child’s active work and play check the results of his 
thinking. They give him irrefutable proof, of the soundness 
or inadequacy of his conclusions. He may reason that two 
chairs placed side by side will help him to reach the top of 
his playhouse better than a single chair, but when he places 
the chairs thus he finds that he is no higher than before. 
He has tested ,his reasoning and found it fallacious. 

Too much assistance interferes with a child’s learning to 
think. He will have no incentive to reason if his daily 
problems are solved for him. Accordingly, when he * ‘strikes 
a snag,” he should be left alone to devise some means of 
finding a way out for himself. The person who says, “Here 
are your blocks, Billy. Now build me a nice tower” is 
depriving the child of the opportunity to make his own 
plans and to decide which materials and methods he will 
need in carrying them out. ' 

Reasoning ability is of many degrees of difficulty. Some 
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problems involving the combining o£ the essentials of two 
isolated experiences in order to reach a goal are too difficult 
for children below six years of age.^o This ability develops 
among children at widely different ages, and the time of its 
appearance varies with the mental age of the child. How- 
ever, children as young as three years have the ability to 
use a simple form of rational learning.-^ They increase 
with age and intelligence in this ability to complete a prob- 
lem and to eliminate errors. The entire field becomes 
structured as a result of the first success. Experimental 
behavior in which hypotheses emerge and are controlled ap- 
pears at about six years of age. It is therefore important to 
Ixelp nursery school children discover the rational organiza- 
tion of the learning problems with which they are con- 
fronted. 

The ability to solve problems can be improved by training. 
At the University of Iowa twelve children who reacted to 
difficult situations or failure in immature ways were given 
over a period of three months, under supervision, oppor- 
tunities to attack interesting problems suited to their indi- 
vidual abilities. As they learned to meet these situations, 
the difficulty of the problems was gradually increased. This 
training resulted in consistent improvement and a marked 
superiority to the performance of the group which had not 
received the training. 

LEARNING TO REMEMBER 

*‘Oh, I forgot!'' The preschool child is not the only one 
who has occasion to say this, but he does say it frequently. 
Forgetting to do what mother tells him may be due to a 
number of causes. He may have been told to do too many 
things at once, instead of being helped to establish one or 
two habits at a time. Perhaps he has not been given suffi- 
cient practice in carrying out commissions and delivering 


20 Norman F. Maier, ‘‘Reasoning in Children/* The Journal of Com- 
parative P^ckology, XXI (June, 1936), 357-366. 

21 Virginia L. Nelson, “An Analytical Study oE Child Learning/* Child 
Development, VII (June, 1936), 95-114. 
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messages, very simple ones at first and more difficult ones 
as his ability to remember them increases. Perhaps he did 
not understand the message or command clearly in the first 
place because the words were unfamiliar, the sentences too 
complicated, or the whole spoken so rapidly there was no 
time for the meaning to “sink in.” 

“What did you see when you were out walking today?” 
“Where did grandfather take you?” “What did Aunt May 
do when the canary flew out of the cage?” Questions of this 
kind make a child feel he is contributing to the family 
conversation, give him a chance to organize his material, 
and teach him how to interest others by presenting his 
experiences in an effective way. They are incentives to re- 
member discriminatingly. 

Reading nursery rhymes and stories again and again en- 
courages the child to memorize them. Pictures in story 
books suggest the stories that they illustrate, and thus give 
practice in recall. 

An experimental study of verbal memory in thirty-one 
children ranging from two years, seven months to four years, 
nine months with an average chronological age of three years, 
eight months shows that children of these ages begin to 
supply words of stories told to them after one or two repeti- 
tions of the story if the story teller pauses at certain places 
for about two seconds. Children of four years, three months 
showed definitely greater ability in reproducing stories than 
younger children. The five children with an average age 
of less than three years seemed to. approach “the limit of 
their learning (or their interest) by the seventh, eighth, or 
ninth reproduction.” 

LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 

Skill in getting along with other persons on a basis of 
mutual satisfaction is, for the majority of people, the most 

22 Josephine C. Foster, ‘Verbal Memory in the Preschool Child” The 
Pedago^cal Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXV (March, 
1928), 26-44. 
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important of all learnings, Mallay-^ found that some of 
the patterns of activity especially successful in establishing 
and maintaining social contacts were: 

1. Regard and Parallel Activity: looking at another child 
while engaged in related activity, similar but independent. 
No vocalization occurs. 

2. Regard and Co-operative Activity: looking at another child 
w’hile engaged in related activity, interdependent and sup- 
plementing each other toward a common goal. No vocali- 
zation occurs. 

3. Regard, Vocalization, and Parallel Actmty: looking at an- 
other child while engaged in related activity, similar but 
independent. Vocalization does occur. 

4. Regard, Vocalizaiton, and Co-operative Activity: looking 
at another child while engaged in related activity, inter- 
dependent and supplementing each other toward a com- 
mon goal. Vocalization does occur. 

Mere visual regard of another child was almost certain to 

result in failure to establish social contacts. Between two 

and three years solitary play and parallel play predominates; 

co-operative play is relatively infrequent. Between three and 

five years, under good nursery school conditions, associative 

and co-operative play increase and solitary play decreases. 

# 

LEARNING NOT TO BE AFRAID 

The conquest of fear in the later preschool period involves 
an active participation, on the part of the child, in the 
process of overcoming the fear. It involves also a positive 
response of interest or enjoyment in the feared situation 
instead of a mere passive absence of fear. The child must 
be brought into active and successful encounters with the 
thing that he fears. For example, a child who has overcome 
his fear of the dark might be expected to enter a dark 
room alone and get what he wants there without hesitation 
or perturbation. A child who is learning to overcome his 

23 Helena Mallay, “A Study of Some of the Techniques Underlying the 
Establishment of Successful Social Contacts at the Preschool Level,” The 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL VII (December, 
1935), 435, 443. 
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fear of high places is, at the same time, acquiring skills and 
muscular control. Learning not to be afraid is an active 
developmental process. 

The usefulness of this method of directing and aiding the 
child to learn ways of coping actively with certain fear 
situations was studied experimentally by Holmes.^* Fear, 
as defined in Holmes’ investigation, however, may not be 
identical with the psychologist’s definition of fear. Further- 
more, the same overt behavior observed in two children or 
in the same child at different times may be psychologically 
quite different, in one case involving profound organic 
reverberation and in the other case negativism or lack of 
curiosity or interest. As defined in Holmes’ experiment fear 
means 

a complete refusal to enter into the situation 
or a 

refusal to enter the fear situation until the experimenter had 
offered either to accompany or help the child.^^ 

The twenty children participating in the investigation were 
between three and five years of age. The two fear situations 
to which the children were exposed were fear of the dark 
and fear of height. Each time the experimenter gave the 
child verbal reassurance and instruction in the skills re- 
quired. The child was gradually familiarized with the fear 
experience and left it each time with a feeling of satisfaction. 
The actual directions given in each of these situations are 
of sufficient practical value to parents and teachers to be 
included here in some detail. At first, the child was ex- 
pected to walk along an elevated board to a box of brightly 
colored toys at the far end. The directions were as follows: 

a. Preliminary directions: **See how nicely you can walk across 
and get a toy.'" 

24 Arthur T. Jersild and Francis B, Holmes, Children's Fears, Part 111, 
An Experimental Study of the Fears of Young Children, New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1935. j(Summarized in Child Development, 
VII (March, 1936), 6-30.) 

/hid., p. 1.^. 
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b. Urging and reassuring [if the child hesitated]: “You can do 
it, (name), ... go ahead.” it the child said, “Til fall,” etc., the 
reply was, “No, you won’t fall, you can do it.” 

c. Offer to accompany [if the child still held back]: “Then take 
my hand and walk across,” 

[n the second setup a ball with which the child and the 
examiner had been playing rolled into a dark room. The 
directions this time were as follows: 

a. Preliminary directions: “See where the ball went” (pointing 
to the open door). “Go in and get it and then well play ball 
again.” 

b. Urging and reassuring: “It’s in there. You can find it. Go 
ahead.” If the child continues to refuse and it seemed evident 
that he would not enter the room, the examiner offered to accom^ 
pany him. 

c. Offer to accompany: “Then well both go in and look for the 
ball.” 26 

The procedure used in helping children to overcome their 
fear of the dark was as follows: When the child and the 
experimenter came to the door, the experimenter explained 
to the child where the light was and how he could locate it by 
the small phosphorescent pendant at the end of the chain. 
If the child still refused to enter, she said, “Then I’ll go in 
with you and show you how you can find the light.’’ They 
entered the room together and the examiner show^ed the 
child how he could feel his way along the screen and look 
for the little shining pendant which would help him find 
the chain. When he had done so, she let him pull the chain 
and turn on the light. She then asked him to turn off the 
light and watch the “little light” that shone in the dark. 
Then he turned on the light again and they played, for a 
few minutes, with several puzzles which the child enjoyed. 
Just before leaving, the child again turned out the light and 
the examiner said, “Now you’ll know where to find the light 
the next time you come in. You can remember that it 
hangs in front of - the screen, and you can look for' the little 
light at the end of the chain.” In this way the child was 
taught a method of finding his way in a dark room; he 
p. 38], 
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became familiar with being in the dark; he actively par- 
ticipated in making the room dark; and he left what had 
been a pleasant experience with the positive expectancy that 
in the future he would be able to cope with any difficulties. 
The same procedure was repeated with slight variations until 
the child entered the room alone. Whenever the child found 
the light for himself, the examiner made some encouraging 
comment, such as, “That’s fine. You found the light all by 
yourself, didn’t you?” The same principles were followed 
in teaching children to overcome their fear of high places. 

The results of this procedure proved very satisfactory. 
The children showed an active interest and co-operation and 
an evident attempt to utilize the instructions given. When 
they had acquired skill in dealing with the dark, they entered 
the room without hesitation or objection. Their pleasure 
in mastering the difficulties and in being themselves the 
cause of darkness and light was evident. A child whose 
parents had reported his fear of the dark in the home, 
learned to enter the experimental dark room in three trials. 
After he had succeeded in finding the light, he later said 
with a wide smile, “I know where the light is.” When a 
desire to overcome the fear and the pleasure in accomplish- 
ing a previously difficult feat were absent, the aversion to the 
dark room was much more difficult to overcome. 

The experience of parents also indicated that this 
method of helping the child actively to cope with the fear- 
stimulus was superior to more negative methods, such as the 
avoidance of fear-arousing occurrences, warning, escape from 
the situation, reassurance, and explanation. Knowledge 
tends to cast out fear. Skills aid in developing children’s 
emotional balance by minimizing the fear elements in their 
lives. 

Emotional behavior, like other aspects of development, 
appears to be partly constitutional, partly learned. It is the 
result of general maturation of all behavior which makes 

27 Arthur T. Jersild and Trances B. Holmes, Children’s Fears. Child 
Development Monograph No. 20. New York: I’eachers College, Columbia 
University, 1935. 
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possible a more accurate perception of the situation and more 
discriminating responseses. 

The specific reactions that give satisfaction may become 
generalized into what is loosely called "nervous” behavior. 
A neurosis, according to Adler, -s is the preservation of 
symptoms to evade a difficulty. Even the smallest child 
soon tries various tricks with which to meet problems to 
which he does not feel equal. He uses the tricks that work. 
Guidance involves helping the individual to discover a better 
way out so that he no longer uses the trick which is the 
poorer solution. 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF LEARNING TO 
PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT 

The acquisition of skills is closely related to the child’s 
personality development. The effect on the child’s social 
adjustments of the learning of certain skills has been con- 
vincingly demonstrated by several investigations. Koch 
made a group of distinctly unsocial children more social by 
letting each child play with a more sociable child, using 
toys that encouraged co-operation. Jack worked with five 
four-year-old children who seldom took the lead in securing 
materials, directing other children’s behavior, criticizing 
them, or providing a pattern for them to imitate: in other 
words, children who did not pursue their own purposes 
against interference or attempt to direct the behavior of 
their companions. These nonascendant children were taught 
to make a mosaic design, solve a picture puzzle, and tell a 
story illustrated by pictures. The children were then re- 
turned to the nursery school with children who had pre- 
viously been the more ascendant. Equipped with their new 


28 Alfred Adler, "Trick and Neurosis/’ The International Journal of In- 
dividual Psychology, II (Second Quarter, 1936), 3-10. 

2a Helen Lois Koch, "The Modification of Unsocialness in Preschool 
Children,” The Psychological Bulletin, XXXII (November, 1935), 700-701. 

30 Lois M. Jack, "An Experimental Study of Ascendant Behavior in Pre- 
school Children,” in Jack, Lois M., Manwell, Elizabeth Moore, Mengart, 
Ida Gaarder, and others. Behavior of the Preschool Child, pp. 7-65. Studies 
in Child W^elfare, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1934. Pp. 171. 
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skills, the originally nonascendant children began to take the 
lead and markedly increased their ascendance scores. By 
increasing this one factor of self-confidence a marked change 
in behavior was effected. Page obtained further proof 
that preschool children as young as three years could be 
shifted from submissive or moderately ascendant behavior 
to more ascendant behavior by building up self-confidence.' 
This was done by teaching them to tell a story, to make 
plasticine and wood flowers, and to solve picture puzzles. 
The materials were so arranged and the instruction given in 
such a way that the children, from the beginning, felt that 
they were succeeding. The training was continued until 
the child had mastered the skills involved. During the train- 
ing period the children's self-confidence accumulated. 
When matched with untrained children the trained children 
showed an increase in directing behavior, and the untrained 
' children a slight loss. At the same time they showed fewer 
attempts' to secure materials by force. There was some 
evidence that the newly acquired ascendant behavior carried 
over into other nursery school situations. Without special 
training nursery school children appear to develop a fairly 
constant degree of ascendant behavior which decreases when 
they drop out of school. The methods and results of these 
experiments give most valuable suggestions to teachers and 
parents for the guidance of preschool children. 

GUIDANCE IN LEARNING 

Guidance is essentially guidance in learning. It consists 
of providing the kind of environment that will favor desir- 
able modification of behavior. It consists of giving judicious 
approval at psychologically appropriate moments and infor- 
mation or suggestions that will help children to make the 
best response in a given situation. 

It is recommended, in general, that suggestion be used 
instead of commands, praise rather than criticism, and that 

Marjorie Lou Page, The Modification of Ascendant Behavior in Pre- 
school Children. University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XII, No. 
5, 1936. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1936. 
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the commands or suggestions be positive rather than nega- 
tive. These general rules of practical child training have 
been re-enforced by a number of researches. In one experi- 
mental situation three-fourths of the children responded 
with obstinate behavior to negative commands but reacted 
favorably to positive commands. Three groups of children 
with different socio-economic backgrounds responded more 
favorably to encouragement and emphasis on success than to 
discouragement and emphasis on failure. The instruction, 

"Blow this one [a balloon] up. It is easy. You can do it.” 

influenced more favorable performance than did the ques- 
tion, 

“Can you blow this one up? It may be too hard.” 

Similarly, the encouraging comment, 

“You almost did it that time.” 
was more effective than 
“You haven’t done it yet.” 

Emphasis on an immediate objective, such as 

“If you cut the ball out, you may take it home today.” 

was clearly more potent than emphasis on a postponed ob- 
jective, such as ■ 

“If you cut the ball out you may take it home next week." 
Suggestions, such as 

“When I was downtown yesterday I saw some pretty red balloons. 
I brought two home with me. They are in the paper sack on the 
table by the window.” 

was more effective than the direct command, 

"Bring them over here.” 

s*Sne Cook McClure, “The Effect of Varying Verbal Instructions on the 
Motor Responses of Preschool Children," Child Development, (December 
19S6). 276-290. 
tilbid., pp. 279-284. 
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A positive suggestion in the form of a question, 

“Do you want to cut something out now?" 

Stimulated the children’s activity more than the statement^ 

“We are going to cut something out now." 

The appeal to one form of competition, 

“Look at the man that drew. Can you draw a man as well 

as that?" 

elicited less response, especially with the younger children, 
than the simple command, 

“Draw another ball." 

This detailed description of the procedure used in an 
experimental investigation may be supplemented by innu- 
merable illustrations of effective instruction in the nursery 
school. Guidance through instruction is most effective 
when it is given in connection with specific learning situa- 
tions. Its function is to point out, or, better still, to help 
the child discover for himself better ways of doing things. 
At lunchtime, for instance, the teacher stays with the newly 
appointed child housekeepers the first day to offer 

such suggestions as are necessary to keep the cups and food clean, 
to avoid spilling the orange juice, and to get the work done as 
speedily and with as few accidents as possible.®® 

When naptime comes, the teacher may remark to a restless 
or noisy child, “It is time to go to sleep,” or “You are 

disturbing or “Can you put yourself to sleep today?” 

In play situations the teacher may encourage a child to talk 
with others by listening attentively to his questions and con- 
versation, asking another child to answer some of the ques- 
tions, making it necessary for him to ask for the things he 
wants, A shy, reticent child may be encouraged to talk 
more by asking him leading questions, such as 

Manual of Nursery School Practice by Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1934. 
p. 36. 
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“Did you want to tell me about your new dress? Did someone 
give it to you?” 

Or the teacher may start a conversation with another child 
and draw the shy child into the activity and conversation. 
Habits of voice control are developed by casual comments 
made during the day. A child who is speaking to a play- 
mate in a whining, fussing voice may be told to “talk to 
him in a big voice/’ A child who is shouting indoors may 
be reminded, 

“John, you are so close to us that we could hear you just as well 
i£ you spoke in a soft voice. Try it.” 3" 

Other still more important emotional habits are built in the 
same way by helping the child to make acceptable responses 
in many concrete situations. These early years when the 
child is setting up patterns of response are the strategic time 
for making extremely important contributions to the child^s 
mental health. 

The form of instruction is not, of course, the only factor 
in determining the responses of preschool children to a 
learning task. The ease or difficulty of the task and its 
desirability from the child’s viewpoint, the age of the chil- 
dren, and the personality of the children and the teacher all 
exert varying degrees of influence upon the learning process. 
No set of fixed rules is appropriate for all children. The 
total situation including the various factors mentioned above 
must be taken into consideration in studying the effective- 
ness of a given kind of instruction for a particular child. 
But too much solicitude, too much advice, and too much 
interference with his play, with his imagination, with his 
own way of thinking through a problem should be avoided. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Outline what you consider the best procedure in teaching a 
preschool child to (a) hit a target with a ball, (b) improve his language 

36 Ibid., p. 46. 

37 Ibid., p. 47. 
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ability, (c) play co-operatively with other children, and (d) solve prob- 
lems within his level of comprehension. 

2. Show how the external environment, the child’s native capacity, 
his previous experience, and instruction and guidance enter into each 
of the above learning situations. 

3. Give an illustration of learning that took place apparently as a 
result of sudden insight rather than as a result of trial and error. Was 
repetition with satisfaction a factor in this type of learning? Was any 
influence of previous experience ob-served? 

4. Give an example showing how repetition of an act with satisfac- 
tion results in learning, 

5. Think of a number of bad habits which you have observed in 
preschool children, and suggest ways of changing each habit. 

6. Observe a child while he is learning to open a box, button his 
coat, lace his shoes, etc., and note what started him in the activity, what 
he does if he has difficulty, how many trials are needed for success, 
how he acts when he succeeds. 

7. Illustrate from your experience with children the two principles 
of recognizing their level of maturity and setting the stage for effective 
learning, 

8. What appears to be the most effective method of overcomii^ 
fears? 

9. Find examples of parents or nursery school teachers depriving 
children of opportunities to solve their own problems. 

10. Give the experimental procedures successfully used in helping 
preschool children to acquire self-confidence. 

11. Briefly describe a four-room house and a yard that are quite 
suitable for a child. Desaibe a larger, more luxurious house and yard 
that are unsuitable in a number of ways. 

12. Spend as much time as possible in a nursery school, studying the 
children and the way in which the teacher contributes to their develop- 
ment. Later, if possible, take care of two or more children for an hour 
or more a day, applying the principles and procedures you have 
learned. 


CHAPTER XI 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE LATER 
PRESCHOOL PERIOD 

A very real problem is that of overemphasizing children’s' 
difficulties in sleeping, eating, and the like. Overattention 
may be worse than no attention. Some difficulties are caused 
by too much training, while others are caused by lack of 
training. 

Some problems of nursery school children are more sig- 
nificant for personality development than others. Blatz and 
Griffen ^ found in comparing the case histories of sixty mal- 
adjusted children less than six years old with sixty apparently 
well-adjusted children of the same ages that faulty bladder 
training, sleeping difficulties, inadequate development of 
self-assertion and self-negation, and unsuitable home disci- 
pline were commonly associated with maladjustment, but not 
with good adjustment. Thumb-sucking, nail biting, other 
habit tics, and delayed speech seemed to affect the total 
personality less than the factors just mentioned. What is- 
problem behavior to an adult is frequently the child’s sincere 
but ineffectual attempt to find a way out of a difficult situa- 
tion. Much of the behavior which the adult considers anti- 
social in a child is due to his lack of experience and skills. 

It has always been a mystery to parents why one of their 
children turns out good and the other turns out bad, or in 
other words, why one child develops one kind of behavior 
and the other child a quite different pattern in what appears 
to be an identical emironment. Actually, hotvever, there is 
no such thing as an identical environment for any two 
individuals. Each child stands in his own individual, dy- 

iW* E, Blatz and J. D. M. GrifFen, 4n Evaluation of the Case Histones 
of a Group of Pre-School Children. University of Toronto Studies, Child 
Development Series, No. 6, Toronto: University of Toronto, 1936. 
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namic relationship to the general family situation, to the 
persons in that situation, and to the influences that enter 
into tlie family life from the outside. Differences in age, 
sex, and position of birth make for vaiiations in the environ- 
ment of the various children. Parents’ attitudes toward each 
child change with changes in the economic conditions of the 
family, the parents’ own age and changing interests, their 
desire for additional children, changes in their philosophy 
of discipline, and many other factors. Of three children, the 
first aggressive, the second dependent, and the third having 
emotional difficulties and unco-operative habits, the first, 
according to Hattwick’s results,^ is likely to have received 
too little attention; the second, too much; and the third, to 
have come from a home characterized by tensions and con- 
flicts. The parental attitudes that seem to have the most 
unfavorable effects on the personality development of chil- 
dren are rejection and overprotection of the child. A child 
may be unwanted because he came at an inopportune time, 
because he is not of the desired sex, because he does not 
fit into the family pattern, as in the case of a dull child 
in a gifted family or a phlegmatic child with an energetic 
parent. This underlying rejection of the child may be ex- 
pressed in oversolicitude, overattention, or nagging. Over- 
protection may result from the recognition of the real 
hazards of modern life, from the previous loss of children, 
from ambition on the part of the parents, or from their 
effort to have the child satisfy serious emotional lacks in 
their own lives. Even though these parental attitudes are 
not expressed verbally, they may be transmitted to preschool 
children in subtle ways. 


NAGGING 

It isn’t only parents and teachers who nag. Some pre- 
school children become adept at nagging their parents for 
things they want. Such behavior is, of course, encouraged 

2 Berta Weiss Hattwick, "Interrelations between the Preschool Child's Be- 
havior and Certain Factors in the Home,” Child Developmenl, VII (Septem- 
ber, 1936), 200-226. 
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by the parent who finally gives in and lets the child have 
the thing for which he was teasing. Nagging is discouraged 
by the parent who remains firm — even when there’s com- 
pany and the child is making of himself '‘a perfect nuisance.’’ 
The latter method is the only way that the child will learn 
that teasing is of no avail in getting what he wants. The 
child will learn to do whatever secures for him the thing 
he wants. If he gets it by teasing, screaming, or whining, 
he will learn to behave in these undesirable ways. If he 
gets what he wants by making his request in a pleasing way, 
by being patient, and by working hard for it independently, 
he will tend to behave in these desirable ways. 

SHOWING OFF 

A child who “shows off” has been taught intentionally or 
unintentionally to act in this way. He has performed some 
little stunt, and people have exclaimed, “How cute!”, “How 
bright!”, “How cunning!” In this way the child’s attention 
has been directed toward himself rather than toward the 
thing he is doing or the pleasure he is giving by his per- 
formance. After he has made his contribution to “the gaiety 
of nations,” the adults or children in the room should say, 
“Thank you, that was very interesting” or “That was lots 
of fun, thank you.” Then the child should be willing to 
take his place as part of the audience and enjoy what some- 
one else says or does. He should have practice in the roles 
both of performer and of audience. It has been found that 
children who have been in the habit of playing games with 
adults and assisting them in their daily work are unusually 
free from the tendency to seek the center of the stage in 
social situations. 


EXCESSIVE CRYING 

Small children cry easily. Tears are sure to occur occasion- 
ally. But the normal state for a child is happiness and 
wholehearted absorption in his activities. If a child habitu- 
ally weeps over nothing at all, the mother should try to 
discover the situations that make her child cry. Children 
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frequently cry when their property is taken away, when 
they are left alone in a room, when they are working at 
something too difficult for them, when other children or 
adults refuse to play with them or look at what they have 
made or what they are doing, and when they are getting 
dressed or undressed, especially in winter clothing. Some- 
times children being given mental tests will suddenly push 
the testing materials from the table and burst out crying 
when the exercises become difficult. As long as they can 
pass the tests readily, this reaction does not occur. 

After the mother has discovered the probable causes of the 
child’s crying, she may study the ways in which some of tliese 
causes can be eliminated; others, which are the result of 
poor previous training, may be gradually modified by re- 
education along specific lines. She should demonstrate how 
unavoidable causes of pain and disappointment may be met. 
bravely, at the same time giving him assurance of her sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

The physical condition of the child is of primary impor- 
tance in preventing excessive crying. A well child is usually, 
with the exception of a few unavoidable ups and downs of 
life, a happy child. Physical defects, irritation, fatigue, pain, 
or general weakness will usually be discovered in the child 
who cries a great deal. 

When crying is unduly frequent, especially beyond three 
years of age, the causes may be traced to oversolicitude of 
parents, supersensitiveness, or lack of ability to profit by 
experience. 

TEMPER TANTRUMS ■ 

Adults have had sufficient experience with violent emo- 
tions to recognize to some extent the panic which a little 
child must feel when he is, as it tyere, seized by the over- 
whelming physiological disturbances of anger and fear. 
They will, accordingly, do nothing to aggravate the intensity 
of his emotion. The child needs help in learning to control 
the situation in the beginning when the release of energy 
can be harnessed to active efforts to overcome the difficulty 
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rather than later when it is dissipated in chaotic responses. 
Perhaps the most effective way to deal with a temper tan- 
trum once it is under way is to isolate the child from the 
rest of the group. He should be told that he is annoying the 
rest of the group and will be left alone for a while to get 
control of himself. He should not be touched if this can 
be avoided, for seizing hold of a child, shaking him, or 
restricting his movements in any way gives him another 
cause for protest. Isolation at the time and helping the 
child to find adequate ways of behaving in future situations 
are the wisest methods to use. Anger continually aroused 
by one person may seriously ’warp a child's whole develop- 
ment. 

* As has been emphasized so frequently, any physical causes 
of irritation or general fatigue which predispose to anger 
should be detected and treated. Sufficient sleep and rest, 
regularity in the daily schedule, avoiding overexcitement, 
and other health habits help to prevent anger. 

To summarize, temper tantrums are discouraged by: 

1. Never making the child's temper the center of attention, 

2. Never letting the outburst create any noticeable excite- 
ment. 

3. Never giving him the thing he is screaming for or bribing 
him to stop by giving him candy. 

4. Keeping c^m when the child is excited, and unemotional 
when the child is emotional. 

5. Making the child feel that he is accepted even though his 
behavior is disapproved. 

6. Helping him to acquire the knowledge and skills necessary 
in order more effectively to meet new situations involving 
.thwarting. 

For extreme cases, the child should be treated as a sick 
child, and be given a tepid bath and put to bed in a dark- 
ened room. 

The practice of flying into a rage at the slightest provoca- 
tion cannot be blamed on hereditary tendencies alone. “He 
is hot-tempered just like his father,” mothers sometimes say 
of the children who are quick to wrath. It is true that a 
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general nervous excitability may be inherited which makes 
certain children oversensitive to irritation. Such children 
are special problems in emotional training. The preceding 
suggestions apply to them as well as to the more stable, stolid 
children, but special care should be given in their case to 
maintain the best possible physical condition and to avoid 
overstimulation, unnecessary irritations, and thwartings. 

MASTURBATION 

The habit of masturbation (sometimes called self-abuse) 
too often calls forth too much perturbation on the part of 
the parent. This habit is frequently found in nursery 
schools among three- and four-year-old children, and is even 
more prevalent in kindergarten. The older view was that, 
masturbation was a highly abnormal and dangerous habit, 
leading eventually to insanity and depravity. The new view 
is that it is very common among normal children and is not 
dangerous. The most helpful suggestions for the prevention 
and treatment are: 

1. Avoidance of irritation and rubbing of the parts by too 
tight or poorly fitting clothing. 

2. Careful cleansing of the parts. Circumcision of boys is 
frequently needed to make cleansing easy. 

3. Avoidance of intense emotional excitement. 

4. Avoidance of too much warmth in sleeping. 

5. Getting up in the morning promptly after awakening. 

6. Recognizing the child's concern over his genitals and help- 
ing him to acquire a wholesome attitude toward the prob- 
lem and to utilize this legitimate interest constructively. 

Punishment is most unwise because it increases the emo- 
tion connected with the habit and drives the child to secrecy, 
to a feeling of guilt, or to resentment against authority. 

LEFT-HANDEDNESS 

In a previous chapter the suggestion was made that unless 
a child is naturally left-handed, he be consciously taught to 
use his right hand during the first year when preference 
for one hand is being acquired. If that is done, he may start 
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eating, i\Titing, throidng balls, and engaging in other every- 
dav activities with the right hand instead of with the left. 
Authorities seem to agree tliat no attempt should be made 
to chiange a persistent tendency to use the left hand, espe- 
daliy after the second year, except under the direction of a 
specialist. If the habit of using the left hand is firmly fixed 
v;hen the child reaches school age, a great deal of nervous 
strain and possible danger of interference with speech is 
involved in making the change from left-handedness to right- 
handedness. Since left-handedness is for most people not a 
serious handicap socially or practically, the acquisition of 
right-handedness after the habit of using the left hand has 
been firmly established is not worth the trouble and the 
/larm that might result. 

E \ U R E S I S (bed-wetting) 

If a child has not formed the habit of being responsible 
for bladder control by the third year, he should be examined 
by a physician to detect physical causes. He should be 
praised whenever he is successful in keeping dry during a 
day or a night. When he fails, he should be given the re- 
sponsibility of mopping the floor and changing his clothes. 
Enuresis may be part of a general nervous state. Scolding, 
speaking in a harsh tone, shaking the child, showing anger 
or excitement would aggravate the condition. Fear as a 
motive should be avoided. His attention should be called to 
the advantages of control. Some regulation of the diet — 
such as avoiding spicy foods, meats, fluids, concentrated 
sweets and strong-flavored vegetables in the evening meal — 
may help. A quiet period before bedtime is advisable. 
Sleeping in a cool room in sleeping garments made so that 
the hands cannot go inside proves helpful in cases Where 
enuresis is closely associated with masturbation. 

The child should not receive undue attention when per- 
forming any bodily functions. The child’s new habit 
systems should be established naturally in his immediate 
environment. In establishing any of the fundamental rou- 
tines the need for detailed analysis of the child’s environ- 
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merit is evident. Habit-training is essentially a way of 
incorporating the culture into the child, and may have pro- 
found significance for personality. 

OWNERSHIP 

Learning the accumulated customs regarding private prop- 
erty involves many fine distinctions which should be acquired 
gradually. During the second year a child may be taught 
to leave certain objects alone, such as mother’s drawer, 
father’s books, the cat’s tail, the flowers in the garden that 
should not be picked, and the yase on the table. By the end 
of the second year he should understand the difference be- 
tween yours and mine in many specific instances. A sense 
of property rights develops rapidly in the next few years 
if the child plays with, entertains, and visits other children. 
Disputes as to ownership are sure to occur. Jack takes 
Polly’s ball and will not give it to her. What should bf 
done? Take the ball away by force? This is the quickest 
method of restoring the ball to Polly, but it arouses anger 
in Jack and does not educate him constructively in the idea 
of property rights. Jack’s attention may be called to one of 
his own toys saying, “This is yours. Jack. The ball is Polly’s. 
Her mother gave it to her. She wants to play with it.” If 
he refuses to give it up, he may be left alone with the 
comment, “People do not like to be with children who 
take other children’s balls.” This treatment will attach 
social disapproval to his act, especially if Polly and the other 
children go off to play a very interesting game together. 
Children can teach each other the meaning of ownership 
better than adults can. A child who has opportunity to 
play with other children of his age will soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between “mine” and “thine.” An occasional sug- 
gestion from an adult will help to make the distinction a 
little more clear, definite, and generalized. 

Making or working for his possessions heightens the child’s 
sense of ownership of them. Knowing that a certain object 
was made or earned by another child increases his respect for 
the right of the other child to possess it. 
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RUNNING AWAY 

Almost as soon as the toddler can run, he begins to run 
a’svay. There seems to develop in the child of one to two 
years of age a desire to go the other way when he is asked 
to come to a person. If the child is in no immediate danger, 
he can be patiently called back. One mother applies the 
method suggested by Terhune in training dogs. She calls, 
“Come, Johnny, come,” with all gentle variations in a calm 
voice, until he comes. It may take anywhere from thirty 
seconds to fifteen minutes, but it seldom takes more than 
two experiences if the child is greeted enthusiastically when 
he does come and told what a big child he is to come when 
mother calls him. From the time he is two or two and a 
half years old, he becomes a source of constant anxiety to 
his mother, because running out into the streets or woods 
is dangerous for one of his limited experience of the world. 
Parents treat these young runaways in a variety of ways. 
Some pursue and spank the culprit; others tie him to a tree 
with a rope long enough to allow a considerable radius 
of activity. The child, however, needs experience in ex- 
ploration in order to develop ideas of spatial relationships 
and a sense of direction, and to satisfy his desire for ad- 
venture. One mother let her child trot off wherever he 
wanted to go and followed after, not in pursuit, but just 
to see where he w-ent. In a little over a week he had satis- 
fied his curiosity and preferred to stay at home with his 
playthings, which proved more interesting than anything he 
had found in his w^anderings. 

“he won't eat this and he won’t 
EAT that’ ’ 

Prevention of Food Fads. — Sometimes feeding problems 
beconj^e acute in the preschool period. Prevention of food 
fads should begin in the first year, when new foods are gradu- 
ally introduced, a half-teaspoonful at first. Each new food . 
should be very carefully cooked to prevent disagreeable asso- 
ciations. Spinach, for example, should be washed free of 
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sand, cooked ten or fifteen minutes, finely chopped, seasoned 
with salt and butter, and garnished with a spoonful of 
crumbled egg yolk on top, if desired. Any new food should 
be introduced on a day when the child is feeling reasonably 
jolly. The rest of the family should openly show their 
enthusiasm for wholesome food. A reasonable portion of 
the food should be put on the child’s plate, and no direct 
reference to his eating should be made. If such a course 
has been persistently pursued, the chances are that the child 
will eat his food as the others do. Lack of appetite is very 
common in certain well-to-do groups; relatively rare among 
country children. 

Writers are increasingly emphasizing the - study of the 
individual child with respect to his eating habits and 
the need for allowing him some freedom of choice, main- 
taining that doing so eliminates a major cause of food re- 
fusal. Attention should be given to individual differences 
in this as well as in other aspects of child study and guidance. 
Specific practices that in individual cases are reported to be 
effective are: consistency; a pleasant, cheerful, matter-of- 
factness and high expectancy that the child will eat well; 
opportunity for freedom of choice; removal of pressure; good 
parental or adult example; help with the mechanics of eating 
in order to preclude strain; avoidance of discussion of the 
child’s eating habits in his presence; avoidance of overfeeding 
— considerable reliance upon appetite as a guide; an extra 
smile or word of approval.^ 

The parent or nursery school teacher should consider the 
whole situation rather than attempt to apply specific rules. 
He should not fear being inflexible so much as building 
resistance. 

Overcoming Bad Feeding Habits, — More difficulty is en- 
countered when bad eating habits have gained headway. 
One child teases for tastes of all the foods the adul^ts are 
eating. Someone at one time began giving him a taste of 

3 Gertrude Borgeson, Techniques Used hy the Teacher in the Nursery 
School Luncheon Period. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 193T. 
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this and a taste of that. This practice weakened the asso- 
ciation between sitting at the table with adults and eating 
only the food that is suitable for him. Probably adults would 
be healthier if they ate the same food as the children, but in 
most cases they do not. If the child, therefore, eats at the 
grown-ups’ table, he must have the habit of being content 
with the food from which he may make his choice. It is 
probably better for preschool children to eat at a little 
table by themselves, except on special occasions. 

Refusal of food may be. in some cases, a device for gaining 
attention or of defying authority. It arises in the struggle 
for power when the child discovers the effectiveness of 
finickiness as a means of controlling the situation. This 
problem can be solved only if the parents understand the 
significance of tlie child’s behavior and give the child the 
necessary basis of security. 

Sometimes children refuse to eat at mealtime — no cereal, 
no eggs, and above all no vegetables! Children who con- 
stituted a "feeding problem” were found to have diets higher 
than the average in carbohydrates and lower in eggs and 
fruit. About 35 per cent of the cases showed a resemblance 
between the food aversions of the parents and those of the 
children and a still greater resemblance among the food dis- 
likes of the children iri the same family.^ 

In handling the problem of food refusals, coaxing is usu- 
ally ineffective. A study of the feeding problem with rela- 
tion to the whole situation should be made. Such a study 
led to a satisfactory solution in the case of a child who, at 
about nine months, refused solid food. Urging was ineffec- 
tual. Because he had always had an adequate supply of 
milk, his hunger was satisfied without solid food. A study 
was made of the solid food the child liked best, and this was 
given to him the first thing in the meal, when he was hun- 
gry after having had nothing between meals. Scolding is 
bad physiologically as ^vell as psychologically. To correct 

^Dorothea McCarthy, ''Children’s Feeding Problems in Relation to the 
Food Aversions in the Family,” Child Det'elopment, VI (December, 1935), 
277-284. 
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this bad habit Dr. Frank H. Richardson ® advocates the fol- 
lowing procedure: Small portions of foods suitable for the 
child are put on his plate. He is required to sit down at 
the table promptly for each meal. There is to be no word 
of reproach or command; not the slightest effort should be 
made by any of his elders to induce him to eat. At the end 
of thirty minutes he is to leave the table “whether he has 
eaten much, little, or nothing.” The length of time before 
he begins to eat under this new regime varies with “the de- 
termination of the child, his knowledge of the perseverance 
of his parents, and the degree of appetite perversion that 
had been wrought by the course previously pursued. It may 
safely be stated, however, that the cure is usually well on the 
way long before the conclusion of the second day. Aldrich ® 
gives a “sane, honest, and highly practical” analysis of the 
psychologic and physiologic factors in this common disorder 
— lack of appetite. 


DISOBEDIENCE 

What can a person do when a four-year-old says, “I won’t”? 
Should father say, “I guess you will do what I tell you to,” 
and follow this statement with a spanking? Should mother 
say, “Please darling, do as mother says”? Should the “I 
won’t” settle the matter and nothing further be done? The 
response which should be made to “I won’t” depends on the 
immediate command, and on the physical condition and 
previous training of the child, in fact, on the total situation. 
If “I won’t” places the child or someone else in a position 
of danger, the treatment must be prompt and effective. If 
the request is one that the adult himself recognizes as 
unreasonable or unjust, he should be big enough to acknowl- 
edge his mistake. If the child is greatly fatigued or ill, he 
should be treated as a sick child. 

Perhaps he gets too many orders. Is the “bone of conten- 

0 Frank H. Richardson, "When a Child Refuses to Eat,” Children, n 
(January, 1927), 9-10. 

8 Charles Anderson Aldrich, Cultivating the Child’s Appetite. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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tion’' one of a few essential commands? Giving orders con- 
tinually about every little thing encourages a disregard for 
all of them. Perhaps the fault is in the command itself. Is 
it a reasonable request? Telling a child “to keep still” or 
“to keep quiet” for a long time is not reasonable. Is obedi- 
ence to the command within the child's power? To tell him 
not to touch a plate of freshly baked cookies is to set up a 
temptation almost too great for his stage of development. 
Perhaps the fault is in the way the directions are delivered. 
Are they spoken simply, slowly, and distinctly? Disobedi- 
ence may be due to misunderstanding. Many words are still 
unfamiliar to the preschool child. There would be much 
“disobedience” among adults who had studied French in an 
American high school if commands were given to them in 
Paris in the lilting, rapid French manner. Has the child’s 
attention been secured before the directions are given? 
Sometimes the child is so entirely engrossed in his activity 
that he does not hear the request. Is the command made 
reasonably attractive? Does it fit into his scheme of things? 
A reason for obeying it, an advantage to be gained in doing 
it, an enthusiasm for the task shown in the voice and in 
the wording of the request help to put the child in a state 
of readiness to make the response which the adult desires. 

Perhaps the fault is in the w^ay disobedience to commands 
has been treated on previous occasions. Has disobedience 
to carefully considered requests been associated with dis- 
satisfaction? Have threats been made and never carried 
out? Have bribes been offered for acquiescence? It is a 
dull child who will not try continually to drive a better 
bargain. Does the person disobeyed “go up in the air,” thus 
entertaining the child with an exciting dramatic perform- 
ance? Is obedience to certain commands consistently insisted 
upon, or is the child forced to obey one day and allowed to 
have his own way in regard to the same command the next 
day? If the child has no way of knowing with certainty how 
his mother or father will take his actions, he cannot be 
expected to give consistent obedience. 

Perhaps the fault is in the personality of the parent or 
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teacher. If the adult is genuinely disliked, the child tends 
to take a negative attitude toward everything which that 
person asks him to do. Attempting to rebuild confidence 
and good fellowship is the first step toward winning obedi- 
ence. An adult who is always oppressively right and says, 
“I told you so,” is likely to arouse antagonism of an um 
reasonable but very human type. 

The mother may be irritable because she is busy and 
worried with many things. Better management of the home 
might help. If the housework is more efficiently planned 
and executed, time can be saved so that the mother will 
have opportunity for the rest and recreation she needs for 
developing a personality which will make a favorable im- 
pression on her child. 

Perhaps the fault is in the environment of the child. Are 
there plenty of interesting things for him to do, things suited 
to his capacity, safe, and not annoying to anyone else? 

For Satan finds some mischief still, 

For idle hands to do. 

A 

child who is interested in desirable activities is not so 
. vely to do the things that are prohibited. Are the objects 
J 1 the environment that most often cause disobedience abso- 
utely necessary? It is natural for a child to want to handle 
and play with the things he sees. There are enough rules 
in the ordinary routine of living to which he must acquiesce 
— rules about food, sleep, and avoidance of danger. Un- 
necessary restrictions, therefore, should be avoided. Empha- 
sizing his rights — the things in the environment he may 
touch and use — helps to avoid the feeling of too much 
prohibition. 

Perhaps the child is tired or irritated about something 
else. There is sometimes a diffusion of discontent that ac- 
counts for specific negative reactions. 

Most fundamental of all is the concept of obedience. Fifty 
years ago obedience to authority was the first law of educa- 
tion. Children were expected to do the tasks set for them 
whether or not they understood the reasons for them. Today 
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the best development of every child is the goal; discipline 
is coiLsidcred as part of the developmental process. Thus 
considered, discipline merges with diild study and adjust- 
ment, with guidance, with the individualization of educa- 
tion, with mental hygiene. Freedom with responsibility is 
the ideal. 

An autocratic idea of control usually results in one of two 
types of child — an oversubmissive child who does what he 
is told but shoTv^s no initiative, or a rebellious child who 
constantly is waging war against authority. Punishment is 
something to be administered with the future — not the past 
— in mind. It should be considered from the standpoint of 
its effect on the child, not from the standpoint of the annoy- - 
ance or expense caused by the act. Excellent results are 
observ^ed in children’s conduct when '‘good” behavior is 
given approval. “Bad” behavior can occasionally be over- 
looked, or at least the proportion of scolding given can be 
reduced in favor of emphasis on approval of “good” be- 
havior. Some parents have reduced the proportion of dis- 
approval to approval with obviously satisfactory results. 

THE ONLY CHILD AND THE OLDER CHILD 

A child’s reactions to the circumstances of his birth order may 

var\^ in an extremely complex manner.” 

Each child and each adult has his own difficulties in settling 
into the group in which he finds himself. Part of these 
difficulties are due to his own make-up; part to his age and 
the resulting conflicts benveen his desires and familiar and 
social demands; part to the peculiarities of others, diverg- 
ences in temperament, and the unique relationships existing 
in the group; and part to the expectations members of the 
groups have for the individual. Accordingly, despite popular 
opinion to the contrary, it is impossible to draw a consistent 
picture of the only child. It is clear, however, that the only 
child is not necessarily handicapped. The only child might 

7 Harold E. Jones, ‘‘Order o£ Birth,” in Carl Murchison (Editor), A Hand* 
book of Child Psychology (second revised edition), p. 585. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, 1933. 
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have a harder time i£ the reason for having only one child 
is because the parents do not care much for children. On 
the other hand, he may have the advantage of less financial 
pressure and a greater feeling of communion with his 
parents. 

There is evidence that it is the first-born child in a family 
who needs guidance the most. In a kindergarten group ^ 
those children who were the oldest in their families showed 
a significant tendency toward lack of aggressiveness, “a low 
rating in self-confidence, a lack in qualities of leadership, 
and greater than average suggestibility.’* The only children, 
on the other hand, appeared “more aggressive and more self- 
confident that any of the other groups.” They were also 
“highly gregarious in their social interests.” The causes sug- 
gested for “the greater proportion of extreme deviation from 
the ideal norm” in the case of the oldest children are: 

the comparative inexperience of the parents in the case of the first- 
born child, possible overstrain as a result of the many small tasks, 
including care of the younger children, which often fall to the lot 
of the oldest child in a rapidly growing family, and the frequently 
difficult adjustment which is involved in the change from the “only- 
child’* to the “not-only-child’* situation.® 

The practical conclusion drawn was that each individual 
child in the family has his own special problems of adjust- 
ment, and that 

it is our task to study these problems, to ascertain the nature of 
the conditions under which each is likely to develop, and to find 
means for modifying these conditions in accordance with individual 
needs.^® 

The only child is perhaps more in danger of excessive 
parental affection and lack of the give-and-take that comes 
from close association with other children. On the other 
hand, he is likely to have an excel\ent vocabulary for his 

s Florence L. Goodenough and Alice M. Leahy, “The Effect of Certain 
Family Relationships upon the Development of Personality,’* The Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXIV (March, 1927), 45-71. 
9JWd.,-p. 70. 
p. 70. 
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age. do better in school subjects than other children, and 
resist suggestion to a greater extent. 

To summarize, problems should be viewed as a kind of 
development and understood and treated in terms of their 
causes. Even happy, secure children have problems which 
result from conflicts between their individual growth needs 
and the social pattern. Other problems should be solved by 
making the child feel happy, secure, responsible, and aware 
of his importance as a useful member of the group. 

dUESTlONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Keep a record of some spedal problem of a preschool child, 
noting in detail the situations in which the child shows the undesirable 
behador, each time it occurs, the way other people respond to the 
child, and the child’s responses to the treatment he received. 

2. List other spedal problems of children of these ages which have 
come to your attention. Study some of the references at the end of this 
section in order to get suggestions for dealing with some of these 
undesirable paths of development 

3. Explain nagging, temper tantrums, showing off, and disobedience 
in terms of the psychology of learning. 

4. Give illustrations which you have observed of poor management 
of preschool children, and describe better ways of dealing with the 
situation. 

5. Study Thom’s suggestions for treating problems of this period, in 
his book. Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child. 

6. Recall some problem of your own childhood and how it was 
handled. How would you hanie a simil ar situation now? 




CHAPTER XII 


SUGGESTIVE FAMILY SCHEDULE 

A carefully developed routine helps children and parents 
to avoid cluttering their day with an infinite number 
of unnecessary choices. It reduces conflicts and frustration. 

One of the problems in making a daily schedule for a 
child two to six years old is to have it synchronize with 
the schedules of the baby and of other children in the 
family. On pages 257-261 is a schedule planned for families 
having children of different ages. 

If possible, a schedule should be planned which can be 
carried out under ordinary circumstances in three-quarters 
or less of the allotted time. Otherwise it will be overloaded 
and the mother cannot keep up with it. There are inevit- 
able interruptions in any work at home, and there are times 
which should be devoted to relaxation. A schedule which 
can be followed allots at least one-fourth of the total time 
to such expected and unexpected items. 

Husband and wife and children may well work out the 
schedule together. There will then be no need for adven- 
titious awards, as bribes. Children will be sufficiently inter- 
ested in helping to carry their share. There is no place 
like a home for the real development of democratic co- 
operation, since the family starts well ahead of other insti- 
tutions in its growth toward the ideal of considering each 
individual as important and valuable. All schedule-planning 
done together tends to be more practical; but better yet, it 
puts interest where interest should be, shows up the diffi- 
culties of the gtoup members, and teaches each the problems 
which others in the group face. 

Democracy in planning is the ideal. In execution, divi- 
sion of labor is efficient, and should be the rule. This 
means that individuals are responsible for the tasks dele- 

252 
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gated to them by the democratic planning, from tidying 
rooms, and school work, to supervision, teaching, and check- 
ing. For example, there cannot be a democratic council 
before each meat order goes in, but plans for future meat 
orders can be discussed at the regular time. 

The individual to whom supervision is delegated needs 
certain rights and authority because of his office. These 
must be respected for as long as the power lasts. It is easier 
to agree to supervisory demands if each one recognizes the 
need for the office even if an incompetent person fills it. 

In the families of recent past, mother and father were 
bosses in specific clear-cut fields; the children were appren- 
tices learning how to work as the parents did. In our chang- 
ing family organization we need to make plans for shifting 
functions for each member of the family. 

Fathers have not regained their position of working im- 
portance and personal service in families. It is very true 
that in many families they are considered necessary nuisances 
whose arrival home upsets the continuity of a satisfactory 
plan. Most fathers need not be so treated. They have their 
contributions to make to family living. 

First of all, each father is an individual member of the 
group, whose needs, likes, and dislikes are to be considered. 
If he likes his clothes left alone, likes the living room tidy 
but never sees dust, likes chocolate cake and hates souffle, 
comes home in need of quiet and is ready to romp roughly 
as soon as he is fed: all these items and many others may 
well be considered in plans. 

Then, the father is another head who can help to plan 
the family program. He can help to put items in order of 
importance and he will be more sympathetic to occasional 
lapses which will occur when the unexpected floods the 
schedule out of sight. His contributions to plans may be 
tried whenever practicable even when he cannot help work 
them out. 

Finally, fathers are proving themselves more useful and 
more happily occupied than ever before at many home 
duties. Contacts between father and child from the infant’s 
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birth are vitally needed by both. Differences in treatment 
are needed by the child who may too easily learn to be 
adjusted to only one method, the mother's. Differences in 
treatment may relieve the mother of her morbid belief that 
only one way is the right way. The father grows in im- 
portance when he is seen to contribute to immediate work 
and happiness in the home group. A busy father cannot 
do too much around home, but he can be more than a star 
boarder, or a fair-weather humorist. His steadiness and 
emotional freedom from any petty mid-day irritations give 
him a fresher viewpoint that the family needs, especially at 
the full hours around supper and bedtime. 

Week-ends may be father's best time, the period when he 
can really play and teach. As learning goes on for children 
in an environment which stimulates them, it is not necessary 
to have assigned lessons. Working together on routine, on 
planning, on constructing, and on expeditions gives the 
child much that school cannot give. It lets the child know 
that he belongs, that he counts, that he is responsible; it 
teaches him technics and lets him know what his parents 
think, and why. 

For the mother the hardest part of caring for infants is 
the feeling of twenty-four hours a day responsibility. If, as 
the responsible person, she knows that there are substitutes 
willing to help out, as father, older children, employee, rela- 
tives, or neighbors, there is feeling of freedom which lightens 
the burden of responsibility, even when substitutes are not 
called. 

Since it is probable that infants under two take personal 
attention and make work up to a total of six to eight hours 
a day, it is obvious that one person caring for such an infant 
and doing the regulation housework load of four hours daily 
will have his or her hands very full: it is probable that in 
many instances the schedule under the heading of ‘^adults’' 
will have to be carried by an individual assisted by the part- 
time or full-time help of one or more others. If this is not 
feasible, the possible contributions of commercial laundries, 
restaurants, bakeries, canned food, and the neglect of house- 
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work formerly considered essential should be discussed by 
schedule makers. Such helps may make for sloppy house- 
keeping, or may be safeguards for more important w’ork. 
That is, they may be treated as last-minute emergency aids 
when bad planning leaves gaps, or they may be used in 
original plans for their true value. It is possible to turn 
out an edible balanced meal in twenty minutes of concen- 
trated effort, with the use of plans and cans. Yet tables 
set well add to joy of living, and do not take much longer. 

Plans should utilize charts and lists wherever possible. 
It is inefficient to order more than once a day, and it is 
possible to order only once or twice a week. Meat orders 
for a week can be put in on Monday morning, grocery orders 
lumped on one day, or ordered to be brought throughout 
the week. Charts should be made of seasonal needs, and 
of weekly schedules for home jobs. Lists of needs should 
be kept about two weeks ahead so that advertised bargains 
can be used. If each item is listed as ‘'needed*’ when there 
i$ still about two weeks* supply ahead, it saves much waste 
motion trying to get it in a hurry^ at the last moment. 

In line with these practices, is the reversion of many to 
an old New England practice of reduced work on the Sab- 
bath. If noon and evening meals on Saturday are planned 
to have portions left to be served cold or re-heated on 
Sunday, it will save effort for mother, and give a much- 
needed break. 

The suggested chart (see pp. 257-261) makes no provision 
for social activity of adults nor for illness. Social activity 
will have to be introduced according to family and indi- 
vidual standards. Illness turns any schedule into a scrap of 
paper unless emergency help can be used. 

Child responsibility should be used, although doing this is 
hard on tlie parent as teacher at first. Teaching can be used 
as a game with children of preschool age; Saturday and Sun- 
day can be used as practice for school children followed by a 
special celebration when the scheduled work is completed. 

Contributions to planning and work are to be expected 
of children. They are happier when they feel responsible, 
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and less given to whining when there is a regular schedule 
whose value they recognize. 

Attitudes toward payment of children, and ability to pa^ 
vary. Some parents believe a child should have neither pay 
nor allowance, but get the money he needs as the parent 
sees fit. Other parents give an allowance but no pay for 
tasks, still others pay for some tasks, not for others, and 
vary in their attitude toward allowances. The following 
philosophy appears to be the most sound and practical: 
children are entitled to have an allowance so that they will 
be independent of adult whims. There should, under this 
system, be no treats by adults which encourage children 
to whine for purchases. Children should take over indi- 
vidual care and control as fast as possible. There should 
be no pay when children help an adult in a joint task. As 
soon as a child can do a job without guidance he is ready 
for pay. Eventually he will be paid only when he does 
routine tasks without reminder, since being responsible is 
headwork of a greater importance than the arm-and-leg- 
work of doing a job. Seasonal and emergency jobs are 
arranged as contracts. 

Schedules for a well-organized family may well begin the 
evening before. In the suggested schedule in Table II all 
toiletting times are not included, because these vary with 
the child’s age and his periodicity and his training too much 
to^be even tentatively calculated. 

Food for Five-year-old Child? — The careful attention 
given to the infant’s food is often neglected as the child 
grows older. This should not be. The hit-or-miss system 
of feeding children does not work. Children’s diets have 
frequently been found to be deficient in milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruits the most important foods in an adequate 
diet. The menu on page 262 is planned particularly for a 
child who will not drink milk. While milk is present in 
adequate amount, it is not evident to the child. 

2 For other menus see Mary Swartz Rose, Feeding the Family (third 
edition). Chapter VII. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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icacnuig tnein to tie inde- 
pendent and to enjoy being 
useful. (This is a continual 
job entailing many inter- 
ruptions.) 






26 i 


or and bed. time, or play. 

6:00 

6:30 Younger infants: Bot- Supper or dinner, 

tie and bed probably. 
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Time 

Dishes 

Amounts 

(Level Measurements) 

7:30 A.M, 

Orange juice 


1 orange 


Oatmeal cooked in milk 

{ 

cup oatmeal 

1/2 cup milk u 


Bread (toasted) 


1 slice 


Butter 

( 

1/2 tbsp. 

2 t. sugar 


Cocoa 

i 

1 t. cocoa 

1 c. milk 

12:00 

Cream of pea soup 




Peas 

1 

'M cup 


Butter 

1 

14 tb. 


Flour 

] 

1/2 tb. 


Milk 

1 

[Vi cup 


Toasted bread sticks 


1 slice 


Scalloped tomato 

j 

fl/o cup 


Bread 

i 

[ 1/2 slice 


Lettuce 


1 /^ small head 


Bread 


1/2 slice 


Butter 


1/2 tb. 


Stewed prunes 


6 small 

Supper 

6:00 p.M. 

Mashed potato with egg 




Potato 


[ 1 medium 


Milk 


/ 1/2 cup 


Egg 


1 1 


Junket 


1 1 cup milk 
i 1 /^ junket tablet 
[ 1 teaspoonful sugar 


Zwieback 


11/2 


A Day's FoodA — For a boy five years old and weighing 
forty-two pounds: 


Standards 

Milk 

Wheatena 

Cornflakes . . . 

Prunes 

Carrots 

Lettuce 


Measure 
one quart 
2/3 cup cooked 
one cup 
four 

two small 

one-eighth small head 


^See Mary S. Rose, Elda Robb, and Gertrude Borgeson, Child Nutrition 
on a Low-Priced Diet, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935. Pp. xiv + 109. Also Mary E. Sweeny and Dorothy C. Buck, Bow to 
Feed Children in Nursery Schools, Detroit: Mcrrill-Palmer School, 1936. 
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Stcidards Measure 


Tomato 

Tcro 

one 

Sugar 


Bread 


Butter 

one tablespoon 

Potato 



In regard to nutritional standards “the optimal is the 
normal." 


(lUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Authorities differ as to the age at which meat should be intro- 
duced and as to the amount which should be given. Find and weigh 
references by authorities on this subject. 

2. Study the daily schedules of several preschool children in different 
economic and social enrironments and improve these schedules by 
making necessary' modifications of them, keeping in mind the mother’s 
time and facilities for the care of children. 

3. Plan a spring, summer, and winter dietary for a very poor city 
child and for a very poor country child which will meet the child’s 
nutritional needs and at the same time be practical from the stand- 
point of the income of the family and the food resources of the 
community. 

4. Plan a thirty-minute talk for a meeting of a Parent-Teachers' 
Association which will emphasize the most essential points regarding 
diet for the preschool child. What pictures and exhibits, such as typical 
meals, foods containing equivalent amounts of minerals or vitamins, 
experimental animals fed on different diets, could you plan to use? 


CHAPTER XIII 


STUDY AND GUIDANCE OF 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 

An only child, when asked how it happened that she was 
the only child is reported to have replied; “Can’t you see 
that mother has no time for more? Her job is studying me.” 

Though taken too seriously, perhaps, by some parents, 
the careful study of children can be of real value to the 
child, the parent, and the cause of education. The sugges- 
tions for child study already given in earlier chapters will 
be supplemented in this chapter by a description of applica- 
tions to the later preschool years. 

Satisfactory goals can be developed with each child only 
after a month or two of observation and testing. Even at 
this early age the child should have a part in formulating 
his own goals and immediate objectives. 

OBSERVATION — DETAILED, SYSTEMATIC, 
ACCURATELY RECORDED 

As in the study of infants, so also in the study of children 
two to six years of age, observation is frequently employed. 
Pestalozzi, working in the early period of child study and 
psychology, used systematic observation in the study of his 
young son. Pestalozzi’s and Preyer’s outlines for the syste- 
matic observation of children during the first year of life 
may be considered the precursors of mental tests for infants. 

Obsewations by Students of Child Psychology . — ilf cer- 
tain children are observed day by day from infancy on, not 
only in natural situations but also in experimental setups, 
sequences of behavior patterns begin to emerge and exact 
knowledge of what children do under certain conditions is 
obtained. Students of child psychology have made volumi- 
nous reports of their observations of individual children. 

2f64 
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They record, sometimes by code,^ every major movement a 
child makes, every word he speaks, every evidence of emo- 
tion he shows. From such records inventories of habits have 
been made and detailed activities tabulated and arranged 
in order of difficulty so that the steps taken in the develop- 
ment of certain abilities under particular environmental 
conditions may be clearly seen. In this way the steps in 
learning to set the table, for example, may be studied. What 
is the easiest thing a child can do to help set the table? 
Perhaps it is to carry a single napkin, knife, fork, or spoon 
to the table. Later, he can carry china and glassware and 
a pitcher of milk. Still more significant is the observation 
of the spontaneous play of children and the ways in which 
they show their absorption in these activities. This type of 
observ’ation throws light on social as well as on motor devel- 
opment. It helps to define steps in learning to co-operate 
with others, to develop sympathy and understanding, to 
learn to carry messages or to follow directions. 

More precise and accurate information may be obtained 
by selecting one specific kind of behavior to observe at 
regularly recurring time intervals. What the observations 
obtained by this method gain in accuracy, they may lose 
in significance unless they are interpreted in terms of the 
situation as a whole.- The number of pats, shoves, caresses 
may be ascertained ^vith reliability, but what of it? These 
isolated, fragmentary acts have little meaning apart from 
the setting in which they occur. For that reason a running 
account of behavior — an all-inclusive diary record — from 
which specific items may be selected for analytical study and 
interpreted in terms of their context may be of more prac- 
tical value than the precise time samples. In any case^ 
qualitative records of the responses of children to the situa- 
tion as a whole are necessary in order to understand the 
quantitative facts collected about individual children. 

iRuth W. Washburn, “A Simultaneous Observation-and-Recording Method 
with Specimen Records of Activity Patterns in Young Children/* Psydioloff- 
ical Monographs, XLMI, No. 2 (1936), 74-82. 

2 Helen McM. Bott, Personality Development in Young Children, p. IS. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1934. 
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Exact and definite knowledge of the way children respond 
to certain situations may be 'obtained from watching them 
when the stage is set in advance. One-way-vision screens 
make it possible for observers to see the children without 
the children being aware that they are being observed. 
Under such conditions, for example, the child's social reac- 
tions when only one companion is present may be contrasted 
with his activities when three or four companions are pres- 
ent. His behavior in the nursery school may be compared 
with his behavior at home; his attitude when his mother 
is present with his doings when she is absent. 

Observations by Mothers, — Mothers may use with their 
own children methods of observation similar to those used 
by students of nursery school education. Repeated, day-by- 
day recorded observations of an individual child portray a 
many-sided development. The mother who has a hundred 
and one other things to do can concentrate on certain phases 
of her child's development. In the afternoon while he is 
playing with one or two other children, she may sit unob- 
served and make notes of his play interests, his attitude tp 
others, his sense of ownership, and Utie many interests and 
characteristic types of behavior that crop out in play. Or 
she may study at mealtime his progress in a certain habit in 
which she is interested. Perhaps he has some behavior 
problem that is demanding attention. Observing and re- 
cording all details in relation to this problern is a first step 
toward its solution. The mother, however, must be careful 
not to interpret the infant's emotions and actions in terms 
of her own adult psychology. 

Analysis of Steps in Various Learning Processes, — Van 
Alstyne and Hill ^ made an analysis of the learning levels 
of nursery school children in eating and bathroom situa- 
tions, This objective analysis of the behavior of children 
two to four years old, based tipon diary records, was sub- 
mitted to nursery school teachers and to other experts for 

3 Dorothy Van Alstyne and Adelene B. Hill, Learning Levels of the Chil- 
dren in the Nursery School with Reference to the Eating Situation, New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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judgment as to the correctness of the gradation of the steps. 
Motor. emotionaL social, and mental aspects were included 
on each learning level and a description of the responsi- 
bhiiies of both the child and the teacher given parallel to 
each level. The following is a selection from the eating 
situation: 

A- Has to be urged to go to the table. 

1. Seems reluctant to go: 

Pulls back. 

Cries. 

Runs away. 

Says, *'no dinner.*' 

Combination o£ any of the above. 

2. Shows willingness to go: 

Goes to table without any apparent reluctance. 

Claps hands. 

Jumps up and dowm and laughs. 

Parallel to these responses are: 

Child's Part 

To respond readily when teacher says “It is time for dinner.” 

To comply with teacher's request that he go to the table when her 
hand is ofEered to him. 

To become willing to leave a favorite toy or an activity and to 
join in what is expected of him. 

Teacher^s Responsibility 

To go to the table herself sa)ing “Come, " expecting the 

child to follow. 

To repeat “It is dinner-time” with an air of expectancy that the 
request will be acted upon. 

To take the child's hand gently but firmly, and attempt to lead 
him to the table. 

E. Getting food on spoon or fork 

1. Puts mouth to bowl, and eats from side of bowl. 

2. Takes food in fingers, and eats it. 

3. Food has to be put on spoon by teacher. 

4. Child puts food on spoon with fingers, 

5. Spoon has to be steadied by teacher while child puts food on. 

6. Puts food on spoon or fork with toast. 

7. Puts food on spoon or fork unaided. 

8. Takes heaping spoonful or forkful.^ 

4 [bid,, pp. 4, 19. 
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Observation of Interests. — Observation of a child’s likes 
and dislikes is instructive. For example, the kind of stories 
and the parts in which children are* most interested may be 
discovered by telling them various kinds of tales, while some 
unobtrusive observer makes detailed notes of the children’s 
reactions — the points at which their attention is heightened 
and at which it is diminished, the parts at which they smile 
or laugh, and the comments and exclamations they make. 
If the observer has a copy of the story, he may make in the 
margin a minus sign indicating attention to something else, 
an O indicating a passive attitude; a plus sign, slight atten- 
tion; two plusses, marked attention; three plusses, complete 
absorption; and other similar marks to make a rapid and 
complete record of responses. After the story is told, talking 
it over with the children in informal conversation, asking 
children to draw pictures illustrating the story, or to drama- 
tize the story will bring out the points which made the 
greatest appeal. 

RATING OF children's BEHAVIOR 

Rating scales are essentially means of directing observa- 
tion. It is especially desirable that observation be directed 
toward positive aspects of development rather than toward 
behavior problems. From this standpoint a most useful 
rating scale for teachers of preschool and primary children 
is the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior and Atti- 
tudes,^ because it is constructed in terms of everyday class- 
room situations. It directs the teacher’s attention to the way 
children behave when they are taking turns with apparatus 
or materials, have a social task to complete, are faced witli 
failure, and are engaged in other daily activities. The adult’s 
observation is further guided by a series of statements under 
each heading, ranging from the most approved response to 
the least approved. The tendency in rating is away from 
the rating of such general traits as honesty and toward either 

s Dorothy Van Alstyne and the Winnetka Public School Faculty, Winnetka 
Scale for Rating School Behavior, Winnetka, Illinois: Winnetka Educational 
Press. 
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recorded observation of specific behavior, or a paragraph 
describing the salient points in the individual’s personality 
as a whole. 

Ratings and records of observations must be cautiously 
interpreted for at least four reasons. First, the observed 
behavior is only a sample of the child’s total behavior; it 
may not truly represent him. Second, the child changes 
and his behavior in the past may be quite dififerent from 
his present thought and action. Moreover, his response 
varies with different people and in different environments. 
Third, observation reveals the observer as well as the child 
observed, and fourth, the same observed behavior may have 
diverse motivation, meaning, and significance for different 
children. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 

A thorough physical and medical examination made by a 
physician is an essential procedure in studying the preschool 
child. This examination should include an estimate of the 
nutritional condition. The condition of the arches of the 
feet is also important, since defects can be corrected in this 
period through barefoot games, such as scooping up sand 
with the outside of the feet and carrying marbles with the 
toes across the room. The throat, nose, teeth, ears, and eyes 
should be thoroughly examined, and diseased tonsils and 
adenoids, decayed teeth, defects of hearing and seeing should 
be immediately treated according to the physician’s direc- 
tion. Any kind of defect grows worse very rapidly in this 
preschool period. Taking the temperature and pulse rate, 
examining the lungs and heart, making an urinalysis and 
blood count to detect anemia are part of a thorough 
examination. 

Many of the errors formerly made in' testing the hearing 
of young children have now been eliminated. The test 
should be an individual one, the sounds standardized, the 
words familiar to a little child, and the method of reporting 
well within the child’s ability. One of the most simplified 
tests uses a phonograph record of twelve common names. 
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such as ‘‘cat,” “dog,” and “door,” As the child hears the 
word, he points to the proper picture in the row of cards 
placed before him. As the testing progresses, the intensity 
of the sound is gradually decreased, 

MENTAL TESTS 

Tests supplement observation. They are valuable to show 
how a child acts in a standardized situation. 

Mental tests which are to be used in making any important 
decision concerning a child should be given by a trained 
psychologist. Even under expert testing a parent or teacher 
can be more certain that a high intelligence quotient is 
correct than he can be if the score is low, because various 
conditions may interfere with the child’s doing his best, or, 
in other words, from demonstrating his true mental ability. 
Mental tests aid a parent or teacher in gaining quickly a 
more accurate idea of the child’s memory, number facility, 
verbal relations, visual imagery, word fluency, and ability 
to see relationships than can be obtained through observa- 
tion alone. 

Tests for preschool children must be interesting to them, 
and the examiner must be skilful in calling forth the best 
response a child is capable of making. At the same time, 
the test should be easy to give and use fairly simple materials. 
It should measure fundamental abilities and discriminate 
between age levels. 

The Kuhlmann revision and extension of the Binet-Simon 
Scale has been widely used in the study of preschool chil- 
dren. The new Stanford revision of the Binet test has been 
extended down to the second year and will be extensively 
used in testing children two to six years of age as well as 
older children.® 

The tests described by Gesell in his The Mental Growth 
of the Pre-school Child and the other preschool tests listed 
on pages 80-81 have the advantage of covering many aspects 
of physical, mental, and social development. They also in- 

« Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence. Boston: 
Houghton Miflflin Company, 1937. 
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dude reactions of great practical value, such as bowel con- 
trol buttoning clothes, going on simple errands, and the like. 
The Merrill-Palmer Scale for children one and a half to six 
vears or age consists of ninety-three tests arranged in order 
of diSculty. Such a scale gives the parent an appreciation 
of the all-round, progressive development of young children. 

A somewhat different type of test is the performance test. 
Rachel Stutsman has developed performance tests for chil- 
dren of preschool age which were standardized at the Merrill- 
Palmer School, Detroit. The method of administering the 
examination is important. The examiner is alone with the 
child. The room is cleared as far as possible of objects 
which might distract the child from the test material. An 
hour is allowed for each examination, but it usually takes 
only thirty to forty-five minutes. One test involves the use 
of sixteen colored cubes in building a tower and in replac- 
ing them all in the box. Other tests consist of a nest of 
cubes to be taken apart by the examiner and put together 
correctly by the child; a board with pegs to be put back 
into their holes; repetition of words and groups of words; 
answering simple questions; picture puzzles to be put to- 
gether; an association test — “What runs?”, “What cries?”; 
and five small pink blocks which are built into a little tower 
behind a screen and placed in front of the child who is then 
asked to rebuild it without a model from which to copy. 

Another interesting w^ay of measuring intelligence has 
been suggested by Goodenoiigh.® From a child's drawing 
of a man, an estimate of intelligence can be made which 
Goodenough found correlated highly with the Binet Test. 
Several investigators have found the Goodenough test to 
be a reliable measure. The drawings of subnormal children 
contained many immature elements, such as absence of 
trunk, the attachment of arms and legs at the neck, and dis- 
proportion of parts. The immature elements overbalanced 

^ Rachel Stutsman, Mental Measurement of Preschool Children; with 
a Guide for the Administration of the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests. 
Yonkers-cn-Hudson: World Book Company, 1931. 

8 Florence L. Goodenough, Measurement of Intelligence by Draiuings. 
Vonkers-ou-Hudson: World Book Company, 1926. 
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the mature elements so that the subnormal children’s scores 
were lower than those of younger normal children. The 
most artistic drawing was made by one of the subnormal 
children, but it contained a hand crudely drawn. Relatively 
inexperienced persons, if given a brief period of supervised 
ncoring, seemed to be capable of getting fairly reliable results 
on the Goodenough test. 

Van Alstyne ^ found that a vocabulary-comprehension test, 
which is very easy to administer, takes approximately fifteen 
minutes to give, and is liked by even the more negativistic 
children, indicated the degree of a three-year-old child’s in- 
telligence as well as the Kuhlmann test. 

The Rorschach Ink-Blot test of personality has been used 
with precocious children as young as two to three years and 
with average four- to five-year-old children. The unusual 
pictures of the Rorschach test attract children who might 
respond negativistically to less intriguing test material. The 
Rorschach test is of value in 

revealing the unusual cases of creative imagination where intelligence 

and performance scores are only average or even inferior.^o 

There is a possibility that the test may detect early in life 
neurotic and psychotic trends which could be modified in 
these early years. Sunne has reported norms for the 
Rorschach test administered by one method to boys and 
girls from four and a half to eleven years of age in widely 
different social-racial groups. Hertz has presented an ap- 
proved method of administering the test. The administra- 
tion of the test, at first glance, appears to be simple, but 
further study impresses one with the difficulties of recording 
and interpretation. Reliable results cannot be expected 

©Dorothy Van Alstyne, A Picture Vocabulary Test for Pre-School Children. 
Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing Company, 1929. 

loDagny Sunne, “Rorschach Test Norms of Young Children/’ Child 
Development, VII (December, 1936), 304. 

11 Ibid., pp. 305-308. 

12 Marguerite R. Hertz, “The Method of Administration of the Rorschach ♦ 
Ink-Blot Test/’ Child Development, VH (December, 1936), 237-254.' 
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unless the test is given by a highly expert person \nih clinical 
experience in its use. 

MEASURES OF MOTOR A C H I E E M E N T S 

The tests of motor ability, included in the batteries of 
preschool tests, have attempted to measure rather specific 
motor responses that showed little interrelation. More- 
over, the many abilities tested were not duplicated in the 
everyday life of the child. To correct this deficiency 
Wellman and her students selected such common motor 
achievements as ascending steps, climbing a ladder, throw- 
ing, catching and bouncing balls of two sizes, jumping from 
boxes of different heights, hopping, shipping, walking a one- 
inch path in a straight line and in a circle. When repeated, 
these tests showed high consistency, and give promise of 
being effective measures of everyday motor skills of preschool 
children. 

STUDYING PRESCHOOL CHILDREN IN 
THE NURSERY SCHOOL 

All methods described in this chapter may be applied to 
the study of an individual child and are used in many 
nursery schools. A child entering a nursery school is given 
an examination by a physician, and the Kuhlmann or Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Test and performance tests by 
a psychologist. An interview with the child’s parents, prefer- 
ably in his home, discloses the family background. The 
teacher makes observations of his behavior daily — his abil- 
ity in walking, running, and climbing, his response to the 
objects and to the children with which he plays, his response 
to music, his ability to feed himself at mealtime, the lan- 
guage he uses, his disposition. These observ^ations are sys- 
tematically recorded and progress noted. 

It is surprising hoiv much information may be collected 

13 Beth L. Wellman, “Motor Achievements of Preschool Children," Child- 
hood Education, XIII (March, 1937), 311-316, 
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about a single child over a period of time. In one study « 
o£ a child from twenty months of age to eight and a half 
years old there were eleven pages summarizing information 
from the Merrill-Palmer school records on infancy, including 
the information given by the mother and a description of 
the family and its history; 161 pages on the preschool period, 
including an analysis and summary of the nursery school 
records of physical and mental growth and habits and per- 
sonality including an analysis and summary of the records; 
and five pages of conclusions. In addition to the manuscript 
in which the qualitative data were reported, there were 
graphs showing time series of quantitative data, made com- 
parable by adoption of the same “time base”; and charts, 
including a 

Life Chart, showing ages when tendencies first appeared, events in 
the life of the child, and relevant explanatory data, and Constellation 
Charts, showing diagrammatically certain assumed interrelations of 
the data.^® 

These two charts are especially significant for understanding 
an individual child. The Life Chart synchronizes periods 
of emotional adjustment and maladjustment with periods of 
slow and rapid growth and with concomitant events in the 
child’s life, and shows trends in personality development. 
The Constellation Chart shows interrelationships between 
certain personality traits and the influences that may have 
contributed to their development. 

It is possible to waste a great deal of time ill keeping 
records and to emerge with volumes of obvious and insig- 
nificant notes- But this is not necessary. The clinical and 
experimental work that has already been done suggests items 
that are likely to be most closely related to good develop- 
ment. Sensitivity to the needs of the individual helps one 
to find lines of study to be pursued in a particular case. 

i4Elise Hatt Campbell and Marian E. Breckenridge, "An Experiment 
in the Study of Individual Development,” Child Development, VII (March, 
1936), 37-39. 

p. 38. 
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S T U D Y I N G THE HOME ENVIRONMENT AND THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF PARENTS TO 
EACH OTHER 

Studying the home environment is often as profitable in 
producing desirable changes in children as studying a child 
directly.^® Questions such as the following should be con- 
sidered: (1) Has the homemaker studied the movements 
involved in the various tasks she must perform, in order 
that she may learn to use the fewest, the most rhythmical, 
and the least energv^-consuming motions? Neglect of the 
child may be due to the mother’s being worried and troubled 
about too many things. (2) Has the homemaker definitely 
decided which processes can be performed most economically 
outside of the home? For example, the laundering of sheets, 
tablecloths, and all flat pieces can usually be done far more 
efficiently in a steam laundry than in a private hoijie with 
only the primitive laundry equipment of tub, washboard, 
and iron. (3) Has the homemaker attempted to schedule 
the operations in her home? (4) Is the space available in 
the home used to its best advantage? For example, many 
city roofs may be fenced in and used as play space where 
both adults and children could enjoy sunlight, fresh air, 
and freedom from the noise, dirt, and danger of the street. 
(5) Is the diet for the entire family scientifically planned 
with a view to its nutritive value, ease of preparation, and 
cost? (6) Is the furnishing of the home restful, beautiful, 
easy to keep clean and orderly? (7) Is every member of 
the family given a just share of sole responsibility for some 
phase of the housekeeping in which he is specially interested 
or capable of performing? (8) Is expert advice sought in 
budgeting the family income? Budgeting of both money 
and time gives a feeling of security which can never be 
attained by a hit-or-miss expenditure. 

A scale for the measurement of urban home environment 

16 Berta Weiss Hattwick, ‘Tnterrelations between the Preschool Child’s 
Behavior and Certain Factors in the Home,” Child Development, VII (Sep- 
tember, 1936), 200-226. 
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makes the study of home background more meaningful and 
preciseA^ It is also of value in suggesting items in the home 
environment which have the greatest sociological and psycho- 
logical significance. Parents and teacliers might use the scale 
in making an inveniory of a particular home with a view to 
making desirable changes in it. 

The relationship of parents to each other exerts a potent 
and subtle influence on the child. Wickes emphasizes the 
need for parents to analyze and modify their own mental 
mechanisms as a first step in dealing with behavior problems 
in their children. Questions, such as the following should 
be considered: (1) Does the parent have irrational fears? 
(2) Is tliere antagonism between parents? (3) Do the 
parents seek satisfactions in their child which they fail to 
find in each other? (4) Are the parents living in an atmos- 
phere of tension, repression, and restraint? (5) Does one 
parent belittle or undermine the authority of the other? 
(6) Does one parent shirk many of the more difficult details 
of training, such as those involved in bowel and bladder 
control, personal cleanliness, and table manners? 

Lincoln Steffens gives an interesting example of parents* 
differing attitude toward Jieir child: 

I loved my mother, but — my father respected me. He respected, 
as you see, my disobedience; he respected my bunk, my lies, my 
crimes. When I was a fireman, mother made me clothes of red stuff 
that were suitable for a firefighter — sure; and she let me ride my 
pony to fires; but when one day there was an alarm during dinner 
and I leaped up so quick that I nearly upset the table, she remon- 
strated and forbade me to go to that fire. I wasn’t really a fireman 
to her. To my father I was. He sprang up too, put out a hand 
to stay my mother’s indignation, and shouted: “Go it, boyl Get 
there — firstl" 


17 Alice M. Leahy, The Measurement of Urban Home Environment; 
Validation and Starulardizaiion of the Minnesota Home Status Index, Institute 
of Child Welfare Monograph Series, XI. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota, 1936. 

18 Frances G. Wickes, T/ie Inner World of Childhood^ Chap. II. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1927. 

IS Lincoln Steffens, *‘The Influence of My Father on My Son,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, CLIX (May, 1937), 527. 
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Differences of opinion in parents need not have an uii- 
fa\'Grabie influence on a child’s development. The fact that 
a diiterence exists e\'en benveen two persons so close to each 
other and to him may give him a better start in the world 
outside his home than if no such difference exists. He may 
be less dogmatic, less critical of others, because he has 
learned from the very beginning that nothing is too sacred 
to be investigated. If he can grow up in a home where 
varying opinions, instead of causing rancour or under- 
handedness, lead to tvell-considered compromise or a good- 
natured* yielding on the part of one parent, he is luckier than 
many children who have to learn '‘League of Nations” solu- 
tions later. 

USE OP INFORMATION GATHERED 

Nothing is more futile than to collect information about 
children that is never used either to increase our knowledge 
of the principles of child development or to aid us in under- 
standing individual children. The use of information for 
the latter purpose is a more difficult task than the collection 
of it and requires true wisdom on the part of teachers and 
parents. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing when it 
is not used wisely. 

Information from various sources should be weighed and 
checked and interpreted. Starting with the day-by-day obser- 
vation of a child, the teacher or parent may acquire a picture 
of the development of his speech and actions. Changes in 
his .characteristic behavior call for further study. Standard- 
ized tests supply a check on the parent’s or teacher’s obser- 
vation. Through conversations with the child, the meaning 
of the behavior to him may he revealed. A study of the en- 
vironment is necessary for therapeutic as well as diagnostic 
purposes, for it is largely through making changes in the 
environment that the adjustment of preschool children is 
effected. 

A record of representative performance of children three 
to six years old would have four possible values: (1) through 
its very concreteness it would give an appreciation of the 
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fact that the child grows in physical, mental, and social abil- 
ities; (2) a comparison with “norms” would show extreme 
deviations from typical behavior which may indicate, on one 
hand, too stimulating an environment, or, on the other 
hand, failure, to provide sufficient stimulus; (3) it would in- 
dicate broad sequences of development through which chil- 
dren normally pass; and (4) it would encourage specific, 
accurate observation. A list of typical behavior, however, is 
more difficult to compile for children of three to six years of 
age than for younger children who are acquiring the more 
fundamental motor and mental abilities. As children grow' 
older, their specific accomplishments vary increasingly with 
environmental conditions including the specific instruction 
which they have received. Tlie general trends in the devel- 
opment of motor ability, speech, memory and attention, and 
social relationships have already been described. The parent 
or teacher might similarly describe the development of an 
individual child with a view to helping him to realize his 
full potentialities. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Using some inventory of habits, compare a certain child’s habits 
with those in the list. Has the child being studied formed those 
habits commonly found in children of this age? 

2. Observe the child while he is forming a new habit. What 
evidence of trial and- success do you find? What evidence of the effect 
of satisfaction and of dissatisfaction or annoyance? What stimuli in 
his surroundings aided him? What instruction appeared to be useful? 

3. Observe the child while he is breaking a bad habit, such as crying 
when left alone. What did the parent do that seemed ineffective? 
What did the parent do that seemed effective? Was the process one of 
re-education? By careful preliminary planning might the substitute 
habits have been formed more easily? Apply the knowledge gained 
from these observations to new situations. 

4. Ask children of different ages to draw a man and score the results 
according to the directions given in Good enough’s book. 

5. Use the Winnetka Scale for Rating School Behavior with several 
nursery school children. Use the Marston Scale with the same children. 
Which did you find the more useful in understanding the individual 
children? 
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6. Dehing into your own experience '^v'ith people, compare the 
children of three couples which were openly not harmonious with the 
children of three couples you are sure were harmonious. 

7. What might a busy mother expect in the way of help from her 
three children, a boy of six, a girl of four, and a girl of two? Make 
a list of the things which these children could be trained to do reason- 
ably well. 

8. Read a number of case studies of preschool children; 20 then 
write in the form of a case study all the significant information about 
one child (not necessarily a problem case) which you can obtain from 
obser\'ation, ratings, physical examinations, and tests. 

EXAMINATION — PRESCHO OL PERIOD 

1. Check the methods and kinds of knowledge which are characteristic 

of scientific study of preschool children. 

a. Observation of definite details of child behavior. 

b. Knowledge of the behavior to expect of children in a certain 

stage of development in certain environments. 

c. Keeping in mind what the child does and recording it at a 

later time. 

d. Systematic and repeated observation. 

e. Immediate and accurate recording of observations, 

f. Knowing in a general way the characterisdcs of children. 

g. Making motion picture records of activity. 

h. Making , phonographic records of children’s speech. 

i. Using standard achievement and intelligence tests. 

j. Questioning children about their activities. 

k. Experimenting under controlled conditions. 

l. Observing the child only when he does something annoying- 
m. Making stenographic records of a child's activity. 

2. Of the following list of abilities, mark 1 those you would expect 

more than 50 per cent of children to acquire (luring the first 
year; mark 2 those you would expect more than 50 per cent of 
children to acquire during the second year; and mark 3 those 
you would expect more than 50 per cent of children to acquire in 
the remainder of the preschool period. 

20 M. S. Fisher, ‘‘Case Studies of Normal Children,” Childhood Education, 
VII (April, 1931), 428-433. 

Mary Goodman, Language Development in a Nursery School Child, A 
Case Study. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. II, No. 4. Langhome, 
Pennsylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 

Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools, Emotional Instability, A 
Case Study. Child Research Clinic Series, Vol. I, No, 2. Langhome, Penn- 
sylvania: Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 

Mary B. Sayles, ‘‘Natalie Abrams,” in Child Guidance Cases, pp. 3-58. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1932. 
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a. To pick things up and hold them. 

b. To walk without difficulty (automatically). 

c. To show a preference for one hand in reaching for objects. 

d. To draw imitatively a circle. 

e. To button his clothes. 

£. To run, and climb for objects. 

g. To pull off his own cap and stockings. 

h. To put on Ids hat and coat without help. 

i. To draw a recognizable picture of a man. 

j. To take a few steps with help. 

k. To sit alone without support. 

l. To lace his shoes. 

m. To throw and catch a ball. 

n. To replace toys or blocks neatly in a box. 

o. To recognize faces. 

p. To set the table with knives, forks, spoons, and plates. 

q. To look for something with wliich he has been playing and 

which has suddenly dropped to the floor. 

r. To stand with support. 

s. To hold a cup with both hands. 

t. To go on simple errands around the home and in the immediate 

neighborhood. 

u. To say four*words. 

V. To cross the street alone safely, when a policeman is regulat- 
ing the traffic. 

w. To stop doing a simple act when told to. 

X. To perform commissions such as, “Put the key on a chair, then 
shut the door, then brin^ that box.'* 

y. To lift two blocks of equal size but of different weight and tell 

which is heavier. 

z. To pull little wagons. 

aa. To feed himself without spilling the food, 

bb. To put a cube in a cup when told to do so. 

3. Number in order the steps usually taken in acquiring speech. 
Babbling his own sounds. 

Repeating sounds of his own that sound like adult words. 
Speaking in sentences. 

Making a monotonous undiffcremialed cry. 

Trying to repeat adults’ words. 

Understanding words and sentences spoken by others. 

Making differentiated cries indicating pain, hunger, or satis- 
faction. 

U^ing prepositions, pronouns, and conjunctions correctly. 

Using pairs of words. 

Using single words to stand for complex situations. 
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4. Fill in the blanks of the folIov»'ing sentences: 

a. The most effective method of eliminating certain fears is 


b. Intelligent children have been found to talk at age 

than dull children. 

c. It is to try to correct left-handedness 

after it is firmly established. 

d. A child in a temper tantrum should be 

5. In the following, check the one best answer in each exercise. 

a. Information about the parts of the body and differences between 

the sexes should be given to a child 
After he enters school. 

At the age of eight. 

At the age of twelve. 

When he first indicates an interest in quesdons of sex. 

b. The best kind of toys for a four-year-old child are 
Toys which he can use in several ways. 

Mechanical toys. 

Noise-making toys. 

Small toys. 

c. If a three-year-old child is afraid in the dark, the best thing- 

to do is to 

Pay no attention to him. 

Show him how to take an active part in meedng the situadon. 
Do not leave him alone in the dark. 

Laugh at his fear and tell him how silly he is to be afraid of 
the dark. 

d. To establish a new habit and break down an old one, the best 

procedure is to 

Remove all temptadons to do the undesirable act. 

Fix the child’s attendon on the bad habit. 

Make the new habit pleasant and the old habit unpleasant. 
Don't bother about die bad habit because the child will out- 
grow it. 

e. If a four-year-old child becomes angry when he stumbles over a 

chair you should 

Divert his attendon by blaming the “bad” chair. 

Find out the underlying cause of his ill temper. 

Try to comfort him. 

In the future remove all obstacles from his path* 

f. Many parents would be more successful in child training if they 

would 

Keep their children with them constantly. 

Give in to the children when they are persistent in their de- 
mands. 
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Treat the children more consistently. 

Be tireless in looking for defects in their children. 

g. If a child wakes up in the night crying, the best thing to do 

is to 

Rock him to sleep. 

Give him something to eat. 

Let him cry after you have made sure there is no physical cause 
for his crying. 

Stay away from liira entirely, and let him cry it out. 

h. The best method of dealing with negativism is 
To coax the child to do what you want him to do. 

To slap the child every time he says “I won’t.'* 

To give him a piece of candy or a cookie as a reward for 
obedience. 

To give the child wherever possible a sense of individual free- 
dom, and to show approval of the child’s voluntary co-opera- 
tive acts. 

i. Check the method you would recommend to a mother in the 

treatment of enuresis. 

Have a physician examine the child for physical cause and let 
the child assume responsibility for the trouble he causes and 
maintain a calm, matter-of-fact way of dealing with the 
situation. 

Scold the child every time he fails to control the bladder and 
thus accompany the undesirable act with dissatisfaction. 
Sympathize with the child each time failure occurs and hurriedly 
remove all traces of the accident for him. 

Let the child stay wet and uncomfortable as a natural punish- 
ment for failure to control his movements. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


DEVELOPMENT DURING THE 
PRIMARY PERIOD 

INTRODUCTION 

Years six, seven, and eight, which in the conventional 
school coincide with grades one, two, and three, are com- 
monly called the primary period. This period is primary 
in the sense that in these grades beginning reading, begin- 
ning writing, and beginning arithmetic are usually intro- 
duced in a systematic way. But the kindergarten or the 
first grade does not truly witness the first steps in any of 
these abilities. The first step in learning to read is taken 
when the baby learns to look fixedly at an object. Learning 
to distinguish objects, learning the meaning of spoken words, 
acquiring an interest in books and stories are preliminary 
steps in learning to read. The child who has a good vocabu- 
lary of words, the meanings of which have been built by 
firsthand experience and patient answering of his preschool 
questions, and who is curious to discover for himself the 
meaning of those black and white marks in his books which 
mother translates into fascinating stories, has been well pre- 
pared for beginning reading. 

Similarly, the first steps in arithmetic have been taken in 
the preschool period when the child has had firsthand experi- 
ence in arranging various objects in series, in using pints, 
quarts, feet, and inches; in dividing apples or grapes among 
his playmates, in bringing five potatoes from the cellar, in 
looking up the eggs, and in hundreds of similar experiences 
with quantities. 

!^..School success in writing, drawing, and constructive work 
depends largely on the motor co-ordination and control 
which the child has acquired by scribbling, hammering, and 
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cutting materials; dressing himself; and building and han- 
dling objects and tools during the first five years of his life. 

Similarly, his ability to get along with the teacher and 
with other children depends upon the way he has learned 
to play with children at home and upon his attitude toward 
authority. His social adjustment in school likewise depends 
upon, whether he has acquired the skills that will enable him 
to take his place with self-confidence in the group. 

The importance of the preschool period for success in the 
first years of school cannot be overemphasized. The pre- 
school child “is father to” the first grade child. The answers 
to the following questions are determined in the preschool 
period: What kind of child is sent to school? Is he a self- 
reliant little chap who meets the mystery and strangeness of 
his first day of school with good-natured curiosity and co- 
operation? Or is he a timid child clinging to his mother or 
an older sister, crying when she leaves him, afraid of the 
teacher, afraid of the other children, hiding his face on the 
desk, and standing alone when the other children are playing 
games at recess? Does he enjoy taking part in the activities 
of the group, sometimes taking the part of audience and 
sometimes playing the role of performer? Is his conduct 
determined by more remote goals instead of by the interests 
and needs of the present? Does he try to get what he wants 
by working for it in a socially acceptable way? Does he face 
the fact that there are certain things that he cannot do and 
certain things that he cannot have? Can he put on his coat 
and hat, manage the buttons himself, and tie his own shoe 
laces? Or does he wait for someone else to button him up 
and bundle him off? 

' Although the child’s actions are strongly motivated by the 
accumulated habits of his short past, he will find new oppor- 
tunities for development in the primary period. Each age 
has its characteristic experiences and opportunities^ As Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson said. 

It is good to have been young in youth, and as years go on to 
grow older, to travel deliberately through one’s ages and to get the 
heart out of a liberal education. 
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The following chapters in this section attempt to show 
the achievements ^vhich may be expected and how they may 
be encouraged and attained. Other chapters will be devoted 
to suggestions for child study and guidance. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND HEALTH 

Appraising the physical status of children is not an easy 
task. Some children are tall and thin; others, short and 
stocky; still others, frail in build, short, and slender. More- 
over, they grow at different rates. With such wide variations 
in body build and rate of growth it is obvious that general 
average weights for children of a given age will not be the 
“normaF’ weights for all children. The simple height- 
weight-age ratio used so extensively in the past has been 
found wanting. It has centered attention too largely on 
structure instead of on functional efficiency. It has viewed 
the child statically rather than dynamically in terms of con- 
tinuing growth and development. In some cases, blind ad- 
herence to height and weight tables has led to anxiety on 
the part of parents which has been reflected in the children's 
behavior. It is more important for parents and teachers to 
provide an environment in which children will grow at their 
own optimum rate than to try to bring them up to the aver- 
age height and weight of their chronological age group. 

Growth in Height and Weight, — Certain general trends 
in growth, however, should be noted. During the primary 
period children grotv more slowly than they did previously. 
From the sixth through the tenth year of age is a period 
of relatively slow growth for boys.^ During these years the 
average annual gains in height decrease regularly, with little 
relationship to height already attained. The same relatively 
slow growth in height occurs for girls of the same ages. 

Gain in weight during this period, on the other hand, is 
influenced by weight already attained. For example, it was 

1 Carroll E. Palmer, Riiti Kawakami, and Lowell J. Reed, “Anthropometric 
Studies of Individual Growth. IL Age, Weight, and Rate of Growth in 
Weight, Elementary School Children,” Child Development, VUI (March, 
1937 ), 47 - 61 . 
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shown that the gains of ten-ycar-olcl girls varied from five 
to fourteen pounds a year depending on wlielhcr the girls 
weighed fifty or ninety pounds at the beginning of the age 
period.-* Obviously, the average gain of 7.6 pounds per 
year for girls of this age would be unsatisfactory as a 
standard inasiuiich as 

growth in weight is more dependent on weight attained than on 
chronological agc.'^ 

This is especially true during the years in which boys in- 
crease in weight from thirty-two to sixty-eight pounds, and 
girls from thirty-two to sixty pounds. 

It has been noted that girls grow a little faster than boys. 
The typical six-year-old girl has a development of the bones 
about as mature as the typical seven-year-old boy. 

Feeble-minded children show a continuous body growth 
toward maturity but seldom reach llie qualitative and quan- 
titative development of normal children. This generaliza- 
tion probably applies to hereditary feeblc-mindedness rather 
than to feeble-mindedness caused by accidents of birth, dis- 
ease, and other environmental factors. One of the most 
striking facts that has been shown by recent study of the 
growth of individual children is the tremendous variation. 
Some children grow slowly, others fast; some grow slowly in 
height and rapidly in breadth; some grow fast one year and 
slowly the next year. During the primary period, however, 
the child*s height is likely to be more constant in relation to 
his group than during the later years of childhood. Two 
boys may remain within one incli of the same height up 
to the age of eleven and then one of them shoot ahead, until 
by seventeen he is much taller than his classmates. 

Teeth. — During the sixth year the first of the permanent 
teeth, which were already partly developed at birth, push 
their way through the gums back of the temporary molars. 
These first permanent teeth are often referred to as the six- 
year molars. The permanent front teeth (incisors) are 

p. 57. 

8ZMd., p. 55. 
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usually acquired in the seventh and eighth years. The en- 
gaging toothless grin of seven- and eight-year-olds is the 
familiar result of this transition period in teeth. 

Although the cause of tooth decay is not unequivocally 
established, scientists agree that its occurrence may be mark- 
edly reduced by an adequate diet during infancy and child- 
hood. An adequate diet for the primary' child, in all 
probability, is one that supplies one quart of milk a day, an 
egg, a serving of meat, two vegetables, fresh fruit, butter, 
some rich source of vitamin D, and sufficient additional foods 
to meet the child’s energy requirement. Such a diet will 
promote healthy growth as well as guard the teeth against 
decay. That sunlight is likewise a factor is indicated by the 
increased amount of tooth decay following the cloudy win- 
ter months. 

Nutritional Condition. — There are, to be sure, large 
numbers of healthy school children in the United States. 
They are far more numerous than the children in poor 
health. But the ideal should be the best health possible for 
every child. 

An extensive survey of almost two million English school 
children^ showed approximately two to three in one hun- 
dred to be either “malnourished, requiring treatment’’ or 
“undernourished, requiring observation.” Except in certain 
counties no increase over previous years in the extent of 
malnutrition was reported. In Manchester there seemed to 
be a decided advantage in living in the suburbs, unless, per- 
haps, the superiority in health there meant that the more 
sturdy families tend to move to the suburbs. A ten-yearold 
boy living on a suburban estate was, on the average, two and 
three-fourths inches taller and five pounds heavier than a 
boy living in a congested part of the city, while a girl in the 
suburbs had a still greater advantage in weight. The same 
advantage was likewise shown in gains in weight. 

Vitamin deficiency is much more widespread than is 

4 [Anon.], The Health of the School Child. Annual Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education for the Year 1934. London: 
H.M. S.O., 1935. 
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usually assumed. A survey of 404 children six to fifteen 
years of age, selected at random from rural and urban schools 
and from various economic levels, were tested for vitamin A 
deficiency. Of the rural children, 36 per cent; of the village, 
63 per cent; of the higher socio-economic status, 66 per cent; 
and of the poorest urban group, 89 per cent showed vitamin 
A deficiency as indicated by the test. After treatment with 
carotene or halibut liver oil those reacting abnormally were 
restored to norTnal reaction within a month’s time. A single 
well-considered addition to the diet, such as milk or ripe 
bananas, has been found to increase the gain in weight and 
to improve the general nutritional condition of children. 

Practice in healthful living lags behind theory. Surveys 
of dietary habits, sleep, and recreation show that a large 
percentage of children subsist on inadequate diets; sleep 
from one to seven hours less than the amount considered 
optimal; and engage in very little wholesome recreation. 

Physical Defects, — Even though health programs have 
worked toward the goal of optimum health for school chil- 
dren, surveys indicate that the goal is still far in the future. 
Even easily remediable defects are still common. Among 
slightly more than five thousand elementary school children 
in one city® three-fourths showed one or more signifi- 
cant physical handicaps. More than half needed dental 
attention. Hypertrophied or diseased tonsils and adenoids 
ranked third in frequency, with the highest incidence of this 
defect at nine years of age. Approximately one-fifth had 
defective vision, and it is probable that an almost equal 
number had some marked hearing defect. Disturbance of 
the thyroid gland was reported in almost 5 per cent of the 
children examined, with the highest incidence in the eighth 
grade. As in other surveys, defects of the teeth and eyes, 
malnutrition, diseased tonsils, and adenoids were the most 

5P. C. Jeans and Z. Zentmire, “The Prevalence of Vitamin A Deficiency 
among Iowa Children," The Journal of the American Medical Association^ 
CVI (March 21, 1936), 996-997. 

«C. C. Payne, “Physical Handicaps o£ the Present Day Child," Ohio State 
Medical Journal XXXII (January, 1937), 24-27. 
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common health difficulties revealed by present methods of 
examination. 

The incidence of heart disease among 86,000 school chil- 
dren in New York State was found to be five per thousand." 
The primary school years are not too soon to begin the 
examination of the hearts of school children and the preven- 
tion of rheumatic infection, which is said to be the most 
frequent cause of heart disease. The physician, teacher, and 
parent, however, must not give the children examined a feel- 
ing of anxiety about their physical condition, but rather 
direct their attention toward positive health habits. 

The lack of standardization in measuring and reporting 
physical defects makes it impossible to obtain a highly accu- 
rate picture of the prevalence of defects among school chil- 
dren. The technics of medical examination, however, are 
continually being improved.^ 

The physical defects of primary children should be dis- 
covered and corrected early. Diseased tonsils and adenoids, 
for example, send toxic substances into the blood stream 
which, may cause rheumatism, heart trouble, and other 
serious conditions. There is some evidence from case studies 
that children suffering from adenoids tend to be apathetic, 
inattentive, and irritable. 

Frequently colds, difficulty in breathing, and breathing 
with the mouth open indicate to teachers and parents the 
need for referring a child to the proper medical authority 
for examination. Only a physician of good training and 
high standards should be permitted to examine the child and 
administer treatment. 

Illness, — Palmer ® has suggested that frequency and dura- 
tion of illness may be used as a practical measure of physical 

7 J, V. DePorte, "'Heart Disease among Children of School Age,” New York 
State Journal of Medicine, XXXI (May 15, 1934), 448-450. 

8 Harold C. Stuart, Healthy Childhood. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1933. 

» Carroll E. Palmer, "The Relation of Body Build to Sickness in Elementary 
School Children,” Proceedings Seventh Annual Meeting, American Associa- 
tion of Public Health, American Journal of Physical Anthropology, XXI 
(Supplement) 7, 1936. 
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fitness rather than sucli static measurements of body form as 
height and weight. Freedom from illness is the most obvious 
index of functioning health. As a standard, however, it falls 
below the ideal of maximum “vim, vigor, and vitality,” and 
involves community as well as personal factors. 

Illness is, without doubt, related to personality in subtle 
ways not yet defined. An illness, such as influenza, is likely 
to leave a child somewhat weak and depressed, easily dis- 
couraged by difficulties, and dissatisfied with home and 
school. 

The prevention of communicable diseases in the primary 
grades is a serious problem. The general procedure may 
be illustrated in the case of tuberculosis. Prevention of 
tuberculosis in childhood is accomplished by two principal 
means: diminishing the possibility of contagion and increas- 
ing the child’s resistance. The procedure includes the fol- 
lowing features: 

1. Separate the child from the focus of contagion in home, 
school, or neighborhood as early as possible. 

2. Improve the living conditions in the home. 

3. Provide open-air camps and preventoriums which wifl 
benefit the general physical condition of children. 

4. Give the tuberculin test, especially after the child has had 
a severe attack of influenza, measles, or whooping cough. 

5. Experiment further with the BCG vaccine as an impor- 
tant additional factor in the prevention of the disease. 

In case of an outbreak of diphtheria in a school a com- 
bination of three methods of control has proved effective: 
(1) Schick tests and immunization, (2) detection and tem- 
porary isolation of carriers, and (3) routine daily inspection 
of pupils for new cases over a period of three and a half 
months. With our present effective methods of prevention 
diphtheria may well be considered a disgrace to any com- 
munity. 

Headache is a symptom of sbme underlying condition, 
such as the onset of some serious illness, eye strain, fatigue, 
malnutrition, or anemia, decayed or impacted teeth, sinus 
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or other infection, enlargement of the pituitary gland caus- 
ing pressure against its bony case, or a reaction to ^vorry or 
disappointment resulting in emotional disturbance. Head- 
ache, therefore, cannot be treated directly. The specihc 
cause of the headache, must be discovered and treated. Atten- 
tion to diet, regulation of bowel movements, correction of 
physical defects, and rest and avoidance of excitement are 
usually effective general measures. 

Safety, — Among children under fifteen years of age about 
twice as many deaths are caused by acciden,ts as by measles, 
scarlet fever, and diphtheria. The leading cause of accidents 
among children is the automobile. 

MOTOR SKILLS ACQUIRED IN THE FIRST 
THREE YEARS OF SCHOOL 

Large-muscle Activity, — Running, dancing, climbing, 
skating, and other motor abilities afford much pleasure and 
profit to primary children. They delight in strenuous physi- 
cal activity. Children in the first and second grades enjoy 
imaginative rhythms such as the following: “Run, run, run, 
little pony, run. Trot, trot, trot, little pony, trot. Gallop, 
gallop, gallop, little pony, gallop.** These actions are per- 
formed in time to music. Skipping to music, which was so 
difficult for the preschool child, can now be done with ease. 
Climbing in progressively higher and more difficult places 
is attempted, and should be accompanied by improvement 
in balance. Skating on single runners is now possible. With 
practice the six-year-old child can ride the bicycle wrhich did 
not interest him a year earlier. 

After the preschool period the question in regard to these 
skills is “What do children of this age like to do?** and 
“What advance have they made?** rather than “What can 
they do?*’ In the preschool years they have already learned 
to walk, run, climb, drive nails, throw balls, build imagina- 
tively with blocks, and play with their toys. Which of these 
activities do they like best in the primary period? Active 
running games are in high favor. The interest of both 
boys and girls in hide-and-seek and tag — ttvo typical games 
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of chase — increases from six to nine. Interest in toys de- 
creases. An eight-year-old will probably prefer tag to toys. 
At the end of this period interest in games of chase is at its 
height. Playing ball is, perhaps, the boys* favorite game; 
and playing house, the most popular play activity among 
girls. The popularity of ball games tends to increase slightly 
from the fifth to the eighth year, and the }3opularity of 
playing house to decrease. The following play activities 
are likely to be popular with six- and seven-year-old girls: 

Playing house Playing hide-and-scek 

Playing with dolls Jumping rope* 

Playing school Playing tag 

Interest in playing with dolls decreases slightly from the 
sixth to the eighth year, and suddenly declines after the 
twelfth year. Playing tag, hide-and-seek, jumping rope, and 
playing school continue to be popular during the primary 
period. 

The play activities likely to be popular among six-, seven-, 
and eight-year-old boys are the following: 

Playing ball Playing horse 

Playing tag Playing school 

Playing hide-and-seek Playing marbles 

Although certain games are popular with both boys and 
girls, a few differences between the sexes arc found. *‘It’s 
only girls who play with dolls” seems to be true in our cul- 
ture. Jumping rope, playing ‘‘Here we go round the mul- 
berry bush” and “Ring around a rosie** also seem to be 
exclusively girls* games; football, playing horse, playing 
marbles, and playing train, boys* games. At eight years 
both girls and boys are interested in running races. Sex 
differences should not be discouraged. Each sex should 
attain a clear idea of their respective future masculine and 
feminine roles. 

Although ball games, dolls, running games, playing house, 
and playing school are engaged in most frequently, many 
other play activities are prevalent among boys and girls 
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in the primary grades. These play acti\ities are common 
to many children, but will vary from group to group, with 
environmental opportunities and customs. Primary chil- 
dren have more interests, and play more kinds of games than 
do preschool children.i« They are extremely active. Chil- 
dren at this period tend to be interested in the active and 
personal sides of life, in movement rather than in form, and 
in the relation of a thing to themselves. 

Finer Muscular Co-ordination. — An indication of finer 
muscular co-ordination is given by the original Stanford- 
Binet Test of tying a bowknot. This test was passed by 35 
per cent of the six-year-olds, 69 per cent of the seven-year- 
olds, and 94 per cent of the nine-year-olds. This test shows 
that tying shoe laces is difficult but not impossible for many 
six-year-old children. There is some experimental evidence 
that even the feeble-minded are not much below the normal 
in manual dexterity, as shown in hand-eye co-ordination.^® 
The more complicated the type of physical activity, how- 
ever, the higher the level of intelligence required. 

Constructive Ability of Primary Children. — Primary 
children like to mould clay into candlesticks, bowls, animals, 
and other objects, useful and ornamental. They use wood 
in constructing wagons, doll houses, furniture, boats, book 
ends, and other useful articles. They use paper in making 
books, boxes, and toys. They enjoy making cookies and 
simple dishes, such as applesauce, cup custard, and stuffed 
fruits. They use unbleached muslin, gay cretonne, and 
cambric in fashioning the aprons they wear in school and 
the costumes they need in plays. Primary children should 
not be permitted to do fine sewing. - In the case of a given 
child an increasing control over materials should be evi- 
dent from grade to grade.' Children show marked differ- 
ences in skill and creative ability. 

The chief value of handwork is not in the skill gained 

10 Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty, Psychology of Play Activities. 
New York: Barnes and Company, 1927. 

E. D. Mitchell and B. S. Mason, Theory of Play. New Y’ork: Barnes 
-ind Company, 1934. 
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in using material, and the aim is not a iinishcd stool or an 
. evenly stitched apron. It is rather to provide the physical 
and mental activity which is satisfying to a child and to 
bring him in contact with the ratv material and tlie proc- 
esses by which the material is made into articles of everyday 
use. In.sight and understanding are more important out- 
comes of activities than technic. The head as well as the 
hand profit,s by “handwork.” One group of first-grade chil- 
dren made a playhouse out of a large wooden box. They 
laid tlie floor, painted the walls, wove the rugs on a simple 
hand loom, furnished it with useful articles, hung curtains 
at the windows, and made pottery dishes for the table. 
Another first grade group made a village of smaller boxes. 
Each child made his own doll’s house, using originality in 
planning and furnishing it. Traffic signals were put on 
the streets. Electric wiring of a simple kind was installed 
with the help of the electrician. These activities suggested 
many questions about life today and in former days, fur- 
nished opportunities for reading, for measurement, for writ- 
ing, and for the application of art principles and health 
rules. A second grade group made pottery and Indian 
costumes in connection with their study of Indian life. A 
third grade wove cloth, made candles and simple articles 
of furniture, similar to those made in the Colonial period 
which they were studying. . 

Activities Observed One Morning in a Kindergarten . — A 
description of the activities of children in a kindergarten 
. will add concreteness to the previous general account of the 
play and constructive activities of primary children. 

One group was seated at a low table painting with Japa- 
nese brushes and tempera paint. 

Another group was making dresses and bags of colored 
cambric. 

One child walked across a plank six inches wide, elevated 
about one foot. He walked the entire length, laughed aloud, 
and skipped away. 

I Two children were sitting in a swing hung in the door- 
way. A third child was pushing them. 
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Two children were working at the carpentry bench, saw- 
ing and hammering. 

One boy was building a house of large kindergarten floor 
blocks. When the walls grew beyond his reach, he used 
a stepladder. When he was unable to reach tvith the step- 
ladder, he put two blocks of wood under the ladder to make 
it higher. He laid boards across the top of his house for 
a roof. “Now we have a big building,” he said. 

Two girls xvere playing in the house rvhich the boy was 
building. One brought a bed with two dolls in it into the 
house. 

One child was painting a large picture on an easel. 

At 10:10 A.M. three notes were sounded on the piano. 
The children stopped their activities, while the teacher said 
quietly, “Now it is time to put atv'ay your things and get 
ready for a story.” 

When groups had gathered together, the teacher told them 
that the principal, who had been talking to her, wanted 
to know how many of the kindergarten children tied their 
shoe laces so that they stayed, 'washed their hands on the 
backs and wrists, and did other things that first-grade chil- 
dren were expected to do. The teacher then told a story 
about some rabbits. 

After the story the children went to the dressing room to 
wash their hands, one group at a time. 

After washing the hands one child got a box of napkins 
and plates, picked up a napkin with one hand and a plate 
with the other, put the plate on the napkin, and gave them 
to a little girl who was to place them at each child’s place 
on the table. 

The children got their bottles of milk, took off the caps 
(which had already been loosened) , put the caps in the 
waste paper basket, put straws in the bottles, and carried 
them to their places at the table. 

When one child spilled some water on the floor, she got 
a mop and wiped it up. 

When all were ready, they said “grace,” drank the milk, 
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and ate the crackers. Some children had orange juice in 
place of milk. 

After the midmorning lunch each child put a blanket on 
the floor and lay down to rest for fifteen to twenty minutes. 

They then carried their chairs to the piano and sat down. 
The teacher sounded a few notes on the piano and in a quiet 
voice told the first row of children they might skip to the 
music, which they did. The teacher suggested that they 
let their arms hang loosely. They tried again. The teacher 
repeated the same suggestion, and let one boy who skipped 
very well, perform by himself while the others watched. 
Other groups of children skipped or danced to different 
rhythms, some with an imaginative element in them. 

After a half-hour the teacher showed the group the fans 
and pictures and other articles the children had made. The 
teacher made some comment about each one. One candle- 
stick, for example, was made by a little girl for her grand- 
mother who makes all her clotlies. The drildren were very 
attentive. 

The children then carried their chairs back to the tables. 
Each child picked up his chair by the back holding it directly 
in front of him. 

They sat down in their places to listen to a few short 
-V announcements before going to their cupboards to change 
their shoes. 

Handwriting. — In the first grade the child has little use 
for writing. He writes or prints his name on his drawings 
and other belongings and beyond that feels little need for 
writing ability. Without a felt need for the skill learning 
is inefficient. Moreover, readiness for writing involves a 
certain degree of co-ordination and perceptual acuity which 
is probably not attained below a mental age of seven and 
one-half or eight years. 

There is a happy medium between the one extreme of 
giving formal drills in handwriting before the children have 
the maturity or interest to profit by the practice, and the 
other extreme of neglecting systematic instruction until care- 
less habits are fixed and other interests usurp the attention 
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that earlier might have been given to the acquisition of skill 
in writing. In the first and second grades a child may be 
given individual help in writing a report of some experi- 
ence or in sending a message to someone. Large sheets of 
paper and good-sized writing instruments will permit the 
use of large muscles and freedom of movements that are 
natural to young children. If all the children in a group 
wish to learn to write a letter or a story, they may be taught 
the specific sentences they wish to communicate. The best 
practice appears to be to introduce wanting in the primary 
grades whenever the children feel the need of it as a tool 
of communication, and to provide opportunity for systematic 
practice with instruction as more skill is needed. 

The printed form of writing called manuscript writing, 
although considered preferable for beginners, is, in some 
ways, inferior to cursive writing for general adult use. Free- 
man recommended that the change from manuscript to 
cursive writing be made in the latter half of the second 
grade. 

Standards in handwriting for the primary grades vary 
with the teaching practice in the school.^® Legibility is of 
first importance; speed of secondary consideration. Individ- 
uality in the handwriting is acquired after the mechanics 
of forming the letters have been mastered. Legibility and 
good form may be measured on the Ayres Measuring Scale 
for Handwriting, part of which is reproduced on page 341. 
The numbers indicate the quality of the particular sampling 
of handwriting presented. It does not follow’ that all pri- 
mary children should reach a given quality at a given speed. 
In teaching beginning writing there is a tendency for many 
teachers to strive too much for perfection. 

Drawing. — By the time a child enters school, he has 
usually passed through the scroll or scribbling and the line 
stages and has learned to draw a picture of a man which can 

12 Frank N. Freeman, “An Evaluation of Manuscript Writing,” Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVI (February, 1936), 446-455. 

18 w. W. Beatty, “Manuscript Writing: an Effective Tool for Adult Life," 
The Nation’s SchooU, XVIII (September, 1936), 30-32. 
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be recognized as genus homo by others besides the artist. 
He will no longer draw something resembling a washtub 
and ask his mother to write under it, “This is a kitty.” He 
can draw a tree or a house which an adult without inside 
information can identify. A child finds satisfaction in art 
work of many kinds because he likes to be physically and 
mentally active and to make something for himself or his 
family. “Drawing is still a form of silent language, not a 
form of art.” His drawings at this age usually tell a story 
which he wants others to understand. He must accordingly 
see clearly how things look and control his pencil, brush, or 
crayon sufficiently to tianslate to paper the objects involved 
in the story he wishes to tell. 

A child’s drawings show not only the extent to which he 
can govern his hand muscles, but also the quality of his 
observation. Like primitive people, primary children tend 
to draw everything they know about an object regardless 
of whether or not it can be seen from a given point of view. 
Only one leg of a man on horseback can be seen from the 
side. But children and primitive people know that the man 
has two legs, and they show both legs in the picture. 

Children draw large the detail that is most interesting 
to them. If a child is more interested in the flower by 
the house than in the house, he will draw the flower bigger 
than the house. As faces are the most interesting part 
of the body, the child usually draws them large in propor- 
tion to the trunk and limbs. Children draw the things 
that are attractive to them. Boats, trains, autos, fire engines, 
houses, and people are the most popular subjects of chil- 
dren’s drawings. Bright colors also are flavored. 

Primary children are uncritical and enthusiastic about 
their works of art. They do not worry if their drawings 
are not exact representations of the objects. If the picture 
tells a story or satisfactorily supplements their speech, tlrey 
are well content. 

The drawing must be done quickly because ideas do not 
linger long. Attention shifts rapidly from one thing to 
another. 
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Ability in art, in general, develops along the line Q|in^; 
creasing technical control, accuracy of perception, and creX’" 
tive imagination. Little children use sand as a medium; 
older ones, clay; still older ones, plaster. Especially interest- 
ing to children is the making of useful articles decorated tvith 
designs in water color or oil paint, block painting, batiking, 
and tie-and-dye work. In such art mediums they express 
their changing interests, imagination, and personality. 

Some pictures, lovely in form and color, have been made by 
primary children. One issue of Progressive Education con- 
tains excellent examples of superior art work of children and 
a stimulating discussion of the creative spirit in school 
art.i< 

Standards of achievement in drawing are difficult to set 
up because each work of art is unique. Thorndike’s 
Scale for General Merit of Children’s Drawings (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1923) , contains specimens 
of actual drawings of pupils of grades three to eight, or ages 
eight years to fifteen years, and suggests the great variation to 
be found in children’s drawings. This scientifically made 
drawing scale measures technic, not the creative quality nor 
the appreciative side of art. The McAdory Art Test which 
has been widely used in the upper grades has been stand- 
ardized for children in the second and third grades. The 
extension of the test to lower grade levels has apparently 
not impaired the validity of the test. A scale for the 
measurement of children’s paintings has been devised by 
Tiebout.^® It is based on the judgment of the artistic quality 
of samples of paintings made by children in the first seven 
grades. Two groups of judges agreed very closely on the 
ranks to be given to these paintings. It is difficult to measure 
the aesthetic individual quality of a work of art. It is felt 

"Creative Expression through Art." Progressive Education, III (April, 
May, and June, 1926), 97-194. See also Art Activities in the Modern School, 
by Florence W. Nicholas, Nellie C. Mawhood, and Mabel B. Trilling. The 
Macmillan Company, 1937. 

15 C* Tiebout, '‘The Measurement of Quality in Children’s Painting by the. 
Scale Method,” Psychological Monographs, XLVIII, No, 1, 1936, 85-94. 
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rather than measured. It is original and individual, not 
standardized. 

LANGUAGE ABILITY 

Size of Vocabulary. — Ask a child to write any words that 
occur to him in fifteen minutes. That is one way of judging 
a number of inter-related factors: the size of his vocabulary; 
application to the task in hand, writing ability, and interest. 
The average number of words per pupil written in fifteen 
minutes by more than two thousand children in the second 
grade was seventy-three. In the third grade the average 
number was ninety.^^^ 

This, of course, is not a measure of a child’s true vocabu- 
lary capacity. Nor are the words which he uses while he is 
being studied by an investigator a true indication of all the 
words lie knows. He will know many words which he has 
not had occasion to use in the observed situations. Accord- 
ingly, the usual method of studying a child’s total vocabu- 
lary is to ask him to tell the meanings of a sampling of words 
and to estimate his total vocabulary from his knowledge of 
the sampling. 

Estimates of total vocabulary are as low as 793 words for 
seven-year-old children and as high as 7,425 words for chil- 
dren in the third grade. The central tendency for eight- 
year-old children is around three thousand words. In me 
vocabulary test of the revised Stanford-Binet scale a six-year- 
old child is expected to know at least five of the forty-five 
words on the list; at seven years and at eight years, at least 
eight woi-ds.^^ A fairly correct idea of the meaning of the 
words is expected. For example, tlie following are consid- 
ered adequate definitions for the words given: an orange^ 
'"a fruit”; an envelope, ”is to mail”; tap, ‘*you make a little 
noise”; roar, ”a lion roars.” 

VHighly intelligent children have larger vocabularies* than 
children of average ability, provided their background and 

18 Edward W. Dolch, ''Grade Vocabularies/' The Journal of Educational 
Research, XVI (June, 1927), 16-26. * 

Measxiriv<f Intelligence, op. cit., pp. 94, 100. ' 
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experience are somewhat similar. Children of the upper 
social classes are superior in their language development to 
underprivileged children. This superiority has been found 
to represent a difference of about eight months in linguistic 
development. .Girls, in general, maturing faster than boys 
and apparently always more interested in language, tend to 
have larger vocabularies. 

Several kindergarten and first grade vocabulary lists have 
been compiled. Madeline Horn’s^® list comprises the 1,000 
words most frequently used by kindergarten children; Ernest 
Horn 19 has published a similar list of words used by first- 
grade children. Gates prepared a primary word list built 
on a composite basis including words contained in primary 
readers and children’s literature, words used by children in 
conversation, the 2,500 words of highest frequency as deter- 
mined by the Thorndike coimt, and additional words in the 
first thousand of the Horn list and from other studies. 

Richness of Vocabulary. — By the end of the eighth year 
the child’s vocabulary has increased not only in size but also 
in richness of meaning. A six-year-old is likely to define a 

AT SIX YEARS AT EIGHT TEARS 

it is 
for 


Fig. 3. Illustrating Increase in Associations with a Word 

balloon as “What you go up in” or “to play with.” An eight- 
year-old can describe the balloon as “a great big thing that 
goes up in the air with people in it.” A six-year-old is 

18 Madeline D. Horn, An Investigation of the Vocabulary of Kindergarten 
Children. Iowa City: College of Education, State University of Iowa, 1927, 
Ernest Horn, in ,the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I. Public School Publishing Company, 
1925. 

20 Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades (revised 
and enlarged), 1955. 
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likely to say that a tiger is “to eat you up.” When he is 
eight years old he is able to give as a definition: “It’s an 
animal like a big old cat that I saw in the circus.” The 
child’s vocabulary grows in richness of associations and vivid- 
ness with his experiences. A vocabulary acquired chiefly 
from books as the child grows older will not be as concrete 
and vivid as the vocabulary acquired in childhood through 
firsthand experience. The extent to which he incorporates 
his experience depends upon his intelligence. Accordingly, 
the language of a child is an important index of his mental 
maturity and his environmental stimuli.-^ 

Some children grow up speaking two languages. One they 
use in the home; the other, they use in school. In some 
ways it is an advantage to primary children to speak two 
languages. It seems somewhat ineflicient for a child of 
foreign-born parents not to learn his parents’ native tongue 
as well as the language of their adopted country. A speak- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language is desirable and nec- 
essary for many adults. Even a primary child may use his 
knowledge of a foreign language and its culture and tradi- 
tions to enrich the experiences of other children in the class, 
gaining thereby a sense of personal worth through the con- 
tribution he is able to make to the group. On the other 
hand, acquiring two languages may retard the development 
of the language he uses in school and, in some cases, appears 
to increase the difficulty of learning to read. Thus, these 
children from foreign-speaking homes are likely to be slowed 
up in achievement during the first years of school. Whether 
they are or not depends a great deal on the neighborhood. 
If the children play with English-speaking children, they 
will tend to think in the language in which they play and 
this will hasten their mastery of English. For that reason 
children with bilingual backgrounds should have many op- 
portunities to talk and play and work with children who 
speak the English language, so that they may quickly and 

21 D. V. McGranahan, "The Psycholop;y of Language,” The Psychological 
Bulletin, XXXni (March, 1936), 178-216. 
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naturally acquire a functioning English vocabulary. This 
was the procedure followed in the case of a German boy 
whose reading in a progressive American school was natu- 
rally below the average. For a time no special attention 
was given to the reading per se, but provision was made 
for his participation in class discussion, group work, and 
group recreation. The role of bilingualism in lowering the 
intelligence quotient has probably been exaggerated and 
retardation attributed to bilingualism per se may frequently 
have been due to other factors associated with the foreign 
home. 

Sentence Development. — Ability to carry on a conversa- 
tion and to give a connected account of some experience 
improves during the primary period. Children should talk. 
In group activities children are naturally motivated to ex- 
press themselves clearly and forcefully. Long sentences ap- 
pear to be evoked when a stimulating situation is presented. 

The maximum language development is attained when a 
gifted child reacts to a stimulating environment. Especially 
with the older primary child there is a positive relationship 
between length of remark and intelligence quotient. 

When a child uses a long sentence, he seems to be putting forth 

his very best effort to express a complicated idea. For this reason 

long sentences should constitute a valuable measure of maximum 

ability in the use of language.^s 

Only children appear to be more talkative and to use a 
larger number of different words than children with brothers 
and sisters. One group of unselected children 24 added ap- 
proximately 1.2 words per month to their vocabulary while 
only children added the following numbers: 

22 H. S. Hill, “Correlation between I.Q.'s of Bilinguals at Different Ages on 
Different Intelligence Tests,” School and Society , XLIV (July, 1936), 89-90. 

23 Edith A. Davis, “Mean Sentence Length Compared with Long and Short 
Sentences as a Reliable Measure of Language Development,” Child Develops 
merit, VIH (March, 1937), 79. 

24 /bid., 69-79. 

26 Edith A. Davis, “The Mental and Linguistic Superiority of Only Girls,” 
Child Development, VIII (June, 1937), 141. 
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Age in 

Sex 

Mean Number of 

Years 


Different Words 



Added per Month 

51/5 

Boys 

7.4 


Girls 

18.2 

61/5 

Boys 

0 


Girls 

12 

91/2 

Boys 

22.4 


Girls 

14.8 


Language Errors. — The development of language ability 
is indicated by the correctness of the child’s speech as well 
as by the size and richness of his vocabulary, the length and 
structure of his sentences, and the general effectiveness with 
which he expresses his ideas. The teacher will hear many 
language errors, such as “He ain’t got none,” “She sings 
good,” “I could of gone,” in the course of his daily con- 
tact with children. A more precise knowledge may be ob- 
tained through diagnostic tests.-® 

Written Composition. — The majority of children should 
be taught a practical kind of composition, such as writing 
friendly and business letters, outlining, composing a clear 
and readable paragraph or series of paragraphs of a kind 
which is useful and interesting to them. The gifted chil- 
dren should be encouraged to do a more creative literary 
type of writing.^’’^ Some poems with real literary value have 
been written by primary children. 

The following poems were written by eleven-year-old 
children: 

Into the sleeping garden creeps the dusk 

Downward wreathing. 

Stray wisps of mist behind her waver 

And drift away 

To hide behind the tiny bridge. 

20 The tests of Memory for Sentences, the Comprehension tests and the 
Rhymes test of the new Stanford RevLsion of the Binct Test. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifilin Company. The Los Angeles Diagnostic Tests in Language, 
by C. Armstrong, Los Angeles, California; Southern California School Book 
Depository. Monroe Reading Aptitude 'rests. Boston, Mass.: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 

2 t Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth. New York: Doubleday Page, 1925; 
Hughes Mearns, Creative Power. New York: Doubleday Doran, 1929. 
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The darting dragon fly that swirled and swooped 
Above the brook 

Has gone to rest among the lotus blooms 
All dew-misted.3s 

—Peggy P., (age 11). Phoebe Anna Thorne School, Br\’n Mawr, Pa, 
.The Deep Wood 

It’s fun to walk in the big deep woods 
And see the trees way above my head 
It’s fun to get a glimpse of a small squirrel 
In a brownish coat of red 
It’s fun to hear the birds singing 
Way up in the trees. 

And sway and rock so gently 
At every passing breeze. 

Whenever possible, real situations requiring written ex- 
pression should be utilized. Some classes record daily their 
group or individual activities. Other classes publish a 
weekly newspaper containing editorials, stories, poems, news, 
and pictures, which children in other rooms also enjoy read- 
ing. One group was interested in writing book reviews, 
some of which were published in the literary section of the 
city paper. Another third-grade group in New York City 
received a letter from some children in North Carolina, 
telling about the raising of cotton. The New York City 
children replied with a letter telling the Southern children 
about New York City. One book review and part of the 
letter about New York City follow. Both of these compo- 
sitions were written by superior third-grade children in the 
Horace Mann School of Teachers College, Miss Sarah Bald- 
win, teacher. 

Book Review 

The Cave Twins by Lucy Fitch Perkins 

When the Twins frightened their old grandma I think it was very 
funny. They stay awake one night and Hawk-Eye says he and 
limberleg will in the morning cross the river and the blue hills to 

^^Progressive Education, V (January, February, and March, 1928), 56. 

Unpublished poem written by a third-grade child in the Horace Mann 
School. 
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see where the sun comes from. The Twins follow them, but they 
get a spanking. 

They go out to a little neck of land. There is an earthquake 
and a mile of land falls into the water, so they can't go back. 
Hawk-Eye makes a boat and goes back to where they used to live. 
He brings their grandma and two boys with him. When they go into 
the new cave, even the fire dances. 

I am sure everyone who reads this book will like it very mudL 
I loved it. 

This is the letter from Miss Baldwin's pupils to the children 
at Rock Hill who wrote to them and sent them some cotton: 

The first thing you’ll want to do when you come to the dty will 
be to go to Bronx Park. It is just a big chunk of country in a big 
busy city. 

Part I 
The Park 

There are many trees that are as big as houses, that children play 
under. There arc flowers that gleam in the sun which are often 
on show. It is just like being out in the country. 

Part II 
The Zoo 

When you step into the Zoo it is like being in the jungle. You 
are surrounded with animals on all sides. They look fierce and wild 
but when you come up to them they are as tame as lambs. 

Riverside Drive 

When you go to New York one of the nicest places you can see 
is Riverside Drive. It is such a beautiful park. There are lots and 
lots of trees and grass in it and children who are playing. You 
can see the Hudson river from the park. Some of the trees are in 
bloom. 1 have seen some cherry blossoms and also some white 
flowers but I do not know their name. I play in that park nearly 
every day. In winter you can coast in the park. There are lots 
and lots of boats in the Hudson river. Now I have told you a lot 
about Riverside Drive and its park. 

READING ABILITY 

Reading 

may be one of life's inexhaustible pleasures and blessings, but may 
also become a mere habit, an escape from thinking, or a drug.3<J 

30 Walter de la Marc, Early One Morning in the Spring, p. 310. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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It certainly is one of the most important accomplishments 
of the elementary school years. 

Children enter the first grade with ^videly differenr readi- 
ness for reading. Some children show no interest in books. 
If free to choose, they do not pick up a book in preference 
to other kinds of occupation. Other children are interested 
in looking through picture books and in knowing the mean- 
ing of printed signs about them. Still others have acquired 
the idea that one can get stories from reading and have 
already begun to identify certain words and phrases in the 
books that have been read to them. 

A number of factors contribute to a child’s readiness to 
read. Among these are his mental maturity, his physical 
condition, his language ability, and his previous experiences 
with reading material. Some children are mentally more 
mature than others. They are able to see similarities and 
differences in the appearance and sounds of words. In order 
to supply the other children with the pre-reading experiences 
that they need, the months before Christmas in the first 
grade are frequently spent in constructive work, social activi- 
ties, active play, looking at books, listening to stories told 
or read by the teacher, selecting stories for the teacher to 
read, and similar activities. After this period, more sys- 
tematic instruction in reading may begin. 

Among the physical factors most closely associated with 
ability to learn to read is good eyesight. Visual acuity 
appears to be related to good reading. It is especially 
important when children are taught by the “look-and-say 
method” and of less importance when they are taught by a 
phonetic method.^i The reverse was found to be true in the 
case of auditory defects.^^ Children with some loss of hear- 
ing were handicapped in learning to read by the phonetic 
method. Obviously, reading instruction should wait upon 
the correction of these visual and auditory defects. 


31 Paul Fendrick, Visual Characteristics of Poor Readers. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

33 Guy L. Bond, Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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There has been considerable discussion regarding the rela- 
tionship of handedness and eye-dominance to reading. A 
definite relationship has not yet been established by experi- 
mental work.^*'* By the time children enter school, they show 
differences in the degree to which they use the preferred 
hand. There is not, however, an invariable correspondence 
between hand preference and eye preference.^*^ Although 
right-eyed children are usually right-handed, right-handed- 
ness does not guarantee dominance of the right eye. In 
other words, a child may be right-handed and left-eyed. 
There was less correspondence between eye-dominance and 
handedness in left-handed children. Eye-dominance seems 
to be more closely related to reading ability than does hand 
dominance. 

If a child is not physically or emotionally handicapped and 
if he has a good comprehension of oral speech and ability 
to use language with precision and clarity he is likely to 
learn to read easily. Children who are familiar with the 
phraseology of stories will anticipate meaning in the stories 
they begin to read. As soon as they get a cue to a word 
or phrase they will be able to complete it correctly. 

Experiences with books and other kinds of reading ma- 
terial likewise make for readiness. If the children have 
learned to recognize signs and to follow printed directions 
in their environment, they will have acquired the idea that 
printed words have meaning. Through looking at the book 
while someone reads to them they will learn that the eyes 
move across the page from left to right and swing back to 
the line below. They will be able to get the general mean- 
ing of certain frequently recurring words and phrases if the 
adult reads slowly and points them out to the child. 

If a child has not had these experiences and acquired a 
readiness for reading, the teacher should begin with these 

*»A. I. Gates and G. L. Bond, '^Relation of Handedness, Eye-Sighting and 
Acuity Dominance to Reading/' The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXVII (September, 1936), 450-456. 

84 Ruth Updegraff, "The Correspondence between Handedness and Eyed- 
ness in Young Children," The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLII (June, 1933). 490-492. 
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pre-reading activities before attempting to teacb reading. 
In this way children will be prepared for learning to read 
and become interested in the process at the normal time. 
If children are not stimulated to read by the age of seven 
or eight years, they may become absorbed in acquiring other 
skills, or become interested in other things, or feel so in- 
ferior in a group of children who know how to read that 
they are ashamed to begin to learn. For those reasons, 
certain progressive schools which previously delayed sys- 
tematic instruction in reading until the child manifested 
a definite desire to learn to read, have adopted the policy 
of emphasizing reading skills with all children in the school 
program of the second grade. 

In view of this variation in the ability and readiness of 
individual children and in \iew of the variation in policy 
and practice with respect to teaching beginning reading, it 
is obviously impossible to set up age grade standards of 
accomplishment which would be appropriate for all schools. 
The norms given for primary reading tests represent the 
average achievement of large numbers of children on the 
kind of material used in the tests. The test norms, however, 
do not necessarily represent the ideal achievement for a 
particular group. 

In schools in which reading instruction is based on ade- 
quate pre-reading experiences and sufficient mental maturity, 
with a resulting delay in actual reading, the children may 
show slight achievement on tests in the first and second 
grades, but after the third grade tend to equal or surpass the 
scores of children who have been pushed into formal read- 
ing, without considering the individual child’s needs and 
capacities. 

Some time between the second and fourth grades children 
begin to read silently more rapidly than orally. They begin 
to comprehend what they read faster than they can speak. 
Continuing extensively to read “out loud” after this point 
may retard their speed in silent reading. 

“Slow and sure” is not usually true in reading. When two 
children read carefully, the one who reads the faster usually 
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understands the passage he has read better than the slower 
reader. ‘Tast and thoughtfuF' is a more usual combination 
than *‘slow and sure/’ 

The number o£ pages read in each of the first three grades 
has been ascertained by investigators, but no average figure 
is very helpful because of differences in individual children’s 
interests and capacities as well as differences in the school 
progiam. Some children may read with profit 300 pages 
during the first grade; others may be engaged in activities 
of greater worth to them; and still others may read avidly 
all the easy material that falls in their way. 

More important than the number of pages read or the 
speed with which they are read are the reading habits and 
reading interests established in the first and second grades. 
The habits of reading to get the meaning of the passage, of 
reading for enjoyment and information, and of making good 
choices of reading material should be objectives held in mind 
by tlie teacher more constantly than rigid standards of speed 
and ground covered. 

What kind of books are children in the first three grades 
most interested in? Dunn found that surprise and plot 
appealed to both boys and girls. Boys were keenly interested 
in stories about animals. Girls liked stories about children 
and familiar experience. Girls liked stories having repeti- 
tion and conversation better than boys did. 

Of the selections used in Dunn’s study the most popular 
one with boys was the story of George Washington and the 
colt. This has a good plot about boys and animals and also 
offers a real surprise when the colt suddenly drops dead. 
Although this story has little literary value, it is a favorite 
with primary boys because of the interest factors of surprise, 
plot, and animals. According to another study, one of the 
most popular poems in second and third readers was the 
one about the “two little kittens one stormy night” who 
“began to quarrel and then to fight.” This poem also has 
the same three interest factors of surprise, plot, and animals. 

8® Fannie Wyche Dunn, Interest Factors in Primary Reading Material 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1921. 
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Although the primary children in these studies slio^ved a 
decided preference for prose, this preference may be due to 
the type of poetry read. Poetry that has the elements men- 
tioned above would probably be interesting to children.^^ 

NUMBER 

Children likewise bring different degrees of readiness to 
their first arithmetic lesson. They acquire knowledge of 
numbers incidentally in their everyday living. They acquire 
number experiences naturally as they mature mentally. 

The tendency at present is not to force arithmetic in the 
first grade, but to teach only such number work as children 
need in their activities. In giving out pencils to children 
in a row they learn to count; in forming groups of three and 
four they gain experience with groups of numbers; in con- 
structing and furnishing a playhouse they learn to use inches 
and feet correctly; in buying stamps and reading the ther- 
mometer, they learn to count by two’s; in buying their 
midmorning lunch, they gain practice in simple addition and 
subtraction. Children need to tell the time in order to 
follow the daily program; they gain number experience in 
keeping score in games. If they cook, they have to know 
the amount of each ingredient to use. The skilful teacher in 
the primary grades encourages active participation in many 
kinds of number experience, and gains a detailed kno'vdedge 
of each child’s achievement through observation of him in 
these natural situations. Through such observation as well 
as through standardized and informal tests the teacher can 
ascertain what knowledge pupils already possess, and thus 
avoid unnecessary interest-destroying repetition and waste 
of time in drilling facts already familiar to the children.^*^ 

In the second grade the teacher should continue the process 
of keeping up with every child’s experience with numbers 

36 Miriam B. Huber, H. B. Bruner, and C. M. Curry, Children's Interests 

in Poetry, Chicago: Rand-McNally and Company, 1927. Also Luq^ Kang- 
ley, Poetry Preferences in the Junior High School. New York; Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. ^ 

37 L. J. Brueckner, "‘Certain Arithmetic Abilities of Second-Grade Pupils, 
Elementary School Journal, XXVII (February, 1927), 433-443. 
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and helping him to grow in number ability. The year’s 
achievement should be estimated in terms of individual 
growth. Hildreth suggested an initial check on the fol- 
lowing accomplishments: 

Counting by I's, 2’s, 5’s, 10\s, and other groupings if the child 
shows proficiency in this exercise. 

Addition combinations to ten or over. 

Simple oral reasoning problems. 

Telling time. 

Measuring in inches. 

Writing numbers. 

Illustrating the meaning of number terms including one-half, 
one-third, onc-fourth. 

The learnings of the second grade should merge into 
accomplishments at the third-grade level. The class activities 
still provide experience with number and problems to solve. 
Progress should be expected in a clearer idea of number 
concept, increased ability to estimate the approximate answer 
to a problem, more skill in reading material involving num- 
bers, and greater speed and accuracy in computation and 
problem solving. 

THE PROBLEM OF FAILURE 

In traditional school systems which promote on the basis 
of achievement the largest percentage of failure occurs in 
the first two grades, and the percentage of non-promotion 
diminishes until the pupils reach senior high school.®^ The 
concept of placement on the basis of arbitrary standards of 
accomplishment is gradually being replaced by the concept of 
placement for the best adjustment to individual needs and 
capacities. With the latter point of view retardation rarely 
appears to be the best adjustment to make for a particular, 
child. Either the repeating experience is in itself unfor- 

38 Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R*s, p. 175. Philadelphia^ Edu- 
cational Publishers, Inc., 1936. 

39 Paul R. Mort and W. B. Featherstone, Entrance and Promotion Prac- 
tices in CUy School Systems. Standards and Accounting Procedures, p. 46. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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tunate or the factors responsible for failure, such as unfavor- 
able comparison with siblings, visual and other physical 
handicaps, home tradition of failure, poor beginnings in 
other school systems, are not eliminated. Better results have 
been obtained when the children were permitted to go ahead 
from the point at which they had left off. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

A child’s behavior may be considered intelligent to the 
extent that he can find appropriate solutions to a variety of 
difficult, complex, socially useful problems with reasonable 
speed and a certain amount of originality. In the primary 
grades there are many opportunities for showing intelligent 
behavior of this kind. By the age of six years the brain has 
attained 90 per cent of its final weight. Exactly what this 
anatomical evidence of maturity means in terms of mental 
functioning has not been precisely estimated. 

Growth in Intelligent Behavior. — During the primary 
period and up to about sixteen years of age children continue 
to grow mentally at a fairly constant rate, as measured by 
current tests. These tests are a composite sampling of vari- 
ous kinds of abilities. The growth curve would vary wdth 
the particular items included in the test. As yet, mental 
growth curves derived from the performance of different 
kinds of tasks are not available. Even though the total 
scores on the test are the same for two individuals, the 
organization of abilities may be different. For example, 
certain items that are difficult for normal children might be 
easy for older mental defectives of the same mental age, 
and vice versa. The intelligence quotient itself does not 
have a constant meaning when computed from different tests 
or on children of different ages. 

Factors Affecting Mental Growth. — Mental growth is 
modified by a number of factors. A tendency has been 
reported for children with behavior problems tested during 
the latter part of the primary period to lose in intelligence 
rating after an interval of from five to twelve years. There 
is some evidence that a gain in intelligence quotient may be 
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associated with improved emotional control and with a 
more favorable attitude on the part of parents. Although 
improved nutrition definitely results in improved physical 
condition, convincing evidence has not yet been presented 
as to the effect of nutrition on mental ability. One group 
of twenty-live underweight children, as a result of a program 
of health lessons, school lunches, and various motivational 
devices, gained in weight 26 per cent more than would 
normally be expected, but failed to show any corresponding 
gain in intelligence quotient.^^ 

As our inclination is to expect improved mental function- 
ing as a result of improved nutrition, the negative results of 
the few investigations with children are accepted reluctantly. 
And they are, indeed, inconclusive. Certainly, this problem 
should be studied intensively with individual children over 
a period of years, beginning with an initially poor diet and 
studying the psychological effects of specific dietary changes. 

A child tested at six years of age will be likely, under fairly 
constant environmental conditions, to have about the same 
general level of intelligence if tested three years later, 
Some investigators have found greater fluctuation with chil- 
dren of superior intelligence than with children of average 
or inferior mental ability, but it is only occasionally that the 
school child initially classified as gifted falls to the average 
or inferior level during adolescence. In individual cases 
the intelligence quotient has shifted twenty to thirty-five 
points in either direction. The most extreme cases that 
have come to the writer’s attention are variations from 90 
to 145 I.Q. and from 62 to 90. In a class of average size 
one child may possibly change his intelligence quotient on 
retesting twenty or more points — a degree of change that 
would seriously modify any academic recommendation made 
on the basis of one initial test. 

In these cases many different factors, apart from errors in 
the administration of the test, may account for the incom 

40 Annie J. Smith and Ada M. Field, “A Study of the Effect of Nutrition 
on Mental Growth/’ The Journal of Home Economics, XVIII (December, 
1926 ), 686 - 690 . 
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stancy of the intelligence quotient. The first test may have 
required no reading ability; the second test, high proiicienc\ 
along that line. The first test may have emphasized speed; 
the second test may have allowed unlimited time. The child 
may have been emotionally inhibited on certain occasions. 

When school education is inferior, the scores of children 
on group intelligence tests are likely to be below average. 
That is one reason why rural children and Negroes, in gen- 
eral, score lower on intelligence tests than urban children. 
These environmental conditions are usually associated with 
lack of intellectual stimulation and a dearth of problems 
that demand the use of intelligence- The occupational status 
of parents is another factor that enters into this constellation 
associated with low scores on intelligence tests. Moreover, 
the tests themselves are unfair to certain groups of children 
insofar as they involve experiences that are less familiar 
to them than to the children on which the tests were stand- 
ardized. In an excellent school system a tendency for the 
intelligence quotients to increase slightly from grade to grade 
is sometimes found. A still more marked gain may be 
achieved by placing children in superior homes at an early 
age. A small part of this gain may be due to the fact that 
the children become more “test wise'' with each succeeding 
examination. 

Relationship between general intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, and musical talent is low but positive. The 
relationship is more marked with extremes of ability. Indi- 
viduals who possess exceptional musical ability, as a group, 
tend to be far above average in intelligence and school 
achievement. 

Three more specialized manifestations of mental ability 
are memory, imagination, and reasoning. 

Memory. — Children generally show an increase in the 
ability to memorize as they grow older. With meaningful 
material adults have a decided advantage over children. 
Perhaps children have acquired their reputation for good 
memories because they frequently memorize material as 
“the easiest way out.” Memorizing a history lesson requires 
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less effort than studying it imaginatively, grasping the main 
ideas, and telling them in one's own words. Overemphasis 
on verbal memory in this period may mean underemphasis 
in true thought-getting. 

The majority of seven-year-old children can repeat five 
digits, such as 3-l-7-v5-9 in the correct order immediately 
after hearing them once. Eight-year-olds can be expected to 
answer five out of six simple questions on a story one para- 
graph in length and can repeat without error a sentence 
of about sixteen syllables after hearing it once. 

Words and sentences with pleasant associations are easier 
to learn than words with unpleasant associations. Evidently, 
the emotional quality of words affects the efficiency with 
which children learn them. Memory for movies is high. 
Eight- and nine-year-old children, tested on their knowledge 
of movies they had seen, recalled 60 per cent of the content 
as tested; eleven- and twelve-year-olds recalled 75 per cent; 
and children fifteen and sixteen years old, 91 per cent. 
Memory is probably related to the qualities of perseverance, 
fluency, and attention. 

Attention , — ^Fluctuations in the attention of primary-age 
children vary enormously:; In a small class one child may 
maintain his attention to a task for an hour with only one 
interruption, while another, in the same length of time may 
show more tlran one hundred interruptions in attention. In 
terms of attention span this means a common attention 
span of one-half to two minutes and more rare attention 
spans of from ten to fifty-six minutes. When engaged in 
interesting occupations, such as building, six-year-old chil- 
dren were observed to maintain their attention voluntarily 
for three-quarters of an hour. As the child grows older, the 
continuity of attention increases. Girls over eight years of 
age appear to maintain a longer attention span than that of 
boys of the same age: 

Imagination, — The* primary period is generally said to 
be a time in which fanciful imagination flourishes, and in 
which fairy tales and myths satisfy a need of childhood.^ 
Some studies of children's interests in reading, however, show 
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a preference for stories about children and familiar experi- 
ences. Imagination is a prominent part of doll piay which 
flourishes in this period. The majority of children may 
find the greatest value in the useful kind of imagination 
which helps them to "work out plans in their heads,” to 
put themselves in “the other fellow’s place,” and to picture 
accurately enough for practical purposes, objects not present 
to the senses. Firsthand experiences with objects and people, 
models, pictures, diagrams, and maps help to develop this 
constructive type of imagina:tion. 

Many children spend considerable time in phantasy. 
Griffiths studied the phantasies of children by observing 
them at play and by noting their responses to situations 
which she set up. She watched children and talked to them 
as they drew pictures for her. She used the Rorschach ink 
blot test to ascertain whether a child’s ideas were standardized 
or original, asked children to tell her stories, and to describe 
what they saw when they put their hands over their eyes. 
She also obtained from them an account of their dreams. 
Children’s daydreams appear to be part of their normal 
development and to fit into their total pattern of thought 
and action. Daydreams are, however, a path of least resist- 
ance. They require less energy and effort than action and 
may too often be substituted for action, thus becoming a 
compensation for reality and a means of easy wish fulfillment. 

Many children have imaginary companions, some of whom 
achieve intense reality in the child’s experience and exer- 
cise as much influence on his life as an intimate real com- 
panion would. 

Dreams. — It is reasonable to believe that dreams arising 
from the cares and problems of the day may be supplanted 
by dreams suggested to the child just before he goes to sleep. 
This kind of suggestion therapy was applied by Wile *2 with 
good results. It appears to be, valuable in the treatment of 

« Ruth Griffiths, The Study of Imagination in Early Childhood. London; 

Kegan Paul, 1935. . „ 

<2 Ira S. Wile, “Auto-Suggested Dreams as a Factor in Therapy, me 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, IV (October, 19341, 449-463. 
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a special type of fear dream, based on earlier conscious ex- 
perience. Troubling night dreams may also be lessened 
by assisting the child in learning to solve the day s problems 
better. Vivid night dreams that arouse intense emotion may 
color the day’s occupations and even interfere with the 
efficiency of the child’s functioning. 

Reasoning. — “Many hands make light work,” said Phebe’s 
aunt to the cliildren who were helping her shell peas. 

“Yes,” said seven-year-old Phebe, “but 'too many cooks 
spoil the broth.’ ” 

Many more or less subtle examples of reasoning may be 
observed in primary children. A child’s reasoning improves 
as his experience increases. Lack of experience puts a child 
at a disadvantage in reasoning, compared with an adult. 

Children’s concepts are frequently very different from 
what adults think they are. Although their ideas of food, 
clothing, and shelter are quite clear, their concepts of ani- 
mals, insects, and plants are hazy; and their thoughts of 
far-off times and places, full of errors.'^*'* 

Credulity is associated with ignorance, temperament, and 
lack of experience. The less an individual knows the more 
credulous he tends to be. That is why younger boys are 
apt to be more superstitious than older boys and to believe, 
to a greater extent, in omens, fortune telling, and the like. 
Girls appear to be more credulous than boys of the same age. 

The revision of the Stanford-Binet scale contains many 
tests which involve reasoning. At the six-year level it in- 
cludes a test of distinguishing pictorial likenesses and differ- 
ences, and the practical problem of finding the shortest path 
to a given goal. In the scale for the seven-year-old are 
tests of distinguishing similarities between two things, such 
as wood and coal, a ship and automobile, and certain oppo- 
site analogies.^4 Judgment and reasoning are further tested 
by questions concerning the thing to do in certain common 
problem situations. Children of eight years of age may be 

^8 Joy M. Lacey, Social Concepts of ' Children in the First Three Grades. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 

Measuring Intelligence, op. cit., pp. 98-99. 
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expected to detect simple absurdities and to solve simple 
everyday problems of living. 

The improvement of reasoning results from firsthand ex- 
periences which increase a child’s fund of vivid and accurate 
knowledge, and from encountering everyday difficulties, find- 
ing solutions to them, and testing his solutions. Children 
who have a wealth of concrete experience will learn to 
organize and state the generalizations which they are able to 
formulate from time to time. They will build these tenta- 
tive conclusions into more and more adequate generaliza- 
tions. 

Moral Judgments^ of the Child . — What is naughty to a 
grownup is not always naughty to a child. The act may be 
reprehensible only from the adult standpoint. Accordingly, 
it is a mistake to make the child feel that he is naughty. He 
should be shown that the act is undesirable, unkind, or 
simply not permissible. This can be done without instilling 
in him feelings of guilt, fear, and anxiety. 

Piaget observed in the groups of French children whom 
he studied a gradual development of moral ideas. Up to 
the age of seven to eight right and wrong were conceived in 
terms of adult restraint, justice being subordinate to adult 
authority; later in terms of practicality and equalitarian jus- 
tice; and, beginning about the age of eleven, in terms of fair 
play and considerations of equity. During the primary 
period this tendency to conform to adult wishes may be due 
to a high degree of suggestibility which, in the group studied, 
appeared to reach a peak at about seven years of age. Be- 
cause of this tendency primary children have often been 
characterized as docile. During the primary period chil- 
dren who tended at the beginning to think of right and 
wrong exclusively in terms of adult approval or disapproval 
should learn to consider the justice and practical results of 
their actions and the effect of them on other persons. 

Without doubt, many concepts presented in Sunday School 
are too abstract to be understood by children of the ages of 

45 Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the Child. New York; Harcoun, 
Brace and Company, 1932. 
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six to nine. They lack concreteness and application to every- 
day life. A child may, to all appearances, accept the idea of 
brotherly love but, tvhen confronted with the practical prob- 
lem of what to do when a child hits him without meaning 
to, may make the immediate response of hitting him back. 
Moral judgment does not necessarily parallel moral beha- 
vior. As measured by existing tests moral behavior does not 
definitely improve with age. Children do not grow less de- 
ceitful or selfish as they grow older unless their environment 
has become more conducive to honesty and unselfishness.' 

Although tests of moral knowledge and of actual behavior have 
not shown high correlations, it is possible that tests of conceptual 
maturity in the domain of moral-social relationships might show 
higher correlations with behavior, and indeed provide a basis for 
seeking organized behavior treiids><J 

Criticism. — Adults too frequently criticize children’s 
reasoning and constructive work in terms of their own pre- 
conceived ideas, without attention to the meaning of the 
criticism for the child. If an adult’s criticism of a child’s 
behavior or the product he has fashioned bumps up against 
a closed system — something the child considers complete 
and correct — the criticism is almost certain to fall upon dry 
and barren ground and to bring forth no fruit. Criticism, 
therefore, should be given in terms of an existing pattern in 
the child’s mind; it should enter into the child’s world and 
enlarge it. It should look upon a child’s accomplishment 
from within the process as he sees it, not from without. 
Whether or not criticism is assimilated largely depends upon 
whether it is made an intrinsic part of the process in which 
the child is interested. 

Health Knowledge and Health Practice. — During the pri- 
mary period it is very important to establish healthful ways 
of acting, thinking, and feeling. These habits precede health 

4SMary Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks, Personality Develop- 
ment in Childhood, p. 57. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, Vol. I, No. 4, Washington, D.C.: Society for Research in Child 
Development, National Research Council, 1936. 
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knowledge. In fact, a child’s functioning health knotvledge 
is the result of generalization from his experience in health- 
ful living. The twenty-four hour day is full of opportu- 
nities for doing things in a healthful rather than in an 
unhealthful way. Personal cleanliness and healthful living 
in school require washing the hands after going to the toilet 
and before eating; sitting, standing, and tvalking with good 
posture during the entire day; covering the nose and mouth 
when sneezing and coughing; reporting to the teacher or 
nurse if one feels ill; holding books and writing material 
vertically at least twelve inches from the eyes when reading 
and writing; keeping the fingers, pencils, and all kinds of 
objects out of the mouth; watching the room thermometer 
to see that it does not rise above 68° F.; choosing a lunch 
of milk, bread, vegetables, and fruit, if opportunity for choice 
is given; allowing a half-hour for lunch so that the food 
may be well chewed; going outdoors to play at recess rather 
than sitting inside; and being consistently cheerful and good- 
natured. At home the child may establish additional good 
habits of going willingly to bed at the appointed time, taking 
responsibility for the care of his teeth and personal cleanli- 
ness, eating willingly the wholesome food set before him, 
helping to make mealtime a pleasant time for everyone, and 
learning to face his difficulties and problems squarely rather 
than to cry, or get angry, or blame someone else, or rvith- 
draw into the more pleasant world of daydreams. Growth 
along these lines should be made in the primary period. 

Habits of healthful living may be reinforced by knowledge 
even in the primary period. To read in a book about at- 
tractive children doing the healthful things he has been 
doing adds to a child’s conviction of their importance. To 
obtain simple explanations of why he should continue to 
drink milk and to eat vegetables and fruit give him addi-, 
tional motivation for doing so. In some cases a knowledge 
of what to do and how to do it is necessary for “getting the 
act performed.” 
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SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

The problem of getting along with other children is not a 
serious one in the primary period if the habits previously 
mentioned have already been formed. But “new occasions 
teach new duties.” The new school situation requires new 
habits, and old habits of courtesy at home will not necessarily 
carry over and function in the new environment. The habits 
of consideration, co-operation, helpfulness, personal cleanli- 
ness, and hygienic living established in the preschool period 
are modified and further developed in the primary period to 
meet the needs of the new and wider environment. 

Specific Kinds of Social Behavior, — The value of certain 
kinds of social behavior should receive more consideration. 
What kind of social response is most desirable? For ex- 
ample, should talkative, reticent, extrovert, or introvert tend- 
encies be encouraged? What is the golden mean in gen- 
erosity? Should children learn to give more than they take? 
Is there not some danger in unduly increasing the social 
fears of children? After five years of age an increase has 
been observed in fear of ridicule, fear of loss of prestige, 
and fear of events that might threaten a child’s status and 
future security. 

Social behavior in school situations involves different spe- 
cific responses from social behavior in home situations. It 
involves being courteous in his everyday school associations, 
keeping quiet at certain times, taking turns, not laughing or 
making fun of the mistakes of other children, paying atten- 
tion when someone else is talking, not getting angry when 
the good of the group demands an interruption of his activ- 
ity, and not taking more than his share of time and attention. 
Co-operation in school means obeying the rules of the school 
regarding recess, conduct in the halls, study periods, and the 
like; working together with other children on a group 
project; taking the lead or doing the particular job assigned 
to him; being in the right place at the right time; and play- 
ing games with other children. Helpfulness in school means 
keeping his own desk or locker neat, helping to keep the 
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school building and grounds clean, and performing faith- 
fully the duties of every school office to which he is elected 
or assigned. 

Stages in Social Development. — Piaget distinguished 
three stages of social development in the children whom he 
studied. In the first stage, which he designates as egocen- 
trism, the individual is impervious to social stimulation from 
without, at the same time that there is a lack of barriers 
between the child and the outside world. In the second 
stage the child makes an effort to enter into real social com- 
munication. In the third stage there is reciprocity and 
mutual respect between persons. The age sequence of these 
stages of social development probably varies with different 
socio-economic groups and different cultures. The child 
may be egocentric, or he may not have developed the idea 
of the ego which has grown up in a particular society. There 
is already a little evidence that children from more privileged 
homes pass through the earlier stages more quickly than do 
children from underprivileged- homes. Mental ability, like- 
wise, affects the child's social development. 

There are also stages in the child's relationship to his 
parents. Parents tend to lose prestige as the children grow 
older. Up to seven years of age many children designate 
members of their family as the ones they admire most. From 
seven years to adolescence the percentage of children so re- 
sponding tends to decrease until at adolescence few children 
find their heroes in their own family. 

Considerable attention has been given to the preferences 
of children for one or the other parent. In one group of 
250 boys and 250 girls ranging in age from five to nine years 
the majority of both sexes, except in the five-year-old group, 
expressed a preference for the mother A® Gifts were not 
highly efficacious in making a parent popular. These chil- 
dren appeared to like best the parent who catered to their 

“^7 Jean Piaget, The Child*s Conception of Physical Causality. New Vork: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1930. 

^8 Margarete Simpson, Parent Preferences of Young Children. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 
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material wants, played with them most, and punished them 
least. Still more important would be a knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which existing preferences can be modified and of the 
effect of a particular pi-eference on a child’s development. 

The relationship between parent and child depends upon 
the total sitaation."*® Some intellectual, biilliant parents 
are not appreciated by their children until the latter have 
reached a certain stage of maturity. The genuine goodness 
and kindliness of other parents are frequently not fully ap- 
preciated until after their death or until their children 
have themselves had experience in parenthood. One eight- 
year-old girl showed unusual appreciation of motherhood 
when she was looking at the pictures of famous women 
printed on the covers of a popular magazine. She asked her ■ 
mother why one of the women was selected. Her mother 
replied that the woman in question was famous and a bril- 
liant, gentle woman who wrote beautifully. The little girl 
thought this over and then said, “Why don’t they put you 
on the cover? You are famous and gentle,” and added a 
minute or two later, “Aren’t all mothers famous and gentle?” 

Developing Social Behavior. — Learning how “to get along 
with other people” demands practice in working and playing 
with children of the same age, younger and older children, 
and adults. This practice is provided in a school in which 
there is freedom to move about, to consult and assist other 
children, to solve group problems, to play a variety of active 
and quiet games ^ — all under tlie supervision of a teacher 
who frequently gives her approval to the desirable social 
behavior she notices and occasionally suggests a better way 
of acting — such a school furnishes tlie best environihent for 
learning to live happily with others. Children need help in 
developing habits of co-operation. They need adult en- 
couragement in friendly and sympathetic actions. The in- 
fluence of the teacher in the first three grades is unobtru- 
sive, but very great. It has been noted that with certain 
teachers children are courteous to the teacher and to each 
other, while with other teachers they are discourteous and 

«See articles in Smith College Studies of Social XVork, VII (1936), M6. 
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quarrelsome. The truth of the old saying, “Pay out a smile 
and get a smile,” is supported by recent scientific observation 
in schools here and abroad. Sheer association ^vith persons 
of genuine social sensitivity and skill may contribute a great 
deal to a child’s social development. An interesting illus- 
tration of the eflfect of association in the animal world w^as 
described by Murphy and Murphy: 

A sparrow reared in a nest of canaries began to abandon his own 
chirps and to take over the canary’s call note^ ... In another ex- 
periment a sparrow fledgling, living among canaries, first modified his 
sparrow chirp, then began to give notes in rapid succession, running 
up and down the scale from three to five notes. His voice, at first 
hoarse, became soft and musical, approaching that of the canary. 
When past three months of age, he gave a genuine musical trill. . . . 

When placed among sparrows he resumed the sparrow voice. 
When placed with canaries again, both birds quickly re- 
gained the canary song. 

In order to understand a child it is not enough to know 
the general developmental trends during a given age period, 
nor merely to recognize the measurable differences between 
individuals in. single aspects of the personality. We must 
seek to study the dynamic interpenetrations of physical, in- 
tellectual, and emotional factors which constitute the unique^ 
ness of each individual personality. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Observe six- to nine-year-old children engaged in unsupervised 
play at school, in a public park, or play space in the neighborhood. 
Record the kinds of games and other play activities, the length of time 
they engage in each, and the ones they appear to enjoy most. Note, 
Hkewise, any evidences of sympathetic behavior, or of moral judgment, 
as for example, in connection with disputes that may arise. 

2. Which physical defects are most common among children in the 
first three grades of your school? What changes in the environment 
can be made that will prevent these defects in the younger groups of 
children? 

50 Gardner Murphy and Lois Barclay Murphy, Experimental Social Psychol^ 
ogy, p. 128. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1931. 
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3. Name some desirable things children do naturally which the 
school may help them to do better. 

4. Describe experiences which prepare children for readino- and 

arithmetic. ■ ^ 

5. How should achievement in number in the first three grades be 
judged? 

6. If you were free to choose, which style of handwriting would you 
teach in the primary grades? Why? 

7. What social development may be expected during the first three 
years of school? What progress in reasoning and moral judgment? 
Give examples. 

8. Help a boy in die first grade and a girl in the third grade to 
make good work and play schedules for Saturdays and Sundays. 

9. Give suggestions for summer vacation activities for boys and girls 
of primary school age. 



CHAPTER XV 


aOW PRIMARY CHILDREN LEARN- 

Chiicireri learn and. are happy when they are engaging in 
creative activity appropriate to their ability and particular 
temperament.^ Once assured that the work and play are 
suited to a child s ability and maturity, the parent or teacher 
may leave him alone except when he is at a point to profit 
by specific instruction or encouragement. Both parents and 
teachers should plan with the children periods when they 
are to do certain tasks of gradually increasing difficulty, and 
periods of leisuie time which will not be encroached upon 
by the demands of adults, except in an emergency. 

The same policy advocated for the preschool period should 
be continued: to provide suitable work and play materials 
and companionship, to allow the children to go ahead on 
their own initiative, so far as possible, not to interfere un- 
necessarily with them, to treat them with the same respect 
with which one would treat an adult and to expect them, in 
turn, to listen courteously and sympathetically to others as 
cultured people do. School should be a place where children 
do things that count for something; not a place where they 
merely follow every whim, or conform to imposed require- 
ments which they had no share in making. 

It is encouraging that children placed under such a school 
program can achieve as much measurable information as do 
children working under a more formal program in which 
attention is focused directly upon the kind of achievement 
measured by standardized tests. In addition, the activity 
group may be expected to profit by the social and emotional 
advantages of their program outcomes which at present 
cannot be measured. 

In this chapter attention will be given to practical sug- 
gestions for acquiring the various abilities described on pre- 
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vious pages. Development of individuals rather than the 
building up of a body of subject matter should be the pri- 
mary consideration of instruction. When this primary prin- 
ciple of learning is not followed, it is often more appropriate 
to speak of methods of destruction rather than methods of 
instruction. 


THE COURSE OF LEARNING 

The course of learning is shown by learning curves. These 
learning curves present graphically individual differences, 
which result from differences in the ability and previous 
experience of the children, differences in interest, in the 
method of learning, and in the task. Certain fairly typical 
curves, however, appear in specific types of learning. In 
finding the way out of a maze the learning curve usually 
shows greater gains at the beginning than at the end of the 
process. In learning somewhat complicated acts of skill,* 
such as ring-tossing, progress is slow with many ups and 
downs. In solving problems the learning curve is slow and 
wavering while the individual is exploring the situation; 
then, when insight into the solution is gained, there is a 
sudden rise in proficiency and a sudden drop in the amount 
of time 1 required to solve the problem again. A Gestalt 
psychologist presented a match trick to several subjects, all 
of whom fumbled about some time in solving it. • As soon 
as they had discovered for themselves or were shown the' 
organizing principle of the puzzle, they solved it at once. 
Moreover, when puzzles involving the same principle were 
later presented, the subjects solved them quickly without 
difficulty. In learning a foreign language progress is at first 
slow and then gains momentum through an accumulation 
of familiar words and general principles of grammatical con- 
struction. Obviously, there is no one curve of learning. 
There are, instead, various conditions under whiefi certain 
kinds of learning take place most efficiently. 

Individual Differences. — Both observation and tests re- 
veal great differences in readiness to read, write, and do 
arithmetic among children entering the first grade. Not 
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only do marked differences exist within a given group, but 
great variability is likewise evident within the Individual 
child. Some children have had experiences that make them 
proficient in number ability although they have a poor vo- 
cabulary, while others can comprehend printed sentences, 
but lack fundamental concepts of numbers. 

Evidence is accumulating to show that there is a psycho- 
logical moment for learning to read, to wuite, and to do 
long division. This psychological moment is different for 
each child, depending upon his ability, experiences, and 
purposes. 

LEARNING TO SUSTAIN ATTENTION 

The habit of sustained attention is acquired through 
engaging in challenging tasks. If the school day is not 
divided into arbitrary periods, each child will have the op- 
portunity to build, or read, or print as long as the task holds 
his attention. If a child begins to show restlessness, listless- 
ness, or other signs of fatigue in an unusually short time, 
the teacher will re-examine the child’s occupation with refer- 
ence to his ability and maturity and if it seems to be suitable, 
point out new and intriguing aspects. If a child’s interest 
continues to be keen, the teacher will, if possible, allow 
him to work a little longer rather than to direct him abruptly 
to something else just because the clock has struck. In this 
way children become accustomed to increasingly longer 
periods of sustained activity. Attention cannot be de- 
manded. It is a by-product of interest and maturity. 

ACQUIRING GRACE AND SKILL IN 
MOVEMENT 

Anyone engaged for the first time in manual or physical 
activity requiring complicated co-ordination is clumsy. He 
makes many unnecessary and awkward movements. “His 
fingers are all thumbs.” With practice the whole pattern of 
learning is simplified. A teacher or parent may help a child 
to acquire a given skill by demonstrating a correct starting 
position and by pointing out successful movements, such sis: 
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“Look, this is a good way to hold the hammer.” “That’s 
the way to hit the nail on the head.” The school and home 
may help by providing space and freedom for activity, ma- 
terial to use, and other children with whom to work and 
pky. 

Materials and Equipment. — The home environment has 
already been discu.ssed. The school environment at its best 
should resemble an ideal home environment. There should 
be enough floor space to allow freedom of movement. Inter- 
ference with others’ activity is sure to occur in a limited 
space. The desks or chairs should be movable so that they 
may be arranged in small groups and put to one side in order 
to give space for dramatization or games. A work bench in 
one corner equipped with small-sizcd standard tools and 
boards and nails gives opportunity for acquiring skill in 
woodwork. A cupboard, or at least a folder for each child’s 
work is essential. “A place for everything” helps to build 
up habits of neatness and orderliness. A covered jar for 
clay, and individual boards on which to do modeling, cov- 
ered jars of paint, crayons, paper, and printing sets are good 
constructive material. A sand table lined with zinc may be 
filled with water at times and used for water play. In view 
of the importance of the physical environment in evoking 
desirable responses on the part of the children, a guide to 
materials and equipment for elementary schools ^ is an im- 
portant reference book for teachers. 

Additions to the room or playground which furnish beauty 
and opportunities lor activity at odd moments should be 
supplied Ferns and other growing plants make the room 
more healthful and beautiful. One teacher kept her two 
window sills banked with potted plants which blossomed in 
their season. In the fall chrysanthemums held sway. In the 
early spring, tulip buds opened and bloomed until Easter 
vacation. Attractive books on different subjects and of 
different degrees of difficulty on tables invite browsing. An 
aquarium is a source of pleasure to primary children. The 

iRose B. Knox, School Activities and Equipments, Boston: Houghton 
Miffiin Company, 192,1, 
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pictures, hung low on the walls, should be few in number 
and should be changed from time to time. Bulletin boards 
are indispensable. A swung, ladders, and ropes provide the 
apparatus needed for climbing, swinging, and jumping. .At- 
tractive school ground rvith trees, flowers, shady places, a 
brook, and a pond are possible in the country. A playground 
with strong simple apparatus, large blocks, bricks, wheel- 
barrows, shovels, a big sand pile, individual garden plots, a 
yard for pets, and a birdbath can be cared for by the children. 
WTrere the school equipment is inadequate, the home should 
make a special effort to supplement it. Wfliere the home 
environment is meager, the school should try to supply the 
deficiencies.^ 

Value of Physical Activity. — Improvement in motor con- 
trol, skill, and poise is only one of the values of physical 
activity. Social, moral, and personal habits — learning to 
play with others, to take turns, to play fair, to plan a piece 
of work, to face difficulties that arise and to stick to a job 
until it is finished — these and similar habits are learned 
through play and constructive activities. The child’s play is 
an experimental activity which contributes to his knowledge 
of the external world and which helps him to make the 
necessary adaptation. Play has mental hygiene value in that 
it is an area of school life in which all children may experi- 
ence success and live for a while in a congenial world and 
be the kind of self they may have dreamed about. The 
teacher is needed to contribute suggestions from her wider 
experience; to help tire children discover a better w^ay to act 
when a conflict arises among diverse personal desires; to 
show a way out of insurmountable difficulties; to increase the 
children’s knowledge of things and people; and to see that 
desirable ways of acting bring satisfaction and undesirable 
responses result in annoyance. 


2 Dorothy Canfield gives a charming practical description of 
in her community remodeled the old school building: Dorothy Canfield 
“What We Did with Our Old Schoolhouse,”.The Country Gentleman, XClL 
(Augnst, 1927), 21. 
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LEARNING TO WRITE® 

Writing is not as natural an activity as walking. It must 
be learned. Moreover, it is not entirely a motor ability but 
involves the higher thought processes as well as muscular co- 
ordination. The child has to perceive the copy clearly; he 
must have sufficient motor co-ordination to make the strokes 
necessary in forming the letters; he must be able critically 
to compare his attempt with the copy, and note and correct 
errors. Finally, he must remember the letter forms when he 
has no copy at hand. His writing must, first of all, be legible, 
and, secondly, as rapid as the exigencies of his life demand. 

Readiness for Writmg. — In teaching primary children to 
write the teacher should recognize the fact that the children 
have had widely varying amounts of pre-writing experience. 
Some have scribbled to their hearts’ content and through 
keen self-criticism and a little help from their parents have 
taught themselves to write their names with ease, accuracy, 
and speed. Others have been told how to write their names, 
but have been given little practice in doing so. Still others 
may have already acquired a dislike or sense of failure in 
regard to writing because of unintelligent criticism of their 
early efforts. Accordingly, the teacher should first ascertain 
a child’s present stage of interest and proficiency in writing 
and begin instruction at that point. 

What Can the Teacher Do to Help a Child Learn to 
Write? — First of all, the teacher should wait until the child 
is ready to write; that is, until he has sufficient motor co- 
ordination and intelligence to succeed. Rapid progress in 
writing is usually not made before a child has reached a 
mental age of about seven years. This general estimate, of 
course, is modified by conditions, including methods of 
instruction. 

When the child has reached a stage of maturity conducive 
to learning to write, the next step for the teacher to take is 
to watch for and encourage any evidences of the child's 

8 Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s, pp. 21fr-265; 514-586. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational Publishers, lnc„ 1936. 
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desire to write and to take advantage of opportunities for 
writing as they occur. These natural situations provide mo- 
tives for acquiring ^vriting ability. Certain situations, such 
as the follotving, provide opportunities to introduce u'riting: 
(1) A first-grade child has difficulty in identifying some of 
his belongings. If he knew how to write his name, he could 
label his things, and would always know which are his. 
This is the psychological moment for teaching him to write 
his name. (2) Some third-grade children want to make 
valentines for their mothers. The skilful teacher uses this 
desire as an incentive for acquiring skill in writing. The 
children practice writing the little verse composed by one 
of them and, when they have learned to write it tvell, copy 
it on their valentines. (3) Children in a New York school 
wish to answer a letter which children in a Southern school 
have written to them. (4) A third-grade class invites a 
second-grade group to their play, and the se'cond-grade chil- 
dren are eager to reply to this invitation. In such situations 
the strong incentive to learn to write results in easier and 
quicker learning. 

When children are eager to learn to ^vrite for some special 
purpose, the teacher should provide opportunity for prac- 
ticing the specific passages which the child wants to com- 
municate. She will let the children use the blackboard space 
freely. She will provide crayons or pencils large enough to 
prevent the strain attendant on muscular adjustment to small 
letters. She will reserve pen and ink for a later stage of 
development. In one third grade pen and ink were intro- 
duced as a special privilege to the children who had attained 
a certain standard in writing with pencil. Whatever the 
instruments used, the best plan is to let the child practice 
real writing from the beginning. 

Practice alone will not insure skill in writing. To prac- 
tice should be added instruction. The teacher can help the 
child by showing him a natural, comfortable 'way of sitting 
and holding the pencil. For right-handed pupils the most 
natural position is with both forearms resting on the table 
and the paper placed directly in front at a slant of forty-five 
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to sixty degrees. -As he works, the teacher can help him 
identify the mo\ements that are bringing success. Experi- 
ments have sho'vvn that guiding the child’s hand through the 
movements is of little value. The teacher may help the 
children make their movements more efficient by using the 
results of a motion study of the processes involved in such 
motor activities as tvriting, holding a book, skipping to 
music, and erasing a blackboard. 

Verbal instruction is usually less effective than a demon- 
stration and, in writing especially, a copy that is neither too 
easy nor too difficult should be provided. This model mav 
be a sentence, which says something the child wishes to 
communicate, uTitten by the teacher while the child is tv^atch- 
ing. After he has seen the teacher write it, he should try 
to copy it himself. 

The improvement of writing results from critical evalua- 
tion of systematic practice. Handtvriting scales ^ are useful 
in helping the child to evaluate his writing. He may com- 
pare his own attempts with the model and so see more 
clearly his progress. Such specific knowledge of results is 
decidedly an aid in learning. The child falling short of 
attaining the desired result will be restless and dissatisfied 
with his unsuccessful movements and will be stimulated by 
success to put forth still more effective effort. 

Formal drill in handwriting with emphasis on a uniform 
rhythm and movement is being replaced by specific indi- 
vidualized instruction. If the valentine for his mother is 
not written as well as the child desires, he should be en- 
couraged to practice certain words and even letters until 
they conform more closely to his ideal. 

What Can the Parent Do to Help a Child Learn to 
Write? — The parent, as well as the teacher, can re-enforce 

^ Leonaid P. Ayres, Gettysburg edition. Department of Education, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1917. (Widely used, basis for other scales also.) Grades 
2-8. Based on legibility. Frank N. Freeman and the Zaner-Bloser Staff, 
Freeman Handwriting Measuring Scale. Columbus, Ohio: Zaner-Bloser Co., 
1^8. Grades 2-8. Edward L. Thorndike, Scale for Measuring Handwriting. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1910. Grades o-8 (Starch has worked out norms). Based on beauty and ease 
of movement. 
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Fig. 4. Three Qualities from the Ayres Handwriting Scale 
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s desire to leHin encouri^in^ bim in bis spon* 
taneous attempts to communicate in writing. These home 
opportunities hate a reality and a value to the child tvhich 
even the best-planned school project frequently lacks. For 
example: "Mother is writing to daddy. Jimmie wants to 
send a message, too.” ""Motlier is very busy. The laundry 
man will be here any minute. Will Mary please copy the 
laundry list for her?” Or, “Aunt Susan enjoyed the nut 
bread mother served for dinner. She wants the recipe for 
it. 'Will Mary copy it for Aunt Susan?” Daily, such oppor- 
tunities for writing arise in the home. 

Encouraging the child to vnite letters to his friends and 
relatives gives excellent practice in composition as well as 
in WTiting. Attractive writing paper and a desk and chair 
of the right size placed near the window, so that the child 
will be able to assume the correct writing position with- 
out shadows on his paper, increase interest and ease in 
tmting. 

Manuscript Writing. — Manuscript writing is popular in 
the primary grades for a number of reasons. It is like the 
printing of capital letters which many children have already 
begun to do. Being somewhat like drawing and composed of 
relatively simple strokes it is easier for beginners and better 
suited to their level of maturity. Its close resemblance to 
reading and spelling material suggests a theoretical advantage 
which has not yet been experimentally demonstrated. Manu- 
script writing appears to improve the spelling of some chil- 
dren, to be detrimental to others, and to have a neutral 
effect on still others. One experiment® showed that with 
practice one group of children could write it almost as 
rapidly as cursive script. 

Speed and Form. — Speed, however, should not be em- 
phasized to the detriment of legibility and ease of writing. 
The speed standards of twenty to forty-five letters a minute 
in the first three grades, which are based upon average accom- 

5 Edwin H, Reeder, ‘'An Experiment with Manuscript Writing in the 
Horace Mann School,” Teachers College Record, XXVIII (November, 1926), 
255-m 
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Children Mailing Letters Which They Have Written 


Writmg real letters to children in other parts of the coantr}-, to distant 
relatives, or to Santa Claus furnishes excellent incentives for effective 
writing and composition. 
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plishment of large numbers of children chosen at random, 
do not necessarily represent the ideal rate of writing for all 
primary grade children. The child’s attention should be 
directed toward more legible and more perfectly controlled 
rather than more rapid handwriting. 

The alphabet in both capitals and lower case should be in 
view of the beginner so that he may make the letters cor- 
rectly and not practice incorrect forms.® Samples of his 
writing should be dated and filed away from time to time, 
then later compared in order to have objective evidence' of 
improvement. To have the skill to write something in 
which he is intensely interested, to see the progress he is 
making, and to receive praise for it are strong incentives 
for the improvement of writing ability. 

Typewriters have appeared in some primary grades and 
are welcomed as a stimulus to children’s composition before 
they are ready for handwriting. The typed material is 
easily read and typing encourages the child to move his eyes 
from left to right across the page. According to one in- 
vestigator,’’ using the typewriter has a favorable effect on 
children’s creative writing. If it is not allowed to supplant 
handwriting, it tends to influence favorably both quality 
and speed in handwriting. 

LEARNING^TO DRAW 

The Teacher^ s Part. — As in writing, the teacher’s part is 
to encourage the child’s interest in drawing, provide the 
needed materials, show him how to use the materials, and 
call attention to the good points in his method and results. 
Children do both good and bad work in drawing. A teacher 
is needed to point out the differences. She may hold up the 
children’s drawings one by one and say, “James has chosen 
lovely colors, has he not?’’ or “I don’t think this has enough 

« Edith U. Ccnard, Trends in Manuscript Writing, New Vork: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1936. 

" Edith U. Conard, ^‘A Study of the Influence of Manusaipt Writing and, 
of Typewriting on Children's Development," The Journal of Educational 
nesearck, XXIX (December, 1935), »265. 
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in it — so much space here/' or “I like this because Jack 
has said so much in a iqv: simple lines,*’ or “By repeating the 
same flower Betty has made a lovely picture,” or ‘‘See how 
the lines in trhs oicture run out from the big bird in the 
center," or "This picture has an interesting rhythm of lighi 
and dark forms/' In this way, by approving and pointing 
out specihc art qualities which the children show spontane- 
ouslv. the teacher can help them to grow in discrimination 
without discouraging their inadequate creative efforts by 
direct criticism. This incidental positive kind of criticism 
leaves the child eager to do original work and to try out the 
suggestions. 

Friman' Art Materials, — Some materials needed for art 
work in the primary grades are several wooden easels about 
forty-three inches high for the kindergarten, forty-seven 
inches for the first grade, and fifty inches for the second 
grade. Different sizes in each grade are desirable to provide 
for differences in the children’s height. Large sheets of 
wrapping paper, unprinted newspaper 18 by 24 inches, or 
bogus paper are thumbtacked on the easels, and large paint 
brushes, such as the Japanese water-color brush, and tempera 
water colors are used. If show-card paint (tempera) is too 
expensive, wall paint in powdered form may be purchased, 
mixed with water, and kept in little jars with covers. These 
paints and brushes are excellent for painting scenery for 
plays. Children like to do work of this kind. Easels pro- 
vided in the classroom are almost always in use. 

Recently, considerable interest has been shown in “finger 
painting.” ^ This process is a sort of glorified mud-pie 
activity. The paints are of the consistency of mud and are 
applied with the fingers, palms, or forearm. They do not 
stain the children’s hands or clothing. It is said that this 
kind of painting relieves tensions and constitutes effective 
therapy for certain behavior problems. 

The materials used most constantly by children at their 

sRuth F. Shaw, Finger Painting; a Perfect Medium for Self-Expression, 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1934. 
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desks or tables are colored crayons and sheets of drawing 
paper. With these materials the first-grade child will picture 
for others his ideas, illustrate stories, and combine familiar 
forms into art patterns. With clay he will mould articles 
interesting to himself or valuable as possible gifts to his 
mother or other relatives. 

LEARNING TO READ® 

Reading Readiness. — Neither the policy of delaying the 
teaching of reading beyond the age at which the majority of 
children learn to read nor the teaching of reading only to 
children who express an interest in it has proved to be 
entirely satisfactory. The children in schools in which 
reading has not been systematically taught are embarrassed 
by the superior ability which their friends in other schools 
show. The children who do not choose to learn to read by 
the end of the third grade begin to feel that they are peculiar 
or **dumb'’ when they compare themselves with their class- 
mates. For these reasons certain progressive schools which 
previously delayed systematic instruction in reading until 
the child manifested a definite desire to learn to read are 
changing their policy and are now making every effort to 
teach the second grade children to read, write, and use 
numbers in a social setting that demands these skills. Such 
a demand is made by the activities of the progressive school. 
The storekeepers, the editors and printers of class papers, the 
secretaries of clubs and class meetings need a knowledge of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

The child who has a rich, varied, and grammatically cor- 
rect oral language ability and an interest in getting ideas 
from printed material is usually ready for reading. The 

9 Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading: a Program of Diagnostic 
and Remedial Methods (revised edition). New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1935. 

Arthur I. Gates and Guv L. Bond, “Reading Readiness," Teachers College 
Record, XXXVII (May, 1936), 679-685. 

Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three H's, pp. 72-154; 363 414 . Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Educational Publishers, 1936. 
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relationship of oral language to reading may be represented 
schematically: 


Ppjntsd 

Wopj) 

applet 


SPOSXN 

WOP-D 

-cpplei 



Something good to eat. 

Something that grows on a tree. 
'Baldwias,Gree!iings,and various Mads 
of apples. 

■A kind of fruit one buys in the stores 
^mething to make pies of, etc. 


Fig. 5 


If someone shows a child the unfamiliar printed word apple 
and pronounces it, the child’s previous experiences with 
anples become attached to the printed symbol. Thus, the 
printed word acquires meaning for the child. Many first- 
hand experiences with things and people and practice in 
telling about these experiences make a good background for 
beginning reading. 

Experiences That Emphasize Reading as a Thought-getting 
Process. — One of the first steps in acquiring reading ability 
is to learn that printed words have meaning and significance. 
A child is sure to have difficulty later on if he learns merely 
to pronounce printed words correctly, without understand- 
ing or caring to understand their meanings. The idea that 
black and white marks on paper have meaning for him must 
be established very early. Getting the meaning of the pas- 
sage should be emphasized from the beginning. Compre- 
hension cannot be tested by merely hearing a -child pro- 
nounce the words. Comprehension must be tested by 
requiring a child to point out objects in pictures, follow 
printed directions, answer correctly questions about the 
passage he has read, or, in other natural ways, demonstrate 
his ability to use the information he has gained from his 
reading. 

It is also important to arouse a desire to read. If the 
child hears stories, has illustrated books to look at, sees other 
children enjoying reading and gaining advantages by being 
able to read, he will probably be eager and ready to learn. 
Some particular word or group of words, such as the printing 
on the hot and cold water faucets, the signs on the street and 
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in the parks — “Go,” “Stop/’ “Please keep off the grass” — 
parts of a story that has been told, and simple directions 
and notices printed on the blackboard or the bulletin board, 
furnish excellent reading material to begin with, because 
such reading is useful to the child. 

One first-grade teacher put the following notice on the 
bulletin board: “Mary’s mother has some pictures of the 
children. If you want one sign your name here.” Those 
children who read the notice and signed their names were 
given the pictures. Another first grade planned an excursion 
to a near-by park to give the squirrels a Thanksgiving party. 
Before going, the children read the following directions re- 
garding safety: 

Stop. Look. Listen. 

Cross the street at the crossings. 

Walk across the street. 

Do not run across the street. 

Books Easily Available. — Attractive books should be put 
in a conspicuous place and the children invited to sit at the 
table and look at them or take them to their own seats.^® 
If they find something interesting in the books, they may 
tell the group about it. The children should be encouraged 
to bring some of their books from home, to tell the other 
children about them, and leave them on the table a few days 
for others to look at and read. 

Reading Material Dealing with Familiar Experiences. — 
Beginning reading material should deal with experiences 
faTTuiiar to the child so that he will have many associations 
with the words as soon as he identifies the printed symbol 
with the spoken word. Beginning reading material should 
be natural, logical, and conversational, and so similar to 
the child’s oxvn speech that he can easily read ahead by 
anticipating meanings. Accounts of visits that pupils have 
made and activities in which they have engaged make excel- 

10 Lewis M. Tennan and Margaret Lima, Children’s Reading, Chapter 8. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
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lent reading materiai.^* The following account of the 
farm and citv constructed by a second grade of the Lincoln 
School was composed by the class and teacher together and 
used as informal reading material: 

We made a farm and a city and took pictures of it when it was all 
done. wanted to show how the farmer helps the city and how 
the citv helps the fanner* 

In the citv ’se have a cotton factory and a woolen factory. They 
make the mread and the doth. We have a post office, a garage, a 
fire denartmeni, a cold storage building, a market, a Lincoln school, 
docks for the ferr^’ boats, a bridge across the East River and a 
tunnel under the Hudson, a Pennsylvania Railroad station, and 
chalk marks for tracks, sidewalks, and streets. 

In our farm we have pigs. In the bam is hay and we have 
some horses and cows. We made the animals of clay. Miss Miller 
showed us how to make some of the animals and we made the 
others by ourselves. 

We built houses for the farmers, a pig pen, and fences for the 
fields. IVe put green paper for grass and some of the children 
painted pictures for the meadow^s. 

We painted some pictures blue for the waters and we have pictures 
of ships sailing down the rivers. 

Beginning reading material should be interesting so that 
the child, like Oliver Twist, will want some more. The 
material should be relatively simple so that the child will 
read a great deal. 

Procedure in a Progressive School. — At the Little Red 
School House in New York City reading is introduced in 
the seven-year-old group in a period of about six weeks, 
during which time the reading material comes directly from 
the children’s work and play interests. In being connected 
with their vital experiences, reading acquires meaning and 

11 A book of stories and verse dictated from time to time to a teacher by 
the children in the Lincoln School of Teachers College after they had gone 
on visits to a few fascinating places is a new and interesting type of supple- 
mentary’ reading material — ^material written by the children for the children: 
Florence E. Matthews and Rebecca J. Coffin, City Stories. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. See also Laura Zirbes, My Farm Book, New York: 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 

12 Charl« W. Finley and James S. Tippett, Field Work, pp. 23, 24. New 
York: Lincoln School of Teachers College, 1925. Quoted by permission of 
the publisher. 
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purpose from the beginning. During the year the children 
supplement published books with their own reading material 
consisting of charts, booklets, and a class newspaper describ- 
ing their activities. For the newspaper the children fre- 
quently bring items of interest found in the daily papers. 
After about two months primers are introduced. Library’ 
reading follows as soon as the children have gained sufficient 
reading skill and independence. In succeeding grades some 
essential group task, such as running the school post office 
and store, printing by hand reading material for a younger 
group, and doing the school printing supplies genuine mo- 
tivation for acquiring proficiency in all the tool subjects. 

Methods of Teaching Reading, — About two centuries 
ago the law of satisfaction was applied to the learning of 
reading by having the alphabet stamped out in seductive 
gingerbread; 

And that the child may learn the better, 

As he can name, he eats the letter. 

Block and other letter games Tvere devised with the idea 
that the child might play himself into reading. The Oriental 
method of learning to read consisted of putting in the little 
child’s hands a book which he repeated in concert with his 
fellow pupils until he knew it by heart. 

What is the best method of teaching reading? There is 
no one best method. The method used must be appropriate 
for the child who is taught. It is “willing effort” chat 
makes a child who is ready to read learn fast. A combina- 
tion of approved methods should give the best results. One 
group of children was taught by first telling the story in such 
a way as to arouse interest in it. Next the new words were 
written on the board and the children given a phonetic drill 
on each. After all the new words had been studied, the 
children read the selection orally and were drilled in locat- 
ing certain lines. A similar group of children were taught 
by allowing them to attempt to read very interesting ma- 
terial, to get meaning and enjoyment from it. Lines, phrases, 
and finally words were studied individually as the need for 
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special study arose. The first group was able to follow the 
printed lines better, and to pronounce all the words, but 
was not much interested in what the stoiy was about. The 
second group was keenly concerned with the content of the 
reading material but did not recognize words or follow the 
lines as well as the first group. 

A number of other experiments have indicated the superi- 
ority of the look-and-say and the sentence or thought methods 
over an exclusive use of the phonetic method.'^s jj. possi- 
ble by too much concentration on phonics or, in fact, forma- 
drill of any kind, to divert the child’s attention from the 
meaning of the paragraph and to rob reading of its interest 
and pleasure. Since reading ability ultimately depends upon 
interest and pleasure which insure independent outside read- 
ing, any method which makes the reading process mechanical 
and fatiguing, and identifies it with school alone, is unde- 
sirable. 

A quiet place to read at home or at school, visits to farms 
or harbors or other fascinating places which stimulate chil- 
dren to record and then read about these experiences, a table 
or shelf of interesting easy books and 'children’s magazines 
through which to browse in leisure time, a chart with each 
child’s name and the books that he has read during the term, 
occasional reading tests, oral reading in an audience situa- 
tion, bulletin boards and posters, and a graphic record kept 
by each child to show the progress he is making in rate and 
comprehension — all these devices aid in developing reading 
ability in the first three grades. Specially prepared reading 
materials in which comprehension is continually checked are 
useful in some school situations.^^ 

Oral reading now takes its place as one of the social activ- 
ities of the school instead of as mere drill in reading. Chil- 
dren read orally to give pleasure and entertainment to 

18 National Society for the Study of Education, The Teaching of Reading: 
a Second Report. Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Tart I. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1937. 

14 Arthur I. Gates, et aL, Work-Play Workbook Series. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1930-1933. 
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individuals or group. Oral reading demands listeners to 
whom the material is new and entertaining. . 

School Time Spe7it in Reading. — Reading is now seldom 
confined to certain periods a day. It is integrated with the 
entire school program. Reading is made an integral part 
of the activities which constitute school life — communicat- 
ing, constructing, creating, and exploring. Ability to read 
is a natural outcome of the systematic series of endeavors 
which constitute the curriculum of the modern school. 

Causes of Lack of Interest. — There are fundamental 
causes of lack of interest in reading: use of overly difficult 
material and failure to see improvement. The degree of 
difficulty of reading material depends upon the child’s level 
of intellectual maturity, his pre-reading experiences, and the 
teacher’s skill in helping children to see the essential struc- 
ture of difficult words. For example, the two tall letters in 
ballj the double o in book, the tail on the first letter of yet 
help the beginner to identify them. A child gets a sense 
of progress when he sees that he is advancing toward a defi- 
nite goal. Frequently, a graphic picture of the goal and the 
progress made toward it gives the child a pleasant feeling of 
achievement. One of the chief problems in the teaching 
of reading is to provide sufficient interesting, graduated 
reading material beginning at the child’s present level of 

ability.is 

BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 

(The stories for the youngest children are placed in the first list.) 

Anderson, Robert G, Seven 0*Clock Stories. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1920. $3.00. 

Bannerman, Helen. Tke Story of Little Black Sambo. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes, 1900. $.75. 

Brooke, Leonard Leslie. Johnny Crowds Party. New York: Fred- 
erick Wame and Co., 1930. $1.50. 

i^Mlarjorie Hardy, “Right Attitude toward Books and Taste in Reading 
in the Primary School,*’ Elementary School Journal, XXVII (June, 1927), 
745-750. 
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Dalgliesh, Alice. A Happy School Year, Chicago: Rand-McNally 
and Co., 1924. |.80. 

Field, Rachel. Little Dog Toby, New York: The Macmillan Com* 
pany, 1928. |1.00. 

France, Anatole. Girls and Boys. New York: Duffield, 1931. $2.50. 

Our Children. New York: Duffield, 1931. $2.50. 

Gag, W.\nda. Millions of Cats. New York: Coward-McCann, 1928. 

$ 1 . 00 . 

Hill, Helen, and Maxwell, V. Charlie and His Puppy Bingo. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1924. $1.25. 

Hutchison, Veronica. Candlelight Stories. New York: Minton, 
Baich and Co., 1928. $2.50. 

Chimney Corner Stories. New York: Minton, Baich and Co., 

1925. $2.50. 

Fireside Stories. New York: Minton, Baich and Co., 1927. $2.50. 

Knowlton, P. a. First Lessons in Geography. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929. $.96. 

LaRue, Mabel G. The F-U-N Book. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. $.68. 

LeFevre, Felicite. The Cock, The Mouse, and the Little Red Hen. 
Philadelphia: Macrae-Smith, 1931. $1.00. 

Liddell, Mary. Little Machinery. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., 1916. $2.00. 

Lindsay, Maud. A Story Garden for Little Children. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepard Co., 1913. $1.00. 

More Mother Stories. Springfield, Mass.: Milton Bradley Co., 

1905, $1.00. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Story of Mrs. Tubbs. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes, 1923. $1.25. 

Orton, Helen F. Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes, 1922. $1.00, 

Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The Dutch Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1911. $1.00. 

The Eskimo Twins. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914. $1.00. 

And others of this series. 

Rae, John. Grasshopper Green and the Meadow Mice. Chicago: P. 
E. Volland and Co., 1928. $.65. 

WiGGiN, Kate Douglas, and Smith, N. A. Tales of Laughter (new 
edition). Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Inc, 1926. $3.00. 
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Bacon, Peggy. The Lion-Hearted Kitten and Other Stories, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. $1.75. 

Bianco, Margery W. The Little Wooden DolL New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929. |1.00. 

The Velveteen Rabbit. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 

1922. $1.25. 

Brown, Edna A. The Chinese Kitten. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1922. $1.50. 

CoLOMA, Padre Luis de. Perez the Mouse. New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1918. $.75. 

Cowles, Julia Darrow. The Queer Little Tailor. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan Co., 1917. $.50. 

Lofting, Hugh. The Story of Dr. Dolittle. New York: Frederick A, 
Stokes, 1920. $2.25. 

Meigs, Cornelia. The Wonderful Locomotive. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. $£00. 

Smith, Mary P. Jolly Good Times. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 
1875, $2.00. 

Stryker, Mabel F. Little Dog Ready. New York: Henry Holt and 
Co., 1923. $1,50. 

Susanna's Auction. From the French, illustrated by L. M. Boutet de 
Monvel, New York; The Macmillan Company, 1923. $1.00. 

Wells, Rhea. Beppo the Donkey. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1930. $2.00. 

Peppi the Duck. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1927. 

$ 2 . 00 . 


Andrews, Mary R. S. The Enchanted Forest. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., 1909. $1.50. 

Baker, Emilie Kip. Out of the Northland. Stories from the Northern 
Myths. New York: The Macmillan Company, 192L $.48. 

Beston, Henry. Firelight Fairy Book. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 1919. $2.50. 

Brown, Abbie Farwell. In the Days of Giants. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin and Co., 1930, $1.50. 

Carroll, Lewis. Alice's Adventures In Wonderland. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1886. $1.75. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Cat and the Captain. (The Little 
Library.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930. $1.00. 

CoLUM, Padraic. The Girl Who Sat by the Ashes. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1919. $1.75. 
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Field, Rachel L. Pocket-Handkerchief Park, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., 1929. $.75. 

Hitty: Her First Hundred Years, New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1930. §2.50. 

Haskell, H. N. Katrinka. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1915, 
$1.50. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Just So Stories. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Inc., 1902. $2.00. 

Lagerlof, Selivia. The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1907. $2.00. 
7.0RENZINI, C. (Collodi, Carlo.) Pinocchio. New York: Ginn and 
Co., 1904. $.50. 

Macdonald, George. At the Back of the North Wind. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1909. $1.75. 

Morley, Christopher. I Know a Secret. Garden City, New York: 

Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1927. $2.00. 

Morley, Margaret W. Donkey John of the Toy Valley. Cliicago: 
A. C. McClurg and Co., 1909. $1.25. 

Potter, Miriam Clark. Sally Gabble and the Fairies. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, $1.00. 

Pyle, Howard. The Wonder Clock. New York: Harper and Bros.* 
1887. $2.00. 

Smalley, Janet. Rice to Rice Pudding. New York: William Morrow 
and Co., 1928. $1.75. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1902. 
$1.50. 

Stockton, Frank R. Fanciful Tales. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1895. $.72. 

Wilkins, Mary E. The Pot of Gold. Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard Co., 1893. $1.50. 

Young, Ella. The Unicorn with Silver Shoes. New York: Longmans 
Green and Co., 1932. $2.00. 

There are many lists of books for the kindergarten, first and second 
grades. Some are as follows: 

American Library Association. The Right Book for the Right Child, 
New York: John Day Company, 1933. 

Child Study Association Lists. New York City: Child Study Assoda* 
tion of America, 

Dalgleish, Alice. First Experiences with Literature. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 162. 
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Field, W. T. A Guide to Literature for Children, Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1928. Pp. vui-j-287. 

Freeman, Graydon, and Freeman, Ruth S. The Child and His Picture 
Book. Chicago: Northwestern University Press, 1933. Pp. 102. 
Mahon Y, Bertha E., and Whitney, Eleanor (Compilers). Five Yeats 
of Children's Books. A Supplement to Realms of Gold. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. xi 4-599. 
Moore, Annie E. Literature Old and New for Children. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. x4-446. 

Terman, L. M., and Lima, M. Children's Reading (second edition). 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1931. Pp. xv4-422. 

IMPROVINGSPEECH 

The child in the primary grades has not yet lost his interest 
in learning new words and in enjoying the sound of rhymes 
and jingles. He frequently thinks aloud until this tendency 
is suppressed to meet the requirements of the traditional 
classroom situation. 

Natural Opportunities for Speaking. — One way of aiding 
the development of a child’s speech is by giving hitn as much 
opportunity as possible to use language for his pr?LCtical and 
immediate purposes, Brandenburg’s three-year-old child 
uttered 11,623 words and 1,487 sentences during one day.^® 
Other individual children were reported to have used 4,000 
to 15,000 words during the day. It would be interesting to 
compare these numbers with the number of words that first 
grade children speak during the school day. The teacher’s 
problem is to modify the school environment so that this 
natural tendency to talk can be utilized in improving the 
speech of the primary child. 

Interesting Experiences about Which to Talk. — The 
teacher can also aid children’s speech development by fur- 
nishing interesting experiences to relate. Visits may be made 
to a large city market, a cold storage building, a farm, a 
cotton factory, a pottery, a cracker or bread factory, a milk- 
bottling station, the post office, the woods, the seashore, the 

10 George C. Brandenburg, “The Language of a Three-Year-Old Child,*^ 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXII (March, 
1915 ), 94 . 
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docks, museum, and other places of interest in the locality. 
Visits should be planned with a definite purpose in mind and 
should be discussed before and after the trip. Children’s 
vacations may furnish interesting events to relate. Every 
day something of note happens if one is on the lookout for 
it. One second-grade teacher took the time every morning 
to ask “Who has an interesting experience to tell us today?” 
Children in the primary grades should have as much oppor- 
tunity to talk as possible. No artificial language exercises or 
drills are satisfactory substitutes for natural social inter- 
course between child and child and between child and adult. 

Special Devices. — Dramatization in which the children 
compose the lines as they act is a stimulus to language de- 
velopment. Both hearing and retelling stories help to in- 
crease the vocabulary and facility in speech. 

The correct names for things should be taught from the 
beginning. Children learn these as easily as they do the 
foolish sentimental names for which the right terms must 
be taught later. 

The teacher and parent should speak clearly and a little 
slowly, but should not “talk down” to the child. One 
teacher made it a practice to use frequently in her ordinary 
conversation each week one word with which the children 
were unfamiliar. She soon found some of the children using 
that word. 

An Audience Situation. — Forceful, effective speech is en- 
couraged in an audience situation. To have other children 
listening is an incentive to tell an experience in an interest- 
ing way. A child can readily see the class lose interest when 
he fails to make his ideas plain. To talk in order to cause 
other people to like something, do something, or learn 
something is the strongest motive for effective speaking. 
The child usually does not talk to “express himself” but to 
produce some effect on someone else. In a one-room rural 
school permitting the more advanced pupils to teach the 
younger ones occasionally not only helps the teacher, but 
also gives excellent speech training to these pupil teachers. 

Summary. — The parents’ or the teacher’s part in the 



Under ti'tHttl tV'* ntlei tetunl 

A Kical AiTi>ii!ijsrc^jii SiTUA^^iux 

111 £111 £iiifli<‘ii<‘o situation, a <iliil<l is slimulatocl to speak in an i»if eri^si iny; and toi t'efiil ^^ay. 
Everyday conversation also furnishes opiiortunity for the kind of lan|i;uag,e development, whieli 
life demands. 
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primary grades in developing the children’s language ability 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. To increase the number of words in the child’s vocabulary 

and to enrich the meanings of the words already known. 

a. Provide new experiences and talk about them after- 

wards. A visit to a flower store, a toy store, the zoo, 
or a cotton mill introduces many new ideas and many 
new words. 

b. Provide pictures and talk about them informally. 

c. Introduce a new word each week in your own speech, 

using it frequently and incidentally in talking with 
the pupils. 

d. Use vivid and correct language in talking to the child. 

Do not ‘'talk down” to the children; do not limit 
yourself to words with which they are very familiar, 
or to a continuous use of only simple sentence struc- 
ture. 

e. Tell stories, repeating favorites often. 

f. Encourage the children’s own reading, as reading exerts 

an increasing influence on their vocabulary. 

g. Enunciate and speak slowly and directly to the child. 

2. To increase the child’s ability to speak in an interesting, 

direct, and forceful way. 

a. Provide opportunities for each child to tell to a group 

something that the group is eager to hear about. 

b. Provide opportunities for one child to make explana- 

tions to another child. 

3. To correct language errors in cases in which these unfortu- 

nately have crept into the child’s speech due to poor 
environment or poor teaching. 

a. In certain of the audience situations, tell . the child 

to make believe he is the teacher and to speak as 
correctly as possible. 

b. Find out which grammatical errors occur most fre- 

quently. Provide frequent situations in which the 
correct form of these errors will be called for. Ex- 
plain to the child specifically, when possible, why one 
is right and the other wrong. “He aint” means “he 
am not.” We say “he is,” not “he am.” “He isn’t” 
therefore, would be correct. 
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c. Have the children help each other correct some of 

tire frequent mistakes, taking up one at a time and 
giving much opportunity for repetition of this form. 

d. Play language games for drill on the correct form of 

those expressions most frequently used incorrectly in 
daily speech. 

4. To correct speech defects in individual cases. The most 
common of these are lisping or some form of baby talk, 
and stuttering. Accurate, fluent, vivid speech is likely 
to be accompanied by clear thinking and vice versa. 
Defective speech should not be neglected, for it may 
grow worse. The cause may be a defect of the speech 
organs, defective hearing, imitation of speech defects, 
emotional difficulties, lack of motor control, or a com- 
bination of factors. The treatment depends upon the 
cause and much harm may be done when expert help in 
diagnosis and therapy is not obtained. 

LEARNING ARITHMETIC 

Opportunities for Number Experience, — Opportunities 
for number experiences are numerous. There are many 
real things which children are interested in counting: the 
number of children present, the number of drawings com- 
pleted, the number of flowers in bloom, the number of nap- 
kins needed for a party, and the like. There are many 
opportunities to secure a comprehension of quantities by 
seeing collections of definite numbers of things: fifty books, 
one hundred pencils, seventy-five children on the platform, 
a pile of 150 apples brought by the children as a Thanks- 
giving gift, and similar groups of objects the number of 
which is known. Sometimes in their constructive activities 
children need to cut and fold paper in halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, eighths, tenths, and twelfths and thus get concrete 
experience with fractions. Buying crackers and milk for a 
midmorning lunch, buying a regular noon lunch, counting 
money contributed for some special purpose, buying stamps 
to put on letters written to absent children, all give prac- 
tice in the accurate and meaningful management of money 
and incidentally in number combinations. A child’s birth- 
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day and special events and holidays furnish opportunities for 
writing dates and ages. Watching the clock in order to 
follow the daily program written on the board provides 
practice in telling time. Building playhouses, cooking, and 
being weighed and measured necessitates the use of inches, 
feet, pounds, and ounces. 

Specific Suggestions. — Some specific suggestions for teach- 
ing arithmetic in the primary grades are: 

1. First of all, learn about the experiences which each child 

brings to the grade. It has been estimated that only ten 
among thirty-five children in a typical first grade will 
have become perfectly familiar with the number series 
and will have acquired the ability to count a number of 
things. If arithmetic problems and processes are intro- 
duced before the child has attained sufficient mental 
maturity and experience, he is likely to think of arith- 
metic as a difficult subject and of himself as unable to 
cope with it. Teachers should know where the child 
is and meet him at that stage of achievement. 

2. Teach the fundamental arithmetical concepts and processes 

in connection with the number situations of everyday 
life. Thorndike, more than fifteen years ago, strongly 
advocated the organizing of learning in arithmetic 
around the problems and purposes of real significance 
to the child. A rich background of concrete arithmetic 
should lead more easily to the manipulation of abstract 
numbers. 

3. Introduce new number facts and processes slowly so that 

each will be thoroughly mastered before the nexit step is 
taken. Introducing new material too rapidly is likely 
to result in practice in errors, indirect methods of com- 
putation, such as counting on the fingers, and under- 
learning of many essential facts.^® Wrong answers and 
inefficient methods of study are serious because they 

IT Edward L, Thorndike, New Methods in Arithmetic. Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 1921. 

Edward L, Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1922. 

18 W. A. Brownell and C. B. Chazal, ”The Effect of Premature Drill in 
Third Grade Arithmetic,” The Journal of Educational Research, XXIX 
(September, 1936), 17-28. 
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tend to persist. It appears to be true that problems 
involving reasoning found in standard arithmetics in the 
elementary grades are too difficult.^® Moreover, ''haste 
makes waste” in learning. Errors increase enormously 
when children are urged to speed up beyond their level 
of proficiency. 

4. Provide for individual differences in ability. The goals 

or objectives as well as the methods of instruction should 
be adapted to the ability, maturity, and previous experi- 
ences of each child. 

5. Give instruction in what appear to be the most efficient 

methods of performing specific operations, as, for ex- 
ample: 

a. In addition think results only, rather than number and 

results, i.e., in adding, 7, 6, 9, 5, think "13, 22, 27,” 
rather than "7 and 6 are 13, 13 and 9 are 22, 22 and 
5 are 27.” 

b. Add orally single columns having a sum above nine. 

c. Be sure to write each digit plainly. 

d. Before beginning to work a problem, be sure to under- 

stand the process to be used. 

e. Establish the habit of checking results. There is a 

danger in premature drill in arithmetic or other tool 
subjects. If the children are not ready for the drill 
or do not perceive its usefulness, they tend to main- 
tain the procedures they have previously used to 
satisfy their number needs. Drill has a place. But 
its place is in response to a real need felt by the 
pupils. Drill can be an effective aid to learning if 
the drill offered is based on a diagnosis of the physio- 
logical, mental, emotional, social, and environmental 
factors involved in the ability to be acquired. 

6. When difficulties are encountered, help the pupil to locate 

the causes and to correct them before going ahead. Dif- 
ficulty in arithmetic is cumulative. The burden of un- 
solved problems increases as the cliild goes from grade 
to grade. Hildreth describes in detail diagnostic and 

H. Pyle, '*An Experimental Study of the Development of Certain 
Aspects of Reasoning,'* The Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1935), 539-546. 

20 Gertrude Hildreth, op. ciL, pp. 610-647. 
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remedial methods in arithmetic and recommends a num- 
ber of tests for measurement and diagnosis in this field. 
The analysis of a survey test given to the entire group 
will show the position of each child in relation to the 
group and to the test norms and the kind of errors made 
by each child. Further analysis would show more clearly 
the specific arithmetical abilities in which the child is 
weak, the arithmetic processes by which he arrives at a 
given result, his attitude toward arithmetic, and any 
physical or emotional factors that may be interfering 
with his success. 

The following quotation taken from Maxim s A Genius in 
the Family illustrates concretely the way in which an inade- 
quate idea of arithmetic, acquired in school through instruc- 
tion that emphasized in the beginning formal, abstract ideas 
of dealing with number, was changed by introducing number 
in the form of concrete experience: 

When Florence had been at school long enough to begin arith- 
metic, something happened and she could not go on. The child 
appeared unable to grasp what it was the teacher wanted her to do. 
Possibly it was the combination of a stupid and unimaginative 
teacher and an intensely imaginative and high-strung child. . . , 

The teacher informed my mother that Florence had exhibited a 
total inability to understand arithmetic. Manifestly the child was 
defective mentally. 

There was a long conference during which my mother got it across 
to my indignant father that the trouble had been arithmetic, and if 
he would take a hand in the matter Florence might be brought out 
of her difficulty. . . . 

After supper he inveigled Florence into some sort of conversation 
about games and puzzles. . . . Finally he said: 

“I say, Florence, you ought to be the kind that enjoys arithmetic. 
You have such a clear mind that you would be good at it. It's lots 
of fun when you play it the £ght way. Do you have arithmetic at 
your school?'" 

Florence was not enthusiastic. She indicated that they had arith- 
metic at her school but she did not like it. 

"Oh well, if you don't like it then they are not playing it right. 
Let me show you how we used to play it when I was a boy down in 

21 Hiram Percy Maxim, A Genius in the Family, Sir Hiram Stevens Maxim 
through a Small Son*s Eyes, pp. 113-121. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1936. 
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Maine. Percy, go down to the kitchen and fetch me a handful of 
beans. . , . 

“Now, Florence, I’m going to play arithmetic with Percy first. 
After you see how we play it I shall play it with you, because I know 
you would play it better than most people. You are much smarter 
than most children of your age.” . . . 

In a short time Florence was insisting upon adding the groups of 
beans that her father laid out, and the two children were soon shout- 
ing out the ans-wers with the greatest enthusiasm. 

He led little Florence into adding all sorts of combinations, grad- 
ually shifting into subtraction without her realizing it. We played 
the game all the evening, he being clever enough to keep changing 
it so that our interest was not allowed to flag. . . . 

From that day Florence stood first in her class. 

None of us ever found out what happened in Florence's mind to 
cause this remarkable shift. I think I knew her better than did any 
one and I have always believed that the clever manipulation by my 
father straightened out some sort of preconceived notion which had 
been holding her back. 

Psychic satiation resulting from the child’s work habits^ 
temperament, intellectual level, and self-evaluation accounts 
for cessation of work more frequently than real fatigue,' 
especially in the case of so-called problem children. If a 
positive work habit can be developed and self-confidence in- 
creased, work efficiency can be increased, 

LEARNING TO LIVE WITH OTHERS 

Learning to live with others is the core of the curricu- 
lum.22 Through building a house, a city, a farm, children 
in primary grades may acquire a realistic knowledge of them- 
selves and society, gain fundamental skills, and develop in- 
terests, good habits, and attitudes. The task of the teacher 
is to study the pupils as individuals and to provide the 
experiences which his study shows to be desirable. 

SATISriERS AND ANNOYERS IN LEARNING 

Since satisfaction helps and annoyance hinders learning, it 
is well to know what makes an act satisfying, and what makes 
it annoying to primary children. The following lists are 
suggestive: 

22 Ernest W. Tiegs, The Management of Learning in the Elementary 
Schools, pp- 172-181. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1937. 
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Annoying 


Satisfying 


Doing something that he is ready and 
eager to do. 

Carrying out a natural tendenq^, such 
as resting when tired, eating when 
hungry, playing with others, mak- 
ing collections, being active physi- 
cally and mentally, winning a game, 
beating his own past record. 

Gaining the approval of the teacher 
or other person whom he recog- 
nizes as superior in ability, attain- 
ment, or personality. The appro- 
bation of some people is much more 
valued than that of others. 

Succeeding in .getting the desired re- 
sults such as recognizing a word, 
following directions, or answering a 
question correctly. 

Winning some privilege as the result 
of good work, such as the natural 
pleasant consequences of an act or 
being permitted to deliver the let- 
ter he wrote well. 


Doing something that he is not ready 
to do or that interferes with what 
he is interested in doing. 

Not being able to carry out a natural 
tendency. 


Gaining the disapproval, scorn, or 
blame of others whose approval he 
values. 


Failing to get desired result. 


Being deprived of some privilege, 
such as not going to the circus, or 
being detained after school when 
he wishes to go somew^here else. 


QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How may the meanings of words be enriched? 

2. If talking in school is natural for a child, what opportunities for 
talking in school may be provided? 

3. What can a parent or teacher do to help primary children increase 
their vocabularies? 

4. Give some suggestions for changing habits of grammatically in- 
correct speech. 

5. What can the parent or teacher do to encourage a child to speak 
in an interesting, vivid, forceful way? 

6. Discuss the importance and nature of readiness to learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. 

7. In what ways can a teacher aid a child in learning to write? 

8. Mention situations in which a child feels the need for writing, 
and show how these situations may be used advantageously in teaching 
writing. 

9. List the various experiences involved in learning to read. 

10. Give five suggestions for increasing interest in reading. 
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11. What characteristics of books make them interesting to primary 
children? 

12. Which is more important in arithmetic — accuracy or speed? 

IS. How may errors in arithmetic or in spelling be avoided? 

14. Give an illustration of the effect of success or of failure on a 
child’s reading ability. How may a child’s idea of himself be changed 
by his success or failure to learn the three R’s? 

15. By what means can a primary school room in a poor urban 
district be made to increase the range of the children’s interests and 
vocabularies? 

16. In what ways may play at school be of especial value to children 
from widely scattered rural homes? 

17. Help a group of children dramatize a favorite story. Notice 
how a little costuming and a slight rearrangement of furniture help 
them to act How may the giving of a play be used to improve chil- 
dren’s reading and writing ability as well as their conversation? 



CHAPTER XVI 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRIMARY PERIOD 

A problem may be defined as an individual’s failure to 
achieve his potentialities and meet socially accepted stand- 
ards. Sometimes this discrepancy between performance and 
potentiality is apparent to child and adult; sometimes it is 
unrecognized. As a rule, parents and teachers readily iden- 
tify aggressive behavior, rudeness, stealing, and similar acts 
as problems, but they tend to neglect oversensitiveness, shy- 
ness, withdrawal from social contacts, timidity, and failure to 
develop special talents and abilities. 

Kinds of Problems. — It is essentially impossible to classify 
the personality difficulties of children. They can be under- 
stood only by a study of the child himself along with the 
school, the neighborhood, and the family situation in which 
he is enmeshed. To label a child’s behavior is not to 
understand it. In fact, to put a child in a certain category 
may serve merely to obscure the real difficulty. 

Nevertheless, certain common ingredients of behavior 
difficulties may be identified. Among these are faulty ad- 
justments to details of the daily routine, difficulty in getting 
along with people, and unsatisfactory scholastic perform- 
ances. The personality difficulties relating to eating, sleep- 
ing, control of excretion, dressing, table manners, and other 
personal habits have already been discussed in the chapters 
on the preschool child. Such matters of routine are im- 
portant in the adjustment of the school child also. At the 
same time routine should not crowd out a sense of adventure. 
One youngster, brought up according to an inflexible 
schedule complained one day, “Well, now I eat, and then I 
sleep, then I go outdoors, then I eat, then I sleep, then I go 
outdoors. That’s all I do.” Fortunately reasonable regularity 
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is not incompatible with a sense of adventure. A child's 
life need not be so routined, so sheltered that adventures are 
not frequent. Measures for safety and health and obedience 
may be carried too far. Life must ahvays be \vorth living 
first, worth saving second. 

Numerous maladjustments of elementary school children 
arise from difficulties in emotional adaptation to other peo- 
ple.^ These may take the form of such emotional habits as 
fear and temper tantrums; of emotional attitudes of aggres- 
siveness, timidity, oversensitiveness and lack of co-operation; 
or of antisocial behavior. The very attempt to correct some 
of these difficulties sometimes results in increased anxiety, 
fear, and other emotional disturbances. 

Scholastic difficulties constitute another large problem area 
and arise from unsuitable standards and methods of instruc- 
tion, specific disabilities of individual children, or habits of 
inattention, daydreaming, and the like. Failure in school 
work frequently is an antecedent of truancy, obstreperous- 
ness, and other forms of personal and social maladjustment. 
Children who make normal progress through school usually 
present the fewest behavior problems. 

Functional psychoses generally are considered a rare occur- 
rence in childhood. Children’s emotional patterns, although 
resembling typical adult psychoses, may not be identical with 
them. Childhood psychoses appear to arise from incom- 
plete intellectual growth in connection with strong drives.^ 
Of 1,000 behavior problems of children in the age range 
from five to seventeen, 2 per cent were diagnosed as psy- 
chotic. Of these twenty children, thirteen were diagnosed as 
schizophrenic and six as psychopathic personality with psy- 
chosis. In all cases social, emotional, and intellectual de- 

*Leo Kanner, “Types of Maladjustment in Children,” Personality Adjust^ 
ment of the Elementary^School Child, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association, July, 1936, 
pp. 438-444. 

2 Paul Schilder, “Reaction Types Resembling Functional Psychoses in 
Childhood on the Basis of an Organic Inferiority of the Brain,” Mental 
Bygiene, XIX (July, 1935), 439-446. 
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velopment was not normal.^ These kinds of difficulties in* 
dicate the need for expert diagnosis and therapy. 

Contrary to popular beliefs the black sheep in a family 
may not have been born black. He may have acquired his 
unsavory reputation as a result of poor ways of meeting 
situations which had their roots in the preschool or school 
years. One nine-year-old boy with an intelligence quotient 
of 135 was rapidly building a pattern of dislike of school, 
disobedience at home, antisocial behavior in the neighbor- 
hood. His mother cried because of his misdeeds and said 
she would have to put him in a reform school. At that 
critical point a Sunday School teacher entered into the 
picture. She gave the boy repeated experiences of having 
good times in socially acceptable ways. She conveyed to 
him her confidence in his ability to succeed in school and 
to behave better at home. She made a few specific sugges- 
tions about study habits and home routine. The fact that an 
outsider was taking an interest in the boy and showing 
confidence in him changed the parental attitude toward him. 
Those factors plus other unrecognized influences brought 
about a habit revision which culminated, three years later, 
in apparently excellent adjustment. The mother expressed 
her pleasure in his progress and the boy himself ■wrote in a 
personal letter: 

I am now a pupil in junior high khool and am in class “RAl” 
wliich means Rapid Advancement^ and like it very much. I am 
trying very hard so that my mother will be proud of me. Mother 
says my writing has improved. Do you think so? I now have a job 
delivering newspapers. I earn $2.50 a week and that is a good help 
to mother. If I behave myself, mother says I can go to the Y.M.C.A,, 
for swimming instruction this winter. 

A far more serious problem was reported by Hohman: ^ 
An eight-year-old boy had been dismissed from a boarding 

3 L. A. Lurie, E. B. Lietz, and J. Hertzman, "Tunctional Psychoses in Chil- 
dren,” The American Journal of Psychiatry, XCII (March, 1936), 1169-1184. 

4 Leslie B. Hohman, “Problem Child or Problem Habits” in What Science 
Offers the Emotionally Unstable Child. Proceedings of the Third Institute 
on the Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods Schools. 
Langhome, Pennsylvania, 1936, pp. 16-30. 
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school because the headmaster felt that, over a period of two 
years, the school had been unable to effect the slightest im- 
provement in the pupil’s conduct. The failure was espe- 
cially deplorable because the school had and still has an 
excellent standing and had the aid of a psychiatrist in work- 
ing with the child. Yet, the boy remained low average in his 
classes and was heartily disliked by the children. He was 
slovenly in appearance, unreliable, arrogantly boastful, 
cowardly, and timid. He had a violent temper during which 
he would break things and strike other children. He lacked 
bladder and bowel control and masturbated openly. The 
boy’s hereditary background was unfavorable and his par- 
ents’ marriage unsuccessful. Up to his eighth year he lived, 
when at home, with his father and stepmother. When he 
was dismissed from the private school, his mother assumed 
the guardianship of the child. His stepfather, an “intelli- 
gent, hardworking, methodical and doggedly determined 
person,’’ took upon himself the task of the boy’s habit 
revision. He outlined the rules of the game to the boy and 
permitted.no deviation from them. 

Life became a matter of conduct and consequences.® After 
the boy had been good, something desirable happened as 
surely as something undesirable occurred when his behavior 
was unacceptable. At the end of three years of rigorous 
training the boy has become popular with other boys, neat, 
and well mannered. He has developed interests in radio, 
reading, sports, his dog, and stamp collecting. Because of 
his reliability and trustworthiness, he was chosen as one of 
the school policemen. It would be enlightening to follow 
this case in, order to see whether the habit revision was per- 
manent and whether the initial maladjustment cropped out 
in other forms. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
goodness makes children happy as truly as happiness makes 
them good. 

This case study illustrates the application, in an extreme 
form, of the rule that 

« Ibid.^ p. 23. 
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no child holds onto any pattern of behavior, good or bad, that does 
not net the child a return which seems to it serviceable.® 

Behavior is a function of the situation as well as of the 
individual. This fact must always be kept in mind in deal- 
ing with behavior disorders of children. It is not only the 
child that must be changed; the situation, too, must be 
altered. To attempt to change a child’s attitude and then 
to send him back into the same conditions that originally 
caused the difficulty is to invite failure in adjustment. The 
resulting failure may intensify a child’s insecurity and lack 
of self-confidence and the inexpert tinkering with his 
problem will make his last state worse than his first, 

THE NERVOUS OR EMOTIONALLY 
UNSTABLE CHILD 

Nervousness'' Defined, — Some people are nervous when 
they have to speak before an audience. They feel inadequate 
to the situation. Some people are nervous about undertaking 
a new piece of work. They fear they may not be able to' 
succeed in it. Nervousness usually accompanies a feeling of 
inability to meet the situations life offers. One third-grade 
child of superior intelligence had not been taught to read 
in the first two grades. In the third grade he began to feel 
his deficiency keenly. The other children ridiculed him. He 
worried, lost interest in school, and became nen-^ous and 
restless. The nervous child is one who is failing to respond 
satisfactorily to his school or home conditions. He is un- 
happy and unstable. 

Characteristics of ‘‘Nervous" .Children, — How does a 
child show nervousness? -^He may show jerky, involuntary 
movements called tics or motor habits, partly voluntary and 
partly involuntary. ' He may manifest nervous habits such 
as nail biting or thumb-sucking. Or he may show a gen- 
eralized motor restlessness. The nervous child usually ex- 
hibits a lack of repose, is fidgety, and “never sits still.’* He 
may lose his temper easily, show extreme timidity, or do the 
thing that is easiest regardless of whether it is best. Since 
€ Thid., p 26 . 
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he has failed before, he approaches new problems with 
anxiety and a feeling of insufficiency. He is afraid he will 
not pass the test or win the approval of the group. He may 
become irritable, extremely sensitive to criticism, and laugh 
or cry over nothing. He may try to get satisfaction in other 
ways than by success in his work. Daydreaming, in which 
he pictures himself successful and popular, lording it over 
smaller and weaker children, or being very egotistical or very 
humble are ways in which a child may try to compensate for 
his lack of actual objective achievement. He is lacking in 
equanimity with which to bear any thwarting of desire, and 
responds to difficult situations as a very young child might, 
rather than as a child of his age should. Any or all of these 
symptoms may be observed in nervous children. 

Individual Differences, — Even cats show individual differ- 
ences in their reactions to difficulty. Thorndike observed 
that some cats struggled with extraordinary vigor to escape 
from confinement while some do not * ‘struggle so vigorously 
or get so excited as the rest/’ On some occasions these more 
emotionally stable cats did not struggle at all. Great differ- 
ences may be observed in the response of young children to 
failure. In Marston’s ® experimental situation of the duck 
hunt in which the child made a choice between two boxes, 
one empty and one containing a toy duck, some children 
responded promptly to each presentation of the pair of 
boxes, “showing no hesitancy or perplexity even after con- 
secutive failures.” Other children sought to “escape the 
discomfort of indecision and the disappointment of failure 
by turning to other activities/’ One girl after three suc- 
cessive failures said, “I think it’s time I must play now,” and 
at the next failure, “I think it’s time to go to school now.” 
Individual children’s attitudes toward failure may be ob- 
served in their everyday home and school activities. There 
are great individual differences in this respect not only be- 

7 E. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence, p, 35. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1911. 

s Leslie R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children. Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 62-65. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1925. 
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tweeu children but in the same child at different times. 
Brilliant individuals frequently are nervous in particular 
situations. 

T Treatment of ''Nervous"* Children, — How should a nerv- 
ous child be treated? The sources of nervousness must first 
be found. By observing the child, parent and teacher may 
obtain much pertinent information. Olson ® studied chil- 
dren during class hours, noting the occurrence of nervous 
motor habits. Such observations may result in a better un- 
derstanding of children. The factors to consider are the 
child himself and the environment. In the first place, the 
child may have inherited a nervous system which makes him 
abnormally irritable to all kinds of stimuli. He takes things 
hard. His failures may really be insignificant, but they 
loom large to him. The teacher and parent should criticize 
such a child as little as possible. Approval of his successful 
responses should be bestowed heartily. The good points in 
less satisfactory behavior should be mentioned and ways of 
improving should be stressed. Direct disapproval, however, 
is likely to check rather than stimulate further effort. “A 
spoonful of tar will spoil a cask of honey.” 

In the second place, the child may be in poor physical 
condition due to malnutrition, diseased tonsils or adenoids, 
eyestrain, too much dosing with cathartics, some error in 
feeding, anemia, lack of sleep and rest, and overstimulation 
of any kind. Such a child should be examined, and any 
physical defects or deviations from a desirable daily schedule 
should be corrected. 

The environmental causes of nervousness are more 
numerous. 

L A child may be nervous because too much is expected of 
him. He fears failure. The same situation would not dis- 
turb a better-balanced child. The work given him is too 
hard for him. He lacks the native ability to do it. One 
child in a family may not be so bright as his parents or his 

©Willard C. Olson, The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Chil- 
dren, Institute of Child Welfare, Monograph Series No. 3. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 1929. 
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brothers and sisters. The same level of achievement can- 
not be set for him. It is no use trying to make him more 
ambitious if he lacks ability to reach standards set for 
those of greater native capacity. In a case of this kind, 
the parent and teacher should provide work suited to the 
child’s capacity so that he will be able to succeed reason- 
ably often. They should not require too much work. 
They should not push the child beyond his ability to 
achieve without strain. In addition to the school work, 
some parents require the child to take music, French, and 
dancing lessons. Other parents require excessive work in 
the home or neighborhood. Some home duties are desir- 
able, but they can be made “too much of a good thing.” 

2. A child may develop nervousness because of inability to 
adjust himself to a home situation in which he never knows 
what will be expected of him. The parents squabble over 
policies and methods of treating him. They do not con- 
sistently demand a few essential things. They nag. In 
some homes the child is exposed to a continuous bombard- 
ment of commands from morning to night. He is “talked 
at” continuously. Another factor in causing a feeling of 
insecurity is the discrepancy which a bright child notices 
between the standards of the parents and those which they 
set up for the clrildren. 

3. Emotional conflicts on the part of parents frequently affect 
the child unfavorably. He is disturbed by family dissen- 
sion. Parents who quarrel with each other, who are tense, 
gloomy, worried, anxious, and fearful may transfer some 
of their emotional disturbance to their child. Such a home 
atmosphere may make a child “nervous.” Likewise, a 
knowledge of the parents’ conscious sacrifice for the child 
may make him feel unwanted and insecure. 

4. The teacher as well as the parent frequently adds to a 
child’s emotional instability. “A dyspeptic, sarcastic, irri- 
table, or nagging teacher can lower health values and bring 
about nervous disorders and emotional difficulties.” A 
teacher who tries to shame the child put of his nervousness 
is more than likely to aggravate the difficulty. 

5. A school program that is too confining, that provides little 
opportunity for physical activity and for working uninter- 
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ruptedly on tasks that are interesting, increases restlessness 
and ii ritation. 

6. Poor training in the preschool period may be the cause of 
“nervousness*’ in the primary grades. The child who has 
been protected from everything unpleasant, who has had 
all the rough places made smooth for him, and who is still 
“mama’s pet” and dependent on her for everything, is very 
poorly equipped to adapt himself to the authority of the 
school and to meet the difficulties primary work presents. 
He feels a lack of power to adjust himself to school situa- 
tions. Nervousness is the first sign of inability to cope 
successfully with the new problems of authority and the 
world of reality he meets in school. 

Suggestions for Studying Nervous Children. — Essential 
steps in studying any kind of maladjustment in children are 
presented in Chapter XVIL Specific suggestions for dealing 
with unstable children may be derived from the preceding 
analysis of causes. In addition. Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth’s 
statement of guiding principles in the management of un- 
stable children will be helpful to teachers and parents: 

1. In the first place, the child must be trained to face the real 
world, with all its disagreeable facts and restrictions. 

2. The parent should never fight the child's batdes for him. 

3. The parent should avoid much coddling of the child. Slight 
illness should not be made an occasion of rushing all manner of 
satisfiers to the child, of making him the center of attention, of 
removing all responsibilities from him. 

4. Train for self-reliance from the earliest years. 

5. Do not communicate fear to the child through being yourself 
fearful. 

6. See to it that the work of the child is appropriate to his 
capacities; that he or she is not being held at tasks which are too 
easy or too hard. 

7. Do not show favoritism or partiality in the family. Let justice 
prevail. 

8. Give rational sex education. Answer the child’s questions. Tell 
him or her the truth.i<> 

10 Leta S. Hollingworth, Helping the Nervous Child, pp, 11-18. New 
York: The Lincoln School of Teachers College, 1927. 
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Some of the causes of restlessness and inattention and sug- 
gested treatment of each are summarized in the following 
chart: 


Causes 


Remedy 


Fatigue * due to a work period which 
seems to be too long, 

riiysical defects, such as defective 
vision and hearing, diseased tonsils 
and adenoids. 

Poor physical condition — malnutri- 
tion. 

Too difficult work. 


Work not related to life. 


Lack of definite aims or purposes. 

Lack of knowledge of results. 

Poor study habits. 


Provide activities suited to the pupil’s 
ability and previous experience and 
allow him to move about freely 
while engaging in these activities. 

Give a medical examination and see 
that defects are corrected. 

Provide an adequate diet and encour- 
age the practice of health habits. 

Find out intelligence and achieve- 
ment of pupils; fit work to pupil’s 
capacity. Show him methods of 
attacking special difficulties. 

Take advantage of the opportunities 
for learning in the child’s total en- 
vironment. 

Give the child opportunity to choose 
many of the activities in which he 
will engage. 

Have child keep record of his achieve- 
ment. 

E.stablish habit of definite time and 
place for study, of studying for spe- 
cific purpose, etc. More important 
than these devices, is the encour- 
agement of pupils to engage in 
worth-while activities so whole- 
heartedly that habits of sustained 
attention and industry are inevi- 
table. 


♦Fatigue is discussed by Max Seham and Crete Seham in The Tired 
Child. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1926; and in a short 
article by one of these authors: Max Seham, "‘Recognition of Fatigue in 
the School Child,” Elementary School Journal, XXIX (October, 1928), 106- 


STUTTERING 

Causes of Stuttering, — Why do approximately ten out of 
every 1,000 children stutter? Probably there is no single 
cause which produces the condition. It may be acquired by 
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imitation. One stuttering child in a class may start a mild 
epidemic of stuttering. Sometimes a child may be shocked 
or alarmed into stuttering. He catches his breath through 
fear or excitement. That catching of the breath is a charac- 
teristic feature. Normally words and sentences are spoken 
on the outgoing breath, but in stuttering speech is attempted 
during inspiration. Stuttering likewise appears to be asso- 
ciated with emotional disturbance, such as fear and feelings 
of inferiority, inadequacy, or insecurity. A stutterer fre- 
quently can speak freely under certain circumstances, but 
under conditions of fear or anxiety, or in the presence of 
certain persons his speech difficulty becomes marked. One 
mother took her eight-year-old boy to a speech specialist. 
The boy talked to the doctor without hesitancy xvhereas in 
the classroom he stuttered very badly. Cases have been accu- 
mulated which show a temporal relationship between stut- 
tering and changes in handedness. 

T realment of Stuttering. — In the treatment of stuttering 
an important factor is the individual’s reaction toward his 
stuttering. If he thinks of himself as abnormal, the symp- 
toms are aggravated and accentuated. Accordingly, care 
should be taken not to give the child the idea that there is 
anything seriously wrong with him or that people are anxious 
about him.i^ 

Dunlap’s method of curing stuttering by having the sub- 
ject practice his very best stuttering voluntarily for a certain 
time each day is not generally applicable, but has, in some 
cases, increased self-confidence and success in communica- 
tion. Any method that relieves the individual’s tension 
about stuttering and gives him greater emotional security 
may result in more effective control of his speech. 

Different methods will be effective with different children. 
There is no one best method. When dealing with a tense, 
anxious child the teacher or parent should speak slowly with 

Robert West, *ls Stuttering Abnormal?” The Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XXXI (April, 1936), 76-86. 

12 Knight Dunlap, Habits, Their Making and Unmaking, pp- 196-210. 
New York: Liveright, 1952- 
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no appearance of haste, impatience, anxiety, or annoyance. 
The child should be encouraged to take plenty of time, pro- 
longing the vowels in the same speech pattern that the 
teacher uses in speaking to him. When a child begins to 
stutter, the teacher should encourage him to try again at a 
normal rate pattern to repeat the troublesome sentence until 
he does it easily. Making slow rhythmical movements with 
the hands while prolonging the vowels has been found help- 
ful. Under favorable conditions of instruction and class- 
room relationships more opportunity rather than less than 
is usually given to these children to speak in natural situa- 
tions should be provided for stuttering children. Otherwise 
they get little practice in taking part in social life. To put a 
little child into the care of an easy-going person such as a 
colored mammy, has proved to be successful treatment. The 
child should be relieved, if possible, from influences at home 
and at school, that cause tension and anxiety, and should be 
encouraged in building up more effective speech patterns. 

THE CHILD WHO LIES 

There are many varieties of lies. Some are manifestations 
of a genuine intention to deceive and represent an habitual 
response to a trap situation. Others are induced by some 
environmental influence. Persons who pry into children’s 
private affairs invite falsehood or rudeness. Evasions under 
such circumstances signify no fundamental personality devia- 
tion. Obviously, diagnosis involves a study of the situation 
as well as the child’s response, 

A study was made of 289 descriptions of situations in 
which six-year-old children intentionally misrepresented 
facts. These descriptions were written by adults who were 
in a position to observe some child. The type of situation 
in which these children most frequently lied was that in 
which 

13 A. Max Carmichael, “To What Objective Stimuli Do Six-Year-Old Chil- 
dren Respond with Intentional Misrepresentation of Facts?” The Pedagogical 
Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXV (March, 1928), 73-83. 
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(1) the child had committed an irregular or non-conforming act and 
was called upon to account for the act. 

In 28 per cent of these cases punishment was involved. The 
other kinds of situations often evoking lies were; (2) the 
child 

wanted to obtain, keep or care for property, (3) he was competing 
with another, (4) he was being forced by another into performing 
some act, and (5) his activity was being frustrated by another. 

It will be noted that in all these cases, the little child used 
lying as a way out of a difficult situation. Jt was an avenue 
of escape. To counteract lying of this kind the child should 
be helped to acquire certain positive skills and knowledge. 
He should be helped to discover and use better methods of 
escape from such difficulties. 

THE OVERAGE PUPILS 

Every year large numbers of children are “left back*’ in 
the first, second, and third grades. Thus, they begin their 
school careers with a sense of failure and, during the ensuing 
year, under the same distasteful conditions, they must repeat 
the work they have already attempted to master without 
success. It is to be expected that many of them will make 
little progress when they cover the work of a grade a second 
time. Whatever progress some of these children appear to 
make is due to their increased maturity rather than to the 
method of retardation. Retardation is not the solution to 
the problem of school failure. 

Other solutions have been suggested. One of these is the 
promotion of pupils chronologically rather than on the basis 
of set standards of achievement. It is in operation in some 
school systems at the present time. The method encounters 
difficulties when the pupils in the higher grades become 
more and more heterogeneous in their achievement and 
when they are transferred to schools having different 
standards. 

Another solution that has been rvidely used is the so-called 
homogeneous grouping. The children are segregated into 
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classes on the basis of their ability to achieve and on this 
basis of selection appropriate instruction is given. The slow 
group may move through the grades more slowly than the 
average group or it may be graduated in the normal time 
with lower standards of accomplishment. The bright group 
may be graduated early or it may remain in school the usual 
number of years, enjoying an enriched curriculum. 

The only satisfactory solution of the problem of failure 
lies in the individualization of education. From the first 
grade the needs and abilities of each child as well as his 
readiness for reading, writing, and arithmetic should be 
ascertained. Then appropriate educative experiences should 
be provided for him. At the end of each school unit the 
person who knows the pupil best should take in hand all the 
information accumulated about him and write a statement 
of his specific accomplishments. The report should include 
observations regarding his strengths and weaknesses, and 
recommendations for the next steps to be taken to further 
his development. Such a statement, passed on with the 
pupil, enables teachers and administrators in the next school 
unit to fit the curriculum and methods of instruction to his 
specific needs. 

ABSENCE AND TARDINESS 

Absence and tardiness have been considered as primarily 
administrative problems. They are, however, essentially 
guidance problems. Truancy and tardiness are important 
symptoms of maladjustment. 

Children go willingly to school when the work is' suited to 
their ability and interests. In one experimental school the 
dull normal children, among whom the percentage of tru- 
ancy was high, came regularly to a school where they could 
succeed. 

Absence Due to Illness, — Absense due to illness is another 
matter. Absence due to communicable disease can be greatly 
reduced by the vigilance of parent, teacher, nurse, and physi- 
cian and by their alacrity in detecting the first signs of 
“rommunicable disease. They must be quick to note a new 
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cough, reddened eyes, running eyes and nose, flushed face, 
and to isolate suspicious cases. It has been found profitable 
to require children and teachers having colds to stay at 
home. By so doing, they lose a few days, but the total loss 
to the class is less. New discoveries are constantly making 
it possible to protect children by immunization against cer- 
tain specific diseases, such as diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
typhoid. 

A second way in which disease is kept from spreading is 
by establishing habits among pupils of keeping objects out 
of the mouth, washing the hands before eating, covering the 
nose and mouth with a handkerchief when sneezing or 
coughing, and avoiding too close contact with other children. 
These habits the youngest and dullest primary child can be 
taught to form. 

Other types of health disorders may frequently be traced 
to unhygienic habits of living, such as eating unsuitable 
food, being irregular and hasty in eating, keeping late hours, 
and disregarding other simple laws of health. 

Absence Due to Other Causes, — Some absences occur be^ 
cause the parents require their children to remain at home. 
In one kind of social environment children are kept out of 
school to work in factories, on farms, or in the home. On 
another social level, children are over-coddled and not per- 
mitted to leave their homes because the weather is too cold 
or too rainy. 

Occasionally, absence is due to forces over which neither 
child nor parent have control, such as a railroad tie-up, im- 
passable roads, and quarantine. 

Causes of Tardiness, — The most frequent causes of tardi- 
ness among primary children are: 

1. Undeveloped sense of time. 

2. Otlier interests greater than interest in school. 

3. Late hours the night before. 

4. Poorly planned morning schedule. 

5. Work to do at home. 

6. Lack of co-operation of parents in helping the little child 
to get to school on time. 
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7. Forgetting something and having to go back for it. 

8. Dislike of school. 

9. Satisfaction in the attention attracted by late entrance. 

Suggested Remedies. — Some remedies are: 

1. Develop time sense by asking the child to “See how much 
you can read in five minutes.” “See how many arithmetic 
problems you can do in ten minutes,” etc. 

2. Make school more interesting than the other things that 
cause delay. One teacher of retarded children noticed that 
they were always on time on the morning when they went 
to assembly with the other children, while they were fre- 
quently tardy on mornings which began with their regular 
class periods. A story, a game, a class program, or a favor- 
ite subject scheduled for the first period in the morning 
will furnish a stimulus to come early. 

3. One requisite for getting up early in the morning is to go 
to bed early the night before. This is the first step in 
starting the new day right. 

4. Even first-grade children can participate in a well-planned 
morning schedule which allows time enough for every- 
thing. The teacher may help by having them dramatize 
“What to do in the morning before school.” A cardboard 
clock may be used to point out the hours, and the details 
of bathing, dressing, eating, collecting books and wraps, 
starting for school, walking or riding to school, and enter- 
ing the classroom at the appointed time may be worked 
out and made vivid by dramatization. 

5. If the child has chores to do at home which make him late, 
some arrangement must be made with the parent or some 
adjustment by the school. A bright Italian boy was con- 
stantly late because he had to keep store while his father 
went to market. Arrangements were made so that the boy 
was permitted to come an hour late without being marked 
“tardy.” 

6. If the parents keep late hours at night, get up late in the 
morning, or fail to help the claild plan his early morning 
efl&ciently, the child is greatly handicapped in his efforts 
to be to school on time. The younger the child, the more 
diflBicult it is for him to leave for school without the co- 
operation of the parents. If the teacher helps plan the 
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morning schedule with the parents as well as the child, 
and all work together to put the plan into practice, the 
best results will be obtained. 

Attendance and promptness probably have been empha- 
sized out of all proportion to their significance in the child's 
development. They are the cause of much irritation. And 
largely to keep the official record sheets looking well! As 
cues to underlying problems of adjustment, however, they 
have guidance value, 

PROBLEMS OF DISCIPLINE 

Every parent and teacher is confronted with the problem 
of dealing with “naughty’’ children. One parent’s method 
is fundamentally sound. Before taking any action she sits 
down and tries to imagine herself in the child’s place and 
to understand why he behaved in a particular way. 

Primary children are not naturally “naughty.” In fact, 
there probably is no age period in which children co-operate 
so willingly with adults, if conditions are favorable. The 
necessity for punishment may be avoided by satisfying in 
legitimate ways the basic needs of childhood. Children who 
feel secure, achieve reasonable success, get the affection they 
crave, and who have something definite, interesting, suitable, 
and important to do are not likely to get into mischief. 
They should have freedom to choose their own line of action 
whenever possible. They should understand why the few 
sensible and reasonable rules of the home and classroom are 
necessary so that they will be willing to obey them. This 
is not difficult in the primary period because children of this 
age tend to accept radier than question adult authority. 

Moreover, in the majority of homes and classrooms the 
proportion of reward to punishment should be much larger 
than it is at present. A search through more than a thousand 
biographies revealed that rewards, in retrospect at least, 
were considered to be almost universally beneficial whereas 
punishment appeared to do harm twice as often as good. ’ In 

14 Edward L. tThomdike, et ai,, Psychology of Wants, Interests and Atti- 
tudes, p. 140. New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 
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certain homes and schools the ratio of sincere approval to 
punishment has been increased with excellent results; it may 
well be as high as fifty to one. 

Whipping children, which in the last century was such a 
common method of control, has been abandoned in all but a 
few communities. Today children are rarely whipped in 
school and behave better than they did seventy-five years ago. 
The ineffectiveness of this form of punishment has been 
demonstrated repeatedly. Of the problem cases described 
by 100 teachers not one was solved by whippings. Visiting 
teachers frequently find a child’s emotional difficulties aggra- 
vated by beatings at home. Parents have said, ‘'The more I 
whip him, the worse he gets.” 

In so many cases corporal punishment is ineffective . be- 
cause the dissatisfaction accompanying it may be attached to 
the teacher, the parent, or the entire school situation rather 
than to the wrong act. It may destroy the friendly, confi- 
dential relationship between child and adult which is so 
essential to successful guidance. Attitudes of fear, anger, 
and dislike for the individuals and institutions involved may 
result from corporal punishment. If the child feels that the 
punishment was unjust because he is innocent of wrong- 
doing, or could not help it, or did not mean to do it, his 
sense of justice may be distorted. Physical punishment is 
the lowest level or appeal and should be used only in excep- 
tional cases. 

Today there may be a tendency for parents to swing too 
far in the direction of releasing their children from any 
restraint or discipline. “For whom the Lord loveth, he 
chasteneth” has a great deal of truth in it. If a person cares 
very little for another, he is willing to let him go his own 
way without attempting to correct him. To help an indi- 
vidual eradicate personality fault lines requires effort which 
the person who has slight interest in another’s welfare is 
not willing to exert. 

When punishment seems to be involved for the good of 
the individual or the group, psychology suggests several ways 
of proceeding: (1) Be sure that the punishment belongs to 
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the undesirable behavior. (2) Shift attention from the pun- 
ishment to the more satisfying activities possible in the 
future. (3) Search for ways of rewarding desirable behavior, 
thus crowding out the disapproved acts. 

The psychology and philosophy of punishment are far in 
advance of practice. Schools still make extensive use of such 
artificial and extrinsic rewards as prizes and honor rolls and 
such punishments as detention, extra work, threats, restitu- 
tion, isolation, and sarcasm. Teachers still too often focus 
their attention on deviations rather than on development 
and on remedial rather than on preventive work. 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 

The Child Who Never Eats a Good Breakfast — “Nancy 
is so excited about school she has no appetite at all. In the 
morning she is so anxious to get to school early that she 
runs off without her breakfast. At noon she won’t take time 
to eat for fear she will be late getting back.” What should 
the mother do? It is necessary to begin the night before by 
having Nancy go to bed early, so that she can get up early 
enough to allow at least an uninterrupted half-hour for 
breakfast. A schedule should be worked out with Nancy’s 
assistance. She may make this schedule in picture form — 
a picture of each activity on a clock face with hands pointing 
to the time at which the activity begins. She will need 
reminders and approval at first, but before long the early 
morning routine should become a habit. 

The parent must try to make breakfast time a pleasant 
time by avoiding scolding, nagging, quarreling, haste, and 
nervous fussing about food. Attractive dishes and food help 
to make breakfast a welcome meal and cost very little in time 
or money, A variety of fruit and cereals, and new ways of 
cooking eggs and of serving milk make breakfast a meal to 
be welcomed. 

Criticism of foods good for the child should be avoided. 
Children are quick to imitate adults’ attitudes toward food, 
and to adopt their likes and dislikes. 
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Lack of Appetite for Other Meals. — Lack of appetite for 
lunch or supper may be due to eating between meals. The 
primary child has opportunity for the first time to patronize 
the unsanitary candy stores and pushcarts which attach them- 
selves to school buildings. 

Being indoors to a greater extent than during the pre- 
school period sometimes accounts for the slump in appetite 
of primary children. Walking at least part of the way to 
and from school, being outdoors the entire sunny afternoon, 
keeping the temperature of heated rooms down to 68° F. 
and at the optimum humidity, if possible, and having fresh 
air night and day, help to keep the appetite normal. The 
New York State Ventilation Committee found that decreased 
appetite was one of the results of poorly ventilated class- 
rooms. 

The Child Who Does Not Eat the Right Kind of Food . — 
In spite of advances in the newer knowledge of nutrition the 
number of children who are not eating the right kind and 
amount of food is large. It has been estimated that only 
eighteen in one hundred are getting as much as a pint of 
milk a day; that nearly two-thirds do not include either 
fruit, vegetables other than potatoes, or an egg, in their daily 
dietary. Because the effects of a faulty diet do not show 
at once, the problem of choice of food does not seem im- 
portant to many persons. 

The easiest way to supply the necessary calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamins A and B is by providing a quart of 
whole milk a day for each child. The amount of vitamin D 
in cow's milk varies with the season and more especially 
with the available sunshine, from values as low as three 
U.S.P. vitamin D units to forty-four units per quart; it can 
be greatly increased by irradiation. This amount of milk, 
supplemented by a normal allowance of other foods, will 
furnish the necessary requirement of at least one gram of 
calcium per day for the growing child. Milk is also a good 
source of protein and energy. If an egg a day, lettuce and 
other green vegetables, whole-wheat bread, and some fresh 
fruit are added to the quart of milk, the essentials of an ade- 
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quate diet are practically guaranteed, in spite of the vari- 
ability in vitamin and mineral content of foods at different 
times and places. 

A simplification of menus is desirable. Although the 
amount of food is increased, the kinds of food in a given 
meal need be no more riumerous than those planned for the 
preschool child. A suitable breakfast menu consists of: 

Fruit: orange, ripe banana, pear, peach, baked apple, apple- 
sauce, stewed dry fruit — prunes, apricots, apples, raisins, 
alone or combined. 

Cereal: three quarters to one cup of hot cereal — oatmeal, 
hominy, wheatina, or others. Ready-prepared cereal, such 
as shredded wheat, cornflakes, puffed wheat, and the like, 
may also be served if the child likes them better than hot 
cereals. A little brown sugar or chopped dates or raisins 
sprinkled on top or cooked in the hot cereals make them 
more attractive. If milk is plentiful, the cereal occasionally 
may be cooked in milk. 

Dry toast: one or two slices, with butter or a piece or two of 
bacon. 

An egg, if possible, especially if it is not serv'ed at other meals 
during the day. 

A glass of milk to drink. The milk may be served hot and 
flavored with a half teaspoonful of cocoa, malted milk, or 
other harmless and nutritious flavors. 

Coffee and tea should not be used because these are stimu- 
lants and healthy childhood has no need of artificial prod- 
ding. 

Following the midmorning recess, undernourished chil- 
dren as well as others who desire it have milk and crackers or 
orange juice. All wash their hands, set the tables, and drink 
the milk, orange juice, or water. A midmorning lunch of 
fruit juice interferes less frequently than milk with the appe- 
tite for the noon lunch and has shown to be as effective 
in increasing weight. 

A hot dinner at home is desirable if the child lives within 
ten minutes* walk of the school. It should consist of potatoes 
and two other vegetables, one a green vegetable, topped 
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or strained, a small serving of eggs, meat, or fish; bread and 
butter; a glass of milk; a simple dessert of fruit, custard, 
junket, gelatine, rice pudding, or the like. If the child lives 
too far away to go home, he may bring a lunch of sandwiches 
made with cream cheese; egg, finely chopped; lettuce, celery, 
or carrot, raisin, date and nut; peanut butter; meat; also 
fruit, raw or stewed and put into a glass jar with a tight- 
fitting lid. He may bring milk in a small bottle or in the 
form of a custard or glass of junket or cornstarch pudding. 
Preferably the sandwiches and fruit brought from home 
should be supplemented by one hot dish made at school. 
This may consist of a bowl of vegetable soup, a milk soup, 
cocoa made with milk, macaroni and cheese, creamed pota- 
toes, and the like, which can be provided in almost any 
school situation. A bulletin which gives detailed direc- 
tions for doing this should be obtained by teachers and 
parents who wish to improve the noon-hour facilities in their 
schools. 

A good supper includes baked potato and glass of milk, 
or macaroni and cheese, or creamed vegetables on toast, or 
vegetable soup with bread and butter, or milk toast, or 
graham bread and cottage cheese; and baked or stewed fruit, 
and cookie, or custard, or junket. 

Some of the reasons why children do not eat the good food 
provided for them may be summarized as follows: 

1. Illness. A sick child does not possess his normal appetite. 

2. Nervousness. A high-strung, delicate child frequently has 
difficulty in settling down to a meal. 

3. Nervous parents. An overanxious, excitable, nagging par- 
ent is of no help to children in establishing good eating 
habits. ‘Tew adults would enjoy their food if they were 
admonished with every mouthful.” 

4. Quarreling, faultfinding, criticism, and threats of punish- 
ment. These conditions interfere with food intake. 

5. Faulty habits of eating acquired early. 

6. Suggestion and imitation. Children are quick to imitate 

15 Caroline L. Hunt, School Lunches (revised). Farmers' Bulletin, No. 712. 
Washington, D. C.: Department of Agriculture. 
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likes and dislikes of other members of the family and to 
maintain their reputation for being '‘finicky.” 

7. Eating between meals. 

8. Too close housing and overheating. 

9. Interest in other things greater than interest in eating. 

10, Low economic status. Good nutrition of children is not a 
simple matter. It involves basic socio-economic conditions 
that will insure a sufficient food budget. That being pro- 
vided, knowledge of what constitutes an adequate diet is 
necessary. Finally, there is the psychological problem of 
getting children to eat the essential foods provided. 

Preventing Eyestrain. — A few simple precautions will do 
much to decrease eyestrain in the primary period. In the 
first place, proper lighting should be provided in the class- 
room and at home. Glare will be avoided if the light is 
placed to one side of the object rather than close to the 
object in the direct line of vision. Glare also may be mini- 
mized by having the surroundings of approximately the same 
brightness as the light on the book or other work. Indirect 
or semi-direct lighting most effectively eliminates glare. 

In the second place, seats and desks should be adjusted 
so that the work may be comfortably placed at least twelve 
inches from the eyes, and so that the light will shine on the 
child's work, not in his eyes. 

In the third place, the periods of time requiring short 
distance focusing of the eyes should be limited. This alter- 
nation in type of activity is provided automatically by the 
elimination of set periods for different subjects. In an activ- 
ity program a child may change from one type of work to 
another whenever he becomes tired from too close applica- 
tion to one kind of task. 

Prevention of Communicable Diseases of Childhood. — 
Measles, scarlet fever, and whooping cough are still far too 
common during the early elementary school years when chil- 
dren are thrown into close proximity to one another, some- 
times for the first time. Measles begins with symptoms 
resembling an ordinary cold, which appear ten or twelve 
days after exposure to the infection. The rash becomes 
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visible three or four days after the initial symptoms. Scarlet 
fever comes on more suddenly with vomiting, fever, head- 
ache, a fiery red throat, a coated tongue, and pain in swallow- 
ing. The child is acutely ill. 

Prevention of these and other communicable diseases is 
best insured not only by alacrity in detecting the initial 
symptoms and by isolating the child, but also by avoiding 
crowds and miscellaneous play groups when any communi- 
cable disease is prevalent. 

The Health Program in an Elementary School. — Both 
appraisal and adjustment are interwoven in the effective 
health program. This may be illustrated by a brief descrip- 
tion of the health program in one elementary school enroll- 
ing approximately two hundred and fifty pupils. 

The personnel consists of one physician, one part-time 
assistant, and usually one or two student internes. 

Each child is given a complete health examination once a 
year with the parent present. The parent’s presence has 
both advantages and disadvantages. It is desirable to have 
the information about history of diseases and health habits 
which parents can give and to have the opportunity to give 
parents specific information and to change their attitude, 
if necessary, toward medical service. On the other hand, 
there is some danger that parents will become unduly 
alarmed concerning the results of the examination and trans- 
fer some of their anxiety to the child. The schedule of 
examinations begins with the new pupils. The results of 
the examination are recorded on the child’s cumulative 
record and information passed on to persons who need it in 
order to make the necessary adjustments — a lightened pro- 
gram of work, modified physical education, a midmorning 
lunch, posture correction class, etc. The correction of de- 
fects and medical treatment are the responsibility of the 
parents. The physician reports to the psychologist any ex- 
ceptional behavior, such, for example, as excessive modesty, 
which he has noticed. 

If a child comes down with the mumps or other communi- 
cable disease, letters are sent home to every parent of chil- 
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dren in the class, telling what to do i£ the child is susceptible 
or if he has had the disease. Convenient cards of post-card 
size are printed, one for each of the common communicable 
diseases, giving the length of time for exposure and other 
information. In the event of scarlet fever the rooms are 
closed. Children and teachers with colds are requested to 
remain at home and this measure has been responsible for 
a reduction in the incidence of respiratory diseases. 

Children who are in need of first aid go to the nurse will- 
ingly. In fact, the children have a very friendly attitude 
toward the medical office. A child is never sent home with- 
out first notifying the parent. 

As soon as any communicable disease appears in the com- 
munity, the parents are asked not to take their children to 
the theatre or other crowded places and to encourage them 
to play only with children in their school. 

Perhaps most important of all is the happy atmosphere 
of the school which definitely promotes good posture and, 
without doubt, contributes to the children’s general well- 
being. 

For all practical purposes the Dick test for scarlet fever 
and the Schick test for diphtheria are reliable indexes of 
immunity. Active immunization wdth graded doses of 
toxin was found to be a rapid and effective protection 
against scarlet fever for the majority of susceptible persons. 
Children who have been exposed to measles may also be 
safeguarded.^'^ 

These so-called children's diseases should be prevented if 
possible, because of the complications and the large number 
of deaths resulting from them. 

EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS IN THE PRIMARY 
PERIOD 

Fear. — What causes some children to be afraid in school? 
The first days of school frequently call forth this reaction in 

16 w. T. Benson, ‘‘The Dick Test — ^^^n Active Immunization against Scar- 
let Fever,” Lancet, I (February 5, 1927), 281-283.. 

17 Joseph N. Brennemann (Editor), Practice of Pediatrics, Vol. I. Hagers- 
town, Md.: W. F. Prior Co., Inc., 1937. 
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the case of the spoiled, or shy, or too-dependent child. The 
strangeness of the room, the teacher, and the children, and 
the absence of the mother combine to make such a child 
afraid. Later, a difficult lesson, an impending e.Kamination, 
a threat of punishment may cause fear of failure and of the 
disapproval which may result. Excessive crying during these 
years may be due to lack of ability to profit readily by 
experience. 

On the other hand, previous training may be the cause of 
a six-year-old's putting her head on the desk and crying con- 
tinuously the first few days of school. Parents may have been 
over-solicitous. The clinical records of a small group of 
withdrawing children were compared with a somewhat com- 
parative group of children who did not show withdrawing 
tendencies.!® The following factors pertaining to the homes 
and the child seem to be associated with shyness: broken 
home with child placed out; poor health or history of poor 
health; being the older of two children in a family; both 
parents nonsocial; one or both parents nonsocial, neurotic, 
psychotic, or immoral. The wrong associations may have 
been built around the child’s ideas of school and teacher: 
school — a place where children do not like to go; teacher — 
someone who will whip you if you are naughty and do not 
karri your lessons; school children — children who will tease 
you or hurt you. Frequently these ideas constitute a child’s 
conception of school instead of the desirable associations: 
school — a place where you learn to read stories, play games 
with other children, and see and hear new and interesting 
things. The obvious treatment of fear due to wrong first 
impressions is to require the persons who have been responsi- 
ble for the wrong associations to retract their statements, and 
patiently to associate school with pleasurable experiences. 

Work that the timid child is able to do and is interested 
in should be offered to him. Doing something successfully 
is a pleasant experience. \ Success in school activities is one 

18 Nina A. Ridenour, “A, Study of the Backgrounds of Withdrawing Chil- 
dren,” The Journal of Educational Research, XXVIII (October, 1934), 132- 
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of the best ways of changing children’s attitudes toward 
school and driving out fear. 

Since excessive and persistent timidity may often be traced 
to poor physical condition of the child and a heightened 
sensibility to experiences, attention should be given to pro- 
viding a healthful school program and to co-operating with 
the parents regarding the food, sleep, and other health habits 
the formation of which must necessarily be carried on at 
home. 

Excessive timidity may be the result of brutal treatment 
at home. In this case the child can be led to see that his 
fears of punishment, which at home are well-grounded, have 
no similar foundation in school. 

Our knowledge of how fears are acquired suggests the fol- 
lowing steps in dealing with any irrational fears: 

1. The detection and correction of physical causes. 

2. The discovery of the specific causes of a given fear response. 

3. The prevention of recurrences of the fear-provoking stimu- 
lus or, better still, the systematic attempt to obtain mastery 
of the situation which at one time called forth fear. 

4. Most effective of all is the method of helping the child to 
take an active part in controlling the elements in the fear 
situation. Knowledge and skill in meeting a situation casts 
out fear. 

In the case of rational fears the cause usually is obvious 
and unavoidable. A serious accident, a severe thunderstorm, 
a fire in the* school building, being inoculated for typhoid 
fever or diphtheria may be unavoidable causes of fear. The 
first requisite in the confrol of these fears is that everyone 
must know exactly what to do in the emergency. If an acci- 
dent occurs, first-aid materials should be ready for use by one 
or two persons who have been trained to use them. The 
others should go on with their own work away from the 
injured person. Starting the children on some interesting 
work is a good means of relieving their tension and fear. 
To be prepared in the case of fire, the method of leaving the 
building must be thoroughly learned. When everything has 
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been done that is possible, the attitude of courage in the 
face of danger and inevitable pain must be built. Younger 
children imitate the attitude of those about them. It is 
important that the teacher maintain a calm, unemotional 
attitude. Fear is infectious. The attitudes of older children 
may be influenced by stories of bravery. The surest way 
of building a courageous character is to take an active part 
in controlling the situation and to form tlie habit of accept- 
ing inevitable bumps and scratches and disappointments 
with fortitude. 

Anger. — Temper tantrums are common among young 
children. When their anger is aroused, they are likely to 
throw things, kick, bite, or scream. Parents give in to 
temper tantrums because “they just can’t stand the noise 
and contention,” the child disturbs the neighbors, or they 
fear the child will harm himself. 

A group of primary teachers listed the following specific 
situations which, in their experience, had made primary chil- 
dren angry: 

A. Stimuli to anger which should have been avoided by the 

teacher. 

1. Making a promise to a child and not keeping it. 

2. Seizing hold of a child. 

3. Becoming angry herself. 

4. Having no regular schedule through which the child 

may know when to expect a change in activity. 

5. Interfering with a child’s activity when he is interested 

and able to carry it on by himself. 

6. Giving a child work that is beyond his capacity, with 

the result that he is constantly failing in it, 

B. Stimuli to anger which cannot be avoided entirely by the 

teaclrer. The child’s attitude toward the situation, how- 
ever, may be changed. His skill in dealing with the 
situation constructively can be increased. 

1. One cliild does better work than another child. 

2. One child is chosen to be “it” in a game. The child 

not chosen becomes angi'y. 

3. A child interrupting the class work is reprimanded. 

4. A child loses in a game. 
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5. A cliild wants to play a game which the majority of 

children do not want to play. 

6. A child wants something that belongs to someone else. 

7. A child is not permitted to read because there is not 

time enough for everyone to take part. 

8. One child teases another child. 

C. Some stimuli to anger which are due to influences outside 
of school. 

1. Parents fail to control their anger; they have emotional 
outbursts in the child's presence. 

2- The child's environment is one which furnishes con- 
stant thwartings and irritation, such as nagging or 
unreasonably severe discipline. 

3. The child has found that he can get what he wants by 

flying into a rage. 

4. The child is suffering from some physical irritation or 

from malnutrition or fatigue which makes him easily 
provoked. 

5. The child has inherited an unstable nervous system 

and consequently disappointments and annoyances 
which others would hardly notice, result in violent 
outbursts of temper in his case. 

6. An attitude of suspicion has been built which causes 

the child to go about with ‘*a chip on his shoulder" 
most of the time. 

7. The child is deprived of affection and is contrasted 

unfavorably with his siblings. 

The kind of treatment naturally depends on the cause. 
Attention to the child’s physical condition is always a wise 
first step. Unnecessary provocations to anger should be 
avoided. 

Anger at not being ‘It” and at not being singled out for 
certain privileges, such as a chance to read to the class, may 
often be prevented by posting several days in advance the 
names of those who will take part in certain activities. The 
children will note when their names appear and look for- 
ward to the opportunity coming in the near future. The 
, child who becomes angry when he is excelled in some activity 
by another child, may be interested in competing with his 
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own past record. The child who becomes angry or sullen 
when his conduct is criticized should be shown how social 
approval may be Tvon by acting in a different way. A child 
who becomes angry when he cannot have something that 
belongs to another person, should be re-educated in his 
sense of ownership. 

Diverting the attention is worth trying, especially with 
young children. With an older child active exercise in the 
form of a game he enjoys, a race upstairs, carpentry work, 
or some special commission takes the mind away from the 
cause of the injury. It keeps him from brooding and pictur- 
ing himself as a “suffering hero/* uses some of the energy 
released by the emotion, and demonstrates to the child a 
method of gaining self-control. Helping the child to see a 
funny side in the situation also is a constructive method of 
dealing with a tense situation. After the anger has subsided, 
the child may be reasoned with to some extent, made to see 
the “other fellow’s’* point of view, and interested in the 
person who annoyed him. 

If the habit of becoming angry in order to get what he 
wants has become established, firm and consistent treatment 
is necessary. The child should be told calmly that he is 
annoying the rest of the class and that if he wants to act in 
that way he must go by himself. He should be left alone 
until he becomes calm. No one should pay attention to 
him nor should he gain anything by losing his temper. This 
treatment may have to be repeated frequently, but the 
method of always attaching dissatisfaction to undesirable 
responses is sound and should be used persistently. At the 
same time he should be helped to gain the approved satis- 
factions possible in the situation. 

Finally it is important that the teacher who is face to face 
with an angry child should herself keep calm and impersonal. 
She should avoid any appearance of alarm. Nor is a “rest 
cure” the solution. In no way should the child obtain the 
idea that he is suffering from a disease. 

On tile preventive side proper school and recreational 
opportunities should be provided, and a chance to acquire 
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essential skills and to talk over the problem with an under- 
standing person. 

Love, — Should a child love his teacher? Yes, if by love 
is meant the kind of liking and admiration one gives to a 
born leader. No, if by love is meant an intense personal 
aflfection between teacher and child. A teacher’s strong 
affection for one child is likely to interfere with her judg- 
ment of the child’s behavior, and to lead to favoritism, a 
type of injustice children keenly resent. An intense desire 
to please the teacher may result in a temporary spurt which 
is usually followed by a slump. It interferes with effi- 
ciency in the long run. The internal changes that accompany 
strong emotions are destructive rather than constructive. 
They use up rather than build up reserves of energy. Fur- 
thermore the child may become oversensitive to the teacher’s 
opinion, and feel hurt when she fails to give the expected 
attention or praise. 

Admiration and respect for the teacher are an immense 
aid in the formation of good habits in this period. Antag- 
onism and conflict between teacher and child result in a 
negative attitude on the part of the child to even the most 
reasonable and necessary requests. A child frequently obeys 
the request of a person whom he genuinely likes and re- 
fuses to obey the same request if given by a person whom 
he dislikes. 

On the other hand, a child who is all bound up in his 
teacher finds adjustments to a new teacher very difficult, and 
has not gained interests and motives which are independent 
of a single personality. The motive of pleasing the teacher 
is not one that is permanently useful. It fails to function 
when a new teacher comes, or when the child’s attitude 
toward the former teacher changes. As soon as possible, the 
motive for good work should be one that is inherent in the 
work itself, and the motive for desirable social behavior, the 
satisfaction the child himself feels in such behavior. Is this 
aim too idealistic for the primary period? 

The teacher must be sensitive to the diverse emotional 
needs of each child. Some children need affection more 
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than anything else. Others need to acquire a less antago- 
nistic attitude toward authority; still others should be helped 
to become more independent. 

As in the preschool period, sex curiosity should be satisfied 
with a frankness and lack of tension that will cause children 
to attach no feeling of excitement or suppression to the 
question. Pets at school and at home frequently give an 
understanding of the way life begins. 

Masturbation frequently is a problem. It is prevalent 
among adults. Approximately two-thirds of a large number 
of college men and over one-half of the women in groups 
which answered questionnaires on the subject admitted the 
practice. Even when carried into adult life masturbation 
is not a cause of mental disorder. Nevertheless, because 
of the individuaPs attitude toward the act, it may be a pre- 
cipitating cause of feelings of inferiority and withdrawing 
behavior. 

The child should be told not to play with himself in the 
same matter-of-fact tone of voice in which he is told not to 
put dirty fingers in his mouth. Nothing should be done to 
fix attention on the habit or attach emotional excitement 
to it- Provision for plenty of active outdoor play and inter- 
esting work is most important. Sometimes failure in school 
work induces the child to seek satisfaction in other ways. 
The reason for failure should be discovered, and means 
found for preventing a continuation of scholastic difficulties. 
This does not mean that children should not occasionally 
meet failure and face it squarely, recognizing that the task 
was one they could not master, or finding out why they 
failed. But work that is always beyond the child*s power 
leads him to give up trying, to daydream, to interfere with 
other children, or to amuse himself in some secret way. 
Lying awake in bed should be discouraged and local irrita- 
tion removed. 

Taking Responsibility. — Independence can be encour- 
aged by giving opportunity to wander about in the neigh- 
borhood, to go on errands, to go to school alone."" ^ This 
freedom gives the child a sense of direction and-distan'ce and 
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is a step in that more complete emancipation from the family 
which should take place in adolescence. In many situations 
the child should be encouraged to take the initiative. 
Parents and teachers should not assume responsibility for a 
child’s acts long after he is able to do it himself. The sooner 
he does things “on his own,” the sooner he becomes dissatis- 
fied with procrastination which Don Marquis has defined as 
“the art of keeping up with yesterday.” 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. To what book would you go for help in diagnosing and treating 
special reading difficulties in these grades? 

2. How would you prevent and treat fears in primary children? 

3. How would you prevent and deal with outbursts of anger? 

4. Name some stimuli to anger which may be avoided in die primary 
grades. 

5. Visit a number of classrooms and study the teachers' attitude 
toward the children. 

6. Can stuttering be cured? Describe an approved method of deal- 
ing with a child who stutters. 

7. What attitude should you take toward the punishment of primary 
children? 

8. To what book would you go for information on a child’s diet? 

9. In what book would you find a helpful treatment of sub- 
normal children? 

10. Keep in detail a record of the treatment and the results of the 
treatment of some problem of an individual child. 

11. Give illustrations of the complexity of problems found in indi- 
vidual children. 

12. Plan a meal for a seven-year-old child which is satisfactory in 
every respect — the kind and amount of food, the way it is cooked and 
served, the appearance of the dining room, the attitude of the other 
members of the family toward the food and toward the child, the 
activity of the child before, during, and after the meal; and the time 
allowed. 

13. Make a study of the way in which certain individuals have 
acquired food prejudices. 

14. Describe the characteristics of some “nervous" child whom you 
know. Try to discover the causes of his “nervousness," visiting him in 
his home, if possible, on several occasions. 

15. Study several “problem" or abnormal children in co-operation 
with a school or child guidance clinic. 
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16. What undesirable effects may an intense emotional relationship 
between teacher and child have? 

17. Have the children in your class keep a simple record of their 
daily activities from the time they get up in the morning to the time 
they go to bed at night. Then discuss with the children and their 
parents desirable changes in the daily routine. Compare the daily 
schedules of the ten healthiest, well-adjusted children xvith the schedules 
of the ten most unhealthy and poorly-adjusted children in the group. 

18. Discuss the possible danger of over-standardization of a child’s 
day. 

19. Make plans for providing an adequate noon lunch for school 
children in your community, if no satisfactory provision has yet been 
made. 

20. Plan adequate menus for primary children, suitable to different 
seasons and to different economic and social conditions. 

21. How can a parent satisfy the child’s sense of adventure and at 
the same time maintain a healthful routine? 

22. Become acquainted with a so-called ‘‘naughty’' child. Get him 
to do some interesting thing with you, such as going to a zoo or making 
a gift for someone he likes. Afterwards write a brief description of his 
co-operation with you, adding some suggestions by which other adults 
dealing with him might profit. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

STUDYING PRIMARY CHILDREN 

Teachers and administrators should recognize the fact that 
studying children is an essential part of their tasks. It is not 
an “extra.” Professor Morrison’s significant statement has 
been widely quoted: “The teacher should spend half his time 
in studying pupils as individuals and the other half of the 
time doing what that study shows to be desirable and neces- 
sary.” Teaching inevitably shoots wide of the mark unless 
it is based on the individual appraisal of the pupils. 

Every first-grade teacher should devote most of his time 
during the first few weeks of school in “learning” his pupils 
— learning their present level of preparation for first-grade 
work, their mental ability, their physical needs, their inter- 
ests, and their unique personalities. One of the most 
encouraging features in the modern school is the tendency 
for classroom teachers to develop and use better methods 
and technics of studying chilchren and evaluating their 
development. 

METHODS OF CHILD STUDY 

Each xhild should be studied from the clinical point of 
view, for development is a complex process. Each child 
should likewise be studied genetically, for development is a 
continuous process. 

Certain aspects of this appraisal are highly technical and 
capable of being administered only by specialists. But there 
are other valuable diagnostic procedures which the teacher 
is well qualified to use. Among these are (1) observation 
of a pupil at work in natural classroom conditions, (2) sys- 
tematic analysis of the pupiFs written and oral responses, 
{ 5 \ interviews with pupils and parents, (4) the use of objec- 
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tive and analytical diagnostic devices, and (5) classroom 
adaptations of laboratory methods of investigation.’ 

By combining these methods of study the teacher may find 
out a great deal about the intellectual, biological, and tem- 
peramental endowments of the individual. He may also 
discover the environmental and educational conditions 
which give a particular personality the best chance to 
develop. 

Obseiuation. — The technique of observation has already 
been discussed at some length on pages 141-144 and 264-268. 
The first problem is to select the most significant behavior 
to observe. First of all any teacher can observe the general 
impression which the child makes on him. This is impor- 
tant because the child may be helped to correct certain man- 
nerisms and personal habits that are causing other persons 
to respond unfavorably to him. 

The special abilities that should be studied are: construc- 
tive and manual ability, understanding of number and 
forms, verbal fluency, memory of different kinds, under- 
standing of common concepts, imagination, ability to see 
relationships, attention and power of concentration, speed 
in thinking and understanding, and last, but far from least, 
ability to get along with other children and live comfortably 
with both children and adults. How he reacts to adults, to 
other children, to difficulty, what his interests are, and what 
things give him satisfaction are important to observe. 

The following specific habits may be observed informally 
in the course of the school day: 

1. How does the child behave toward strangers? 

Does he, of his own accord, engage in conversation with 
them? 

Does he respond when they speak to him? 

Does he respond only when they smile and invite him to 
join them? 

Does he respond only when he is urged to join them? 

3-L. J. Bruckner, 'Techniques of Diagnosis,” Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education, XXXIV (1935), 131-153, 
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Does he fail to respond to any advances that are made, keep 
by himself, or stubbornly refuse to join in any activity? 

2. How does he behave when work is assigned to him? 

Does he begin eagerly and work steadily at tlie task, master- 
ing the difBculties as he meets them? 

Does he soon become tired of trying to do it alone and come 
to the teacher for help? 

Does he fail to finish the job even when shown how to do it? 

Does he say “I can’t do it” before trying? 

3. How does he behave when he has made a mistake? 

Does he acknowledge that it was his fault and ask how he 
can correct it or prevent it from occurring again? 

Does he blame the mistake on something or someone else? 

Does he say, “Oh, it doesn’t matter. Mary made a mistake, 
too?” 

Does he sit quietly doing nothing? 

Does he cry when criticized? 

4. How does he behave in free play with a group of children? 

Is he quarrelsome? 

Does he play roughly — pushing, tripping, and kicking? 

Is he selfish — always wanting to be “it,” wanting to play 
what he likes best, picking out the best equipment for 
himself, unwilling to take turns? 

Is he at ease in the group? 

Is he considerate of the rights and feelings of others? 

Is he kind to children or animals who are in trouble? 

5. How does he behave in class discussion? 

Is he conceited, always wanting to perform, and thinking 
what he does is admirable? 

Is he self-confident and ready to contribute to the class dis- 
cussion when occasion offers? 

Can he express his ideas orally? 

Is he timid, never volunteering to speak or take part unless 
directly called on? 

6. How does he behave in study periods? 

Does he waste time moving arouiid or looking around? 

Does he bother other children? 

If you “give him an inch will he take a mile?” i.e., abuse 
privileges? 

Does he find something profitable to do when the teacher 
is too busy to suggest new work? 
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7. How does he behave in other school situations? 

Is he truthful? 

Does he do what he promises to do? 

Does he come to school on time? 

Is he prompt in being ready for work or play at different 
periods of the day? 

Does he obey the rules of the school? 

8. Has he any noticeably bad habits? 

Does he suck his thumb? 

Does he bite his nails? 

Is he unusually shy or sensitive? 

Does he jerk or twitch in any part of his body? 

Does he have temper tantrums? 

Is he very much afraid of certain things? 

Does he insistently refuse to do certain things? 

Does he masturbate? 

Does he sit idly, apparently daydreaming? 

What other bad habits has he? 

9. Has he some unusually good habits? 

Does he persevere in spite of difficulties in a superior way? 
Is he habitually cheerful and good-natured? 

Does he accept responsibility? Can he usually be depended 
upon? 

Does he clean his teeth, bathe, and dress himself? 

Does he put his toys and clothes in their proper places when 
he has finished using them? 

Does he perform home duties: straighten the living room, 
bring in the newspaper, answer the door bell, run errands, 
take care of pets, sweep the sidewalk, set the table, help 
wait on the table, wash or dry dishes, prepare vegetables 
and fruit, help clean the kitchen, make his own bed, 
keep own room neat? 

Does he spend his allowance wisely? 

Does he contribute to the entertainment of the family? 
Does he entertain friends graciously? 

Information of this kind about each child can be recorded 
as it is observed during the year. A file of 6'' x 4" cards 
for the children in the class arranged alphabetically is a con- 
venient way of keeping records. When the teacher has 
observed something of interest about Mary, she can reach 
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for Mary’s card and jot down the date and observation.. In 
this way knowledge of each child accumulates; progress in 
a certain type of behavior becomes evident; the teacher’s 
interest in the child as a personality increases; and the spe- 
cific places where a child needs guidance become more 
evident. 

The brief anecdotal record lends itself admirably to the 
study of child behavior. To be of greatest value anecdotes 
should be selective, recording the behavior most significant 
for child development. Too often teachers describe trivial 
incidents or negative behavior, or dramatic events which 
may not be particularly significant or typical. The record 
should report concretely what actually happened or was said, 
and the interpretation should be kept separate from the 
statement of fact. 

The teacher has an excellent opportunity to study the 
social development of children. With the co-operation of 
research workers teachers could build up a significant body 
of information in this relatively neglected area of child 
development. Methods of study similar to those which have 
been used by Murphy, Koch, Jack,^ and others in the pre- 
school field should be applied to the study of school children. 

The teacher can obtain information about a child’s family 
background and previous history from \dsits to the home, 
conversation with the child and with the parent, older 
brother, or sister who brings him to school. Under existing 
conditions most classroom teachers have no time to visit 
the homes of the forty or more children in their classes, but 
special visiting teachers can render great service to individual 
pupils. The ratio of visiting teachers to pupils who need 
the services of a social case worker is at present extremely 
inadequate compared to the need. 

The most important outcome of the first visit to a given 
home is a friendly relationship between parents, child, and 
teacher. Once this relationship is established, information 
of the following kind may be obtained: 

2 See pages 229-230. 
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What language is spoken at home? 

What is the relation of the parents to each other and to the 
children? 

How many older brothers and sisters, yonnger brothers and 
sisters has the child? What is his relation to them? 

What is the occupation of the father? Of the mother? 

Has the child any famous relatives? Any feeble-minded or 
insane relatives? 

Who are the child’s companions? 

At what age did the child learn to walk? To talk? , 

Can he dress himself? 

Does he cry when his mother leaves him? 

Has he had any unusual experiences that may have affected 
his present mental or physical condition? 

What is his typical daily schedule? 

What does he do in his leisure time? 

What activities does he especially like? 

What activities does he especially dislike? 

Analysis of Pupil's Written and Oral Responses, — Every- 
thing that a pupil writes, or says, or makes is potential child 
study material. It is a permanent record of accomplishment 
at certain points in the child’s development. An analysis of 
samples of his writing, spelling, composition, arithmetic, 
drawing, and other kinds of work at the beginning and at 
the end of the year will show progress in writing, vocabulary, 
sentence structure, clarity of expression, general information, 
computation, and creative expression. Cues that will supply 
an understanding of a child’s emotional maladjustments may 
be obtained by observing his dramatic play, letting him con- 
struct something of his own accord, tell an original story or 
narrate a dream, or respond to some standardized stimulus, 
such as a series of pictures, or the Rorschach ink blots. 

Interviews , — An interview is not an oral questionnaire. 
It is a conversation with a purpose, mutually satisfying to 
the two persons concerned. Iniewiew, as usually defined, 
is perhaps too formal a term to be applied to the frequent, 
casual conversations with individual children that reveal so 
much about their interests, verbal ability, attitudes, and the 
way their minds work. Talking with parents and observing 
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them with their children also reveal parent-child relatien- 
ships, methods of discipline employed in the home, and atti-; 
tudes toward school. During the primary years, \rhen par- 
ents or older children frequently bring the little ones to 
school, the teacher has more opportunity to co-operate with 
parents in the development of the children than during the 
later school years. 

Use of Objective and Analytical Devices, — Among the im- 
portant instruments for studying primary children are those 
which measure the family background and developmental 
history, mental ability, and achievement. 

Among the most widely used measures of socio-economic 
status is the Sims’ ® score card. It is intended for use with 
pupils of grades four to twelve inclusive. Each question, 
such as *‘Have you a telephone in your home?” is carefully 
explained to the pupils who then write the ans’iver on their 
blanks. To administer the scale requires about twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Its validity today is somewhat influ- 
enced by changes that have occurred in the social significance 
of the items since the scale was validated. Thus, to have a 
telephone or a bathroom does not have the same social sig- 
nificance today that it did ten or twenty years ago. 

A knowledge of the home is necessary in order that the 
three to five hours a day which the child spends in school 
may be used to best advantage. For example, a child from 
a cultured home needs diflEerent experiences in school from 
a child of foreign-born parents or one brought up in an 
orphan asylum. If there is a summer roundup of children 
entering school in the fall, the teacher at that time may find 
opportunity to establish a friendly relationship with the 
mother and to obtain information about the members of the 
child’s family, the social, economic, and cultural status of 
the family, the past history of the child, and, most important 
of all, the parents’ attitude toward him. During the physical 
examination further information about the child’s present 
condition may be obtained. Daily observation in the free 

3 Verner M. Sims, Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1927. 
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atmosphere of the modern school yields information about 
his interests, achievement, and habitual ways of acting, speak- 
ing, and feeling. Such significant information should be 
recorded in a permanent form. Thus, it will be an aid to 
other teachers in understanding the child when he comes 
to them.^ 

A rating scale for the clinical study of children has been 
published by Baker and Traphagen.® It consists of a case 
record blank of sixty-six items each of which is to be rated 
on a five-point scale. Questions and suggestions for observa- 
tion given in connection with each item aid the teacher in 
directing his observation toward significant points. The five 
items which were found to distinguish ‘‘normal” from be- 
havior problem groups were: (1) general behavior, (2) 
child’s attitude toward school, (3) discipline, (4) personality 
type, and (5) pity, sympathy, and enthusiasm. 

There have been various character analysis charts which, 
like the scales already mentioned, direct the observer’s atten- 
tion toward certain kinds of behavior. Their value depends, 
first, upon the significance for character development of the 
items selected and, second, upon the conditions under which 
the observations are made. It is important that the condi' 
tions are favorable for observation and that the observer 
himself is skilled. Some of the habit inventories permit 
self-rating. These are of doubtful value in the study of 
primary children whose judgment of their own acts cannot 
be expected to be reliable. A great variety of scales exists in 
this category of tests, questionnaires, and rating scales which 
measure interests, attitudes, and other personality traits. 

In studying the intelligence of children a combination of 
observation, individual testing, and group testing may be 
used. The verbal ability of children, as shown in their daily 
conversation, their questions, their facility in seeing relation- 
ships, and their quickness in comprehending an explanation 
or directions, give indications of their intelligence. Standard- 

4 See page ^69 for precautions in interpreting records. 

5 Harry J. Baker and Virginia Traphagen, The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Behavior-Problem Children. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935- 
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ized tests are not a substitute for day-by-day informal study 
and guidance of children. 

As a check on this impressionistic information the indi- 
vidual intelligence test is valuable. The Stanford-Binet test 
has been the test most ^videly used in clinics and the new 
revision ® should be equally valuable. 

Performance tests are useful for children who have a read- 
ing or language handicap. The directions for these tests are 
given in pantomime or orally and many of the responses are 
oral. It is not likely, however, that the performance tests 
measure the same kind of intellectual ability as do the tests 
of abstract verbal ability. The latter would naturally be 
more closely related to traditional school work. 

Discrepancies between the results on certain performance 
tests and on three of the Binet tests — Reading and Recall, 
Digits Backwards, and Memory for Designs — have been 
found to be associated with behavior disorders. Children 
w'ho were recognized as serious behavior problems by their 
teachers and principals obtained relatively poorer scores on 
the performance test than on the vocabulary test. The 
better the children’s behavior rating, the higher was the cor- 
relation between vocabulary and performance scores.'^ Thus, 
two types of intelligence tests, in the hands of a clinical 
psychologist, may prove to be a better measure of adjustment 
than questionnaires which attempt to measure it directly. 

The Porteus Maze Test stands second in frequency in 
clinical use. This test is said to measure certain aspects of 
prudence, forethought, and power of sustained attention 
which the Binet test does not attempt to examine. The 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Test appears to favor the 
dull children and to penalize the gifted. As a result the 
nonacademic pupil may score ten or more points on the 
Pintner-Paterson test above his Binet score whereas the child 
with high verbal ability may make a poor showing. The 
Arthur Performance Scale and Greene’s Michigan Non- 

e Published by Houghton Mififtin Company, Boston. 

7 J. Jastak, Variabilities of Psychometric Performances in Mental Diagnosis, 
New York; Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
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Verbal test have been recommended ibr use in elementary 
grades. A revision o£ the Army Beta test is recommended 
by the Psychological Corporation, New York City, for use 
with children above the fourth grade. 

Vernon ® has analyzed the tests given in a certain London 
child guidance clinic. It has been his purpose to detect some 
of the main inadequacies and characteristics of these tests in 
clinical practice. For primary grade children he found the 
Mare and Foal form board test a useful supplement to the 
Binet test. The Healy Picture Completion Test II appeared 
to vary more than any other test with emotional maladjust- 
ment. The intelligence quotients derived from it were, on 
the average, fifteen points lower than Binet I.Q.'s. Inade- 
quate standardization appeared to limit the value of the 
Porteus Maze Test in revealing both intellectual and temper- 
amental differences. Anyone interested in the clinical use of 
tests should carefully read Vernon’s article from which only 
a few details have been presented here. 

These tests need expert interpretation and follow-up if 
they are to be more than mere busy work to fill the files. 
The examiner should note such items as retarded associa- 
tions and slowness in learning accompanied by accuracy 
when sufficient time is allowed; quick but superficial associa- 
tions accompanied by difficulty in grasping abstractions; poor 
performance in both learning and motor tests; facile and 
adequate mental functioning in simple situations, but ina- 
bility to comprehend at more difficult levels of achievement. 
The experience background of a child sliould likewise be 
taken into account in the interpretation of test results. For 
example, a child with deficient schooling would be handi- 
capped in taking the Otis, National, and Haggerty intelli- 
gence tests, all of which emphasize the three R’s, speed, and 
school achievement. In the individual testing situation the 
examiner has an excellent opportunity to study a variety of 
factors which may affect a child’s score. An understanding 

sp. E. Vemon, “A Study of the Norms and the Validity of Certain Mental 
Tests at a Child Guidance Clinic, Parts I and IT,” The British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, VII (February and June, 1937), 72-88 and 115-137. 
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of the specific nature of a child’s mental ability and of the 
role of other factors in his personality, in his reactions to 
the testing situation arid to his everyday environment is 
essential to a precise treatment of his particular deficiencies. 

Tests should be repeated at intervals during the child’s 
educational journey in order to obtain a cumulative picture 
of his probable mental ability. In general, the results of a 
single test can be recognized as indicating the presence, but 
not necessarily the absence, of the trait tested. The results 
of a single intelligence test should be regarded in much the 
same way as the results of an arithmetic test — as a sampling,, 
and not as a final judgment of the child’s ability. 

Mental age is an index of the individual’s brightness. As 
a concept it is useful. Parents and teachers should think in 
terms of the mental tasks children of different ages can per- 
form. It is not so useful, however, to refer to retardation 
in terms of the number of years, because a retardation of two 
years at six years of age is much more serious than a retarda- 
tion of two years at sixteen. 

The intelligence quotient is a ratio of mental age to 
chronological age. It is the most commonly used measure 
of relative brightness, but presents a number of difficulties. 

Children between 70 and 80 I.Q. (that is, about the lowest 
5 or 6 per cent of the total school population) tend to drop 
out of school as soon as the law allows. If they manage to 
struggle along after school-leaving age they are usually one 
to four grades retarded in schools maintaining a uniform 
standard of achievement. The dull-normal children having, 
I.Q.’s between 75 and 90 present a problem in schools which 
do not recognize and make provisions for their needs and 
abilities. In the typical school they frequently command a 
proportionally large amount of the teacher’s time resulting 
in a corresponding neglect of the brighter children. The 
ability of children of superior intelligence is too seldom 
recognized. They are not encouraged to do work equal to 
their capacity, and so they acquire habits of idleness or get 
into mischief. The teacher should not neglect the bright 
children in her effort to give special help to the dull ones. 
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Children testing above 140 LQ. are not common, the ratio 
being about one child in two hundred and forty. 

Group Intelligence Tests, — If the Binet testing material 
is not available, or a skilled person to give it is not at hand, 
one, or better two, of the group intelligence tests may serve 
a useful purpose. Their advantages are that an entire class 
may take these tests at one time, and also that clear and 
definite directions for scoring and for interpreting the results 
are given with each test. Some of the intelligence tests 
suitable for the primary grades are listed in Table III. 

More attention should be given to the selection and train- 
ing of persons who will give group tests. Many teachers 
who may be qualified in respect to ability to gain the inter- 
est and co-operation of normal children still need to be 
impressed with the importance of following directions pre- 
cisely and of temporarily putting aside some of their peda- 
gogical preconceptions. They should also be aware of the 
fact that delinquents and children with behavior problems 
are likely to be unco-operative and that their scores on the 
group test may yield very inadequate information about 
their mental status. 

STUDYING THE ACHIEVEMENT OF CHILDREN 

Informal Tests of Achievement Compared with Standard 
Tests. — Teachers have always tested the achievement of 
their pupils. Standardized tests are essentially a carefully 
thought-out and tried-out kind of ordinary examination. 
A teacher has at the most one or two hours to spend in mak- 
ing an examination. In making the Stanford Achievement 
Test, on the other hand, four to eight persons spent most 
of their time for ten months. It cost more tlian $4,500. 
Standardized tests are useful to supplement the informal 
type of test that the teacher makes for her own group. 

Some Informal Test Questions for Beginners. — In the 
ordinary routine of the first few days of school the teacher, 
in connection with the ongoing activities of the school, can 
find out some of the skills which each child already possesses; 
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Can he write his first name? His last name? 

Can lie write any numbers? 

Can he do problems sucli as: 

If you had two rolls for your lunch and someone gave you 
two more rolls how many would you have? 

How many are 4 and 4? 2 and S? 3 and 4? 

Give me of this piece of string. 

Give me a ^ of this piece of string. 

If you had four pencils and gave three pencils away, how 
many would you then have? 

What time is it now? 

Here are ten cents. How many two-cent stamps can you 
buy? 

Here are five cents. Buy me a cookie for two cents. How 
many cents will you have left? 

Does he know his address? His age? Date of his birth? 

How far can he count forward? Backward? By two's? 

Can he read words? Phrases? Sentences? Stories? 

Does he know any letters of the alphabet? 

Has he any speech defect? 

Can he tell in an interesting, grammatical way some experi- 
ence he has had? 

What grammatical errors does he frequently make? 

Standardized Achievement and Diagnostic Tests, — In the 
primary grades standardized achievement tests of all kinds 
are, in a sense, readiness tests. They sample a child’s profi- 
ciency in reading, arithmetic, and other subjects. By know- 
ing more accurately the general preparation of the class and 
the background of individual children, the teacher can pro- 
vide more appropriate experiences for their further growth. 

In addition to revealing the knowledge and skill on which 
a child can build, the tests listed in Table IV have a diag- 
nostic value. They suggest strengths and weaknesses and 
specific causes of low achievement. Even a test that does 
not purport to analyze a pupil’s achievement may furnish 
some diagnostic opportunities if the child’s responses are 
studied and if the process which he followed to obtain a 
given result is reviewed with him. 

Tests likewise have motivating value. They raise ques- 
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tions in the child’s mind and thus pave the ^v^ay for more 
effective learning. For example, after a health test -vvas 
given, the teacher was besieged with eager questions: 
‘'What are vitamins?” "Does spinach have lots of iron in 
it?” "How often should a third-grade child eat meat?” The 
questions were written on the board and formed the basis 
for several periods of discussion. 

The value of standardized tests in placing a child with 
respect to other children of the same age and grade has 
been overemphasized in the past. Nevertheless, compari- 
sons cannot be avoided in this present imperfect educational 
world, and it is frequently necessary, in making educational 
and vocational plans, to have some idea of an individual’s 
achievement in relation to that of his fellows. 

The results of a battery of achievement tests, when re- 
corded in the graphic form suggested by Mort,® show at a 
glance whether the child is uniformly high or low in all 
subjects, or whether he is uneven in his achievement, being 
high in some subjects and low in others. 

In these ways standardized tests supplement the teacher’s 
informal tests and observation. Although the modem school 
curriculum emphasizes the acquisition of firsthand experi- 
ences before the more formal type of learning, the use of 
drill in the tool subjects in response to a felt need, and the 
reduction of the required skills to minimum essentials, 
nevertheless a substantial amount of learning takes place in 
the primary grades. Knowledge of the progress that indi- 
vidual children are making is important for both children 
and teacher. 

The policy of progressive schools with respect to testing 
in the elementary school is, in general, to test entering pupils 
with the Stanford-Binet. This measure of intelligence is 
supplemented by a group test given each year and other 
intelligence tests as indicated in individual cases. Achieve- 
ment is usually tested each year by a standardized group 
achievement test battery. This is frequently supplemented 

©Paul R. Mort, The Individual Pupil in the Management of Class and 
School. New York: American Book Company, 1928. 
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by a reading test and other achievement tests as the need 
arises. 

HOW ONE SCHOOL STUDIES BEGINNERS 

Every spring, in one school system, the names of parents 
who expect to enroll their children in September are ob- 
tained from the Parent-Teacher Association, from brothers 
and sisters of young children, and from the school nurse and 
visiting teacher. 

Letters are sent to these parents giving the exact time 
each child is to come to the school building for a physical 
examination and vaccination. This examination is con- 
ducted as described on pages 269 and 388. 

On the first day of school each new pupil is registered in 
the principal’s office, thus freeing the teacher’s attention 
for the children themselves and separating the mother or 
older sister or brother from the child. As each child enters 
the classroom, the teacher greets him in a friendly way and 
shows him the hook in the cloakroom on which he is to 
hang his coat and the locker in which he is to keep his pos- 
sessions. In the room are a number of centers of interest — 
tables of attractive books, materials for construction, toys, 
and apparatus — » which he is free to explore. To a timid 
child the teacher frequently assigns some practical tasks, 
such as feeding the goldfish or watering the flowers, in the 
performance of which he will lose his timidity and begin to 
explore the room with the other children. The musical 
signal which is used to call the children to attention is 
clearly explained and used two or three times during the 
morning. They then play a game of learning one another’s 
names. 

The teacher usually tells a story. Sometimes children 
volunteer to tell a story. During the rest of the first day 
they engage in other typical first-grade activities of their own 
choosing. The teacher moves from group to group becom- 
ing acquainted with individual children and giving indi- 
vidual instruction as needed. The children’s choice of 
activity, their conversation with other children, their re- 
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sponses to the teacher’s casual questions, and their methods 
of work, all give the teacher valuable information about 
their capacities and needs. 

After an orientation period of two weeks the children 
take an intelligence test in groups of five or six. On the 
basis of the test results and the teacher’s observation and 
informal testing, the children form different learning groups 
in which they may get the experiences they need at their 
present stage of development. The Stanford revision of the 
Binet-Simon Test is given to individual children who show 
a discrepancy between their daily performance and the re- 
sults of the group test. Special classes provide suitable ac- 
tivities for exceptional children who either might be a 
menace to other children or who are not able to profit by 
the instruction offered in the regular classrooms. When a 
child in a special class shows improvement, he is allowed 
to return to his regular class for all or part of the time. 

This method of studying first grade children, compris- 
ing as it does, summer contacts with parents, opportunity 
for children to choose the activities they prefer and to talk 
and work with other children, and the use of standardized 
tests, has been found practical and effective. It may be 
used in any school system that is truly concerned with the 
best development of every child. 

STUDYING THE CHILD’S HEALTH 

A Study of the child’s health and physical condition should 
include (1) a medical examination, (2) an appraisal of his 
nutritional condition, (3) tests of his strength and posture, 
and (4) an inventory of his present health practices. This 
information is needed in order to introduce an effective 
educational and corrective program and to help every child 
attain the best health possible for him. 

Medical Examination. — The medical health examination 
should be given annually by the family physician or by the 
school physician in cases in which the family does not have 
adequate medical service. The health examination is both 
diagnostic and educational. In the first place, defects of 
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hearing, vision, teeth, and organic functioning are detected. 
Too often children have been accused of stupidity when the 
real reason for their failure in school was defective vision 
or hearing. The children made no complaint about their 
difficulties because they thought the printing on the black- 
board and in books was as indistinct to everyone else as it 
was to them, or they imagined that other children, too, had 
to guess what the teacher was saying. Such conditions are 
inexcusable when the teacher can detect the more serious 
defects and refer these cases to experts for a more thorough 
examination. 

More progress has been made in the detection of physical 
defects than in their correction which should be the second 
phase of the medical examination. The low percentage of 
defects corrected in some situations is not always the fault 
of the parents. It is due often to failure to transfer effec- 
tively the information derived from the medical examination 
to the persons responsible for making the correction or to 
arouse society to provide adequate medical care for all. 

In the course of the examination there may be inculcated 
in the child, parent, and teacher a favorable attitude toward 
medical and dental care, and all preventive measures. They 
may obtain information concerning desirable health habits 
and medical facilities of the community, dangers of self- 
medication, and a better understanding of individual health 
needs. 

The information derived from the examination should 
be put on a cumulative health record. In addition to the 
usual technical items relating to the condition of heart, 
lungs, nose and throat, teeth, vision, hearing, posture, nu- 
trition, and thyroid; communicable diseases and other sig- 
nificant ailments; immunization against diphtheria, typhoid, 
smallpox, and similar ills; number and causes of absences; 
the physician should write a brief descriptive paragraph or 
two giving in nontechnical language his appraisal of the 

10 George T. Palmer and Mayhew Derryberry, “Appraising the Educational 
Content of a Health Service Program,” American Journal of Public Health 
and The Nation\s Schools, XXVII (May, 1937), 476^80. 
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health status of the child and his recommendations for im- 
proving it. 

In some school systems teachers are taught to make pre- 
liminary examinations and to refer to the physician those 
children who are in need of a more thorough physical 
examination. This 'plan seems preferable to the makeshift 
of having the school physician attempt a superficial exami- 
nation of all the children. 

Appraisal of Nutritional Condition. — In the medical ex- 
amination the physician obtains valuable cues as to the 
child’s nutritional condition. He may check his appraisal 
by applying the ACH index or other combinations of sci- 
entifically selected anthropometric measurements. Although 
height and weight do not accurately indicate nutritional 
condition, the monthly weighing and measuring is of value 
in arousing the child’s interest in healthy growth and in 
detecting failure to gain over several months’ time, as w^ell 
as periods of very rapid growth. 

Tests of Strength and Posture. — The hand dynamometer 
used in testing the strength of the forearm rarely fails to 
interest boys and girls. Posture tests likewise arouse interest 
and have, in addition, an educational value. The posture 
silhouette or photograph can be studied by the child and 
motivates his efforts to improve upon it. Equally impor- 
tant information may be obtained by observing the child 
in action. Poor posture can be corrected by giving atten- 
tion to the underlying causes. Merely to tell a child to “sit 
up straight” or “hold yourself up” is of little avail. The child 
who can stand properly, will; the child who is physically 
weak will respond to such directions by assuming a different 
way of standing badly. Children whose muscles are firm, 
who sit in chairs adapted to their bodily proportions, who 
maintain a nice balance between rest and activity, and who 
are happy, self-confident, and self-reliant do not have pro- 
truding abdomens and shoulder blades or show a general 
tendency to slump forward. 

Daily Morning Inspection. — The daily inspection should 
not take the form of an unpleasant, formal checkup em- 
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barrassing to the child and distasteful to the teacher. It 
should, instead, be a means of encouraging the cultivation 
of health habits and of ascertaining tv'hether each child is 
well enough to be in school that day. Every morning, as 
each child comes into the classroom, the teacher should ob- 
serve his appearance, noting unusual pallor or flush, fatigue, 
a netv cough, running nose, skin eruption, and condition 
of his throat. This simple friendly contact and inspection 
will reduce tlie number of cases of communicable diseases 
which are all too common in the primary grades. 

Present Health Practices. — Health habits should be 
studied because they are building blocks of healthful living. 
Although they develop, to a large extent, as responses to a 
favorable environment, they should occasionally be studied 
directly. The first year of school is a good time to make an 
inventory of the child’s health habits so that deficiencies 
and poor functioning may be brought to light. The answers 
to a questionnaire obtained in private interviews from par- 
ents or other dependable persons are one important source 
of information. A simple questionnaire to be filled in by 
the children may include the following items: 

I got up this morning at 

I went to bed last night at 

For breakfast I ate 

For lunch I ate 

For supper I ate 

Between meals I ate 1 

I had my meals 

I was out of doors between and 

If this information is obtained with the interest and co- 
operation of the children, it will suggest to teachers and 
parents that certain changes may be desirable in the daily 
routine of many of the' children. The xvritten reports may 
be supplemented and checked by a survey of the food actu- 
ally eaten by children at lunch time. 

By these various means the health of individual children 
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may be appraised with a view to helping tiiem attain a 
higher level of physical efficiency. 

SUMMARY 

Although the teacher or parent cannot apply all the meth^ 
ods of scientific child study, he can do a number of things 
to increase his understanding of children and to promote 
their best development. Among the methods of child study 
he may use are the following: 

1. As a background he should learn as much as possible about 

the typical behavior of children of the age with which 
he is working. This knowledge wdll help him to see 
things which would otherwise pass unnoticed and will 
show him the extent to which a particular pupil differs 
from the majority of children in any respect. 

2. He will observe individual children wuth definite questions 

relating to their growth and development in mind. Prac- 
tice in doing this will improve his skill in observing. 

3. He will talk informally with individual children to ascer- 

tain their knowledge and interests. A teacher frequently 
can obtain better co-operation from the children in his 
class than a specialist coming in from the outside, who 
may fail to %vin the confidence of the children. 

4. He will use standardized tests whenever these are helpful. 

5. He will learn as much as possible about the parents and 

home life of a pupil in order that he may interpret the 
child’s school behavior more accurately. 

6. He will be greatly aided by keeping records of a child’s 

desirable and undesirable behavior, noting: 

a. Anything in the physical environment that may have 

caused the behavior, such as an overheated room, a 
too great temptation, such as a plate of freshly baked 
cookies, or tlie demand that he sit still for a long 
pei-iod. 

b. Anything in the social environment, such as a dispute 

between parents as to whether the child should do 
one thing or another, the presence of a strange child, 
or the teasing of a humorous but thoughtless big 
brother or uncle. 
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c The responses the child makes: 

(1) When he meets new problems: Does he go to some- 

one for help, cry or become angry, give up 
without trying, or persist until he succeeds? 

(2) When he has succeeded: Does he tell about his 

success, busy himself with other work, or repeat 
the act he has just performed successfully? 

The teacher and parent will follow with interest emerging 
technics now being used by specialists: play technics of diag- 
nosis and therapy, use of art media and plastic material, 
analysis of the child’s response to pictures and puppet-shows, 
and the interpretation of his stories and free compositionsA^ 

No one method is adequate. The child’s physical condi- 
tion, his heredity, his home and school environment, his 
previous progress all help to explain his present behavior. 
Obtaining a knowledge of the underlying causes of undesir- 
able behavior is the first step in modifying it. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Organize into a practical study program as many of the sugges- 
tions given for studying primary children as you can apply to your 
class or to individual children in whom you are interested. 

2. What is an I.Q.? How is it obtained? Does it increase with the 
age of the child? How should it be interpreted? 

3. What kind of work is appropriate for first-grade children with 
I.Q.'s below 70? 

4. How can children of superior intelligence be prevented from 
forming habits of idleness? 

5. Is a child with high intelligence usually deficient in health or 
some other respect? 

6. How can you account for the fact that sometimes children who 
do their lessons well in school are in poor physical condition? 

7. Make a survey of the health status and habits of a group of 
children, and work out ways of using the information thus obtained 
in their education. 

8. If possible, visit a child guidance clinic in order to observe 
methods of studying and treating children in the first three grades 
of school. 


G. M. Leary, “Free Compositions as an Aid to the Teacher in Child 
Guidance," Journal of Experimental Education, V (September, 1936), 26-29. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 
PRIMARY PERIOD 

1. Of the following, check the interests, activities, and abilities charac- 

teristic, in general, of children nine years of age, 

a. Interest in games of chase. 

b. Average annual gain of four to six pounds. 

c. Liking for quiet games and fine sewing. 

d. A vocabulary of 5,000-10,000 words. 

e. Ability to detect certain verbal absurdities. 

f. Interest in reading stories having surprise and plot, and dealing 

with animals and familiar experience. 

2. Check the ways you would recommend to a parent for preventing 

and treating fears of primary children. 

a. Teach the child exactly what to do in case of real dangers. 

b. Make the child ashamed of being a coward. 

c. Avoid unnecessary loud noises. 

d. Improve the child's physical condition, 

e. Introduce unfamiliar objects and people when the child is feel- 

ing safe and contented. 

f. Use fear of bogie man, policeman, teacher, and the like as a 

means of making the child obey. 

g. Be calm yourself in situations of danger. 

h. Associate pleasant experiences with things that the child tends 

to be afraid of. 

i. If the child is intensely ahaid of something, force him to meet 

the situation anyway. 

j. Protect the child from all situations which have any element of 

danger in them. 

k. Discover the specific cause of a given fear response. 

l. Tell the child how foolish his fears are. 

Check the recommendations you would make to a mother or teacher 
for preventing and dealing with outbursts of anger. 

a. Avoid unnecessary interference with the child's movements and 

activities. 

b. Since violent anger is harmful physiologically, give the child the 

thing he wants so that he will become calm, 
c Make any promise to satisfy the child at the time even though it 
must be broken later. 

d. Discover and remove physical causes of irritation, 

e. Become angry yourself to show the child you are master. 

f. Let the child know the schedule for the day so he will know 

what to expect at a given time. 

g. Take hold of the child firmly and make him sit still. 
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h. Pay no attention to the child while he is angry. Leave him by 
himself. 

L Help child to acquire the knowledge and skill necessary in order 
to meet difQculties constructively and direct his energy effec- 
tively. 

4. Of the following, check the four most important causes of dis- 

obedience in primary children. 

a. Heedless and frequent requests by parent or teacher. 

b. Desire on the part of the child to get new experiences. 

c. Stubbornness. 

d. Giving a few simple commands. 

e. Lack of intelligence on the part of the child. 

f. Imaginary companions. 

g. Exposure to temptations too great for his stage of development. 

h. Giving commands to be remembered longer than the child with 

his short memory span is able to remember. 

i. Child’s desire to take advantage of good nature. 

5. Check the four most serious mistakes made in punishing primary 

children. 

a. Use of threats and bribes. 

b. Inconsistence in treatment of child — being very severe one day 

and very lax another day. 

c. Allowing dissatisfaction to be attached to the person rather than 

to the wrong act. 

d. Using the natural consequences of an act as punishment. 

e. Giving the child attention when his conduct is satisfactory. 

f. Making child pay for damage done. 

g. Failing to distinguish between what is good for the child and 

what is convenient for teachers and parents. 

6. Mark with an 5 those things which usually make a response satis- 

fying to primary children; and mark with an A those things which 
make a response annoying, other things being equal. 

a. Interference with an activity in which a child is engaged. 

b. Doing something he is in the habit of doing. 

c. Carrying out a natural tendency. 

d. Teacher’s approval. 

e. Reading a story when he is ready for reading, 

f. Doing something he is not ready to do. 

g. Approval of classmates. ^ 

h. Failure to do a tning as it ought to be done. 

i. Scorn of teacher and classmates. 

j. Being ignored by people. 

k. Succeis in getting a desired result. 

l. Special privileges as a consequence of good work, 

m. Natural painful consequence of an act. 
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7. Number in order the usual steps which should be ^aken in acquir- 

ing reading ability. 

Reading signs on the street, at home, and at school v/hidi are 
significant to him. 

Reading much easy reading material. 

Learning to distinguish objects. 

Getting the idea that printed words have meaning for him. 

Learning the meaning of spoken words. 

Learning to look at and actually see printed words. 

Reading about experiences he has hai 
Reading about new and strange experiences. 

8. Mark xvith a cross the one ansxver you think is best in each exercise. 

a. A sudden dislike for a child, appearing without apparent reason, 

is probably caused by 

some resemblance to another person or situation with 

which some strong emotional feeling has previously been 
attached. 

the child’s clothes. 

an inherited dislike for children of that type. 

a perversion of the maternal instinct. 

b. To be educationally valuable an activity should 

contribute to the child’s growth and appeal to his interests 

so that he will work at it whole-heartedly even when he 
meets difficulties. 

keep him amused and happy for a time. 

be hard for him to do so that he will fail frequently and 

become hardened to difficulties. 

train the will and memory in general. 

c. An undesirable w^ay in which children sometimes react to difi*. 

culties is 

by wnrking hard to overcome the difficulty. 

by asking other people for their opinion. 

by imagining that they are doing everything successfully. 

by blaming themselves for their failures. 

d. One way in which the school can provide for individual differ- 

ences among children is by 
letting each child do as he pleases. 

making the school work follow the interests of each indi- 
vidual child. 

having each pupil read out loud one paragraph of the class 

reader. 

studying the children and providing a variety of experiences 

suited to their needs. 

e. The child’s first permanent teeth should be expected at the age of 
two years. 
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four years. 

six years. 

eight years, 

f. Of the following, the best way to help primary children form 

good social habits is 

by talking to them about good deeds. 

by making the good acts which they perform satisfying to 

them. 

by compelling them by fear of punishment to sit still and 

be good. 

by giving them moral stories to read. 

g. If your eight-yearold child does not like to play with children, 

you should 

let him spend his time with adults. 

tell him he needs to .play with children. 

read fairy tales to him. 

form a small play group for him and some of the other 

children in the neighborhood. 

h. When children continually fail in their school work 
they try harder. 

they begin to realize the importance of school work and 

school. 

they are receiving good moral training. 

something is wrong with the curriculum or with the meth- 
ods of child study and instruction. 

i. If a child has a tendency to excessive daydreaming you should 
interest him in active work and play. 

encourage him in his imaginative dreaming. 

keep books away from him. 

see that he is never left alone. 

j. A strong emotion generally 

improves accuracy and judgment. 

makes learning more efficient. 

affects learning unfavorably. 

is the most desirable way to stimulate a child's effort. 

L A desirable attitude for the teacher or parent to have toward 
Sex questions is 

secrecy. 

— sentimentality. 

evasiveness. 

matter-of-factness. 

L The most desirable type of relationship between teacher and 
child is 

a strong love. 

a strong dislike. 
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an indifferent attitude. 

a friendly and interested attitude. 

m. A child 'U'ho has high intelligence will probably 
be physically weak. 

have criminal tendencies. 

cause trouble in a well-planned class. 

do well in reading, arithmetic, and abstract thinking. 

n. If a first-grade child has interrupted another person after she 

has definitely been told not to do so, the teacher or parent 

should say, “if you do that again. I’ll punish you.” 

pay no attention to the interruption. 

tell the child she must leave the group until she can remem- 
ber not to interrupt when another person is speaking. 

slap the child hard so that she will remember next time the 

unpleasant consequences of interrupting. 

o. If a child is much interested in some activity at a time when the 

mother wishes him to do some work for her, she should 

tell him to come and do the w’ork at once. 

leave him alone for the present and plan in the fuUire defi- 
nite times each day for her work and his activities. 

complain to his father that the child never helps her, 

not require the child to help because childhood is the time 

for play. 

9. Mark 'with a cross (-j-) the statements which you think are true and 
with a zero (0) those you think are false. Give reasons supporting 
your answers. 

a. One cause of tardiness among primary children is an un- 

developed time sense. 

b. Inattention and restlessness of children in school are always 

caused by physical fatigue. 

c. An intense affection between teacher and pupil is desirable. 

d. The favorite stories of primary children are about animals 

and other children, and have surprise and plot. 

e. An eight-year-old child should be able to give correct defini- 

tions for fifty words in the Binet Test. 

f. Excellent suggestions for improWng the reading ability of 

individual children are given by Gates. 

g. The enriching of the meaning of words is as important as 

the mere number of vv’ords a ^ild uses. 

h. The child talks primarily to express himself. 

i. The best way to improve a child’s vocabulary is to give 

much drill on words and their definitions. 

j. A child who stutters should not be called on in class. 

k. A child should be taught to be intensely afraid of some 

things in order to prevent him from running into real 
danger. 
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L Thorough drill on one reader is better in the second grade 

than wide reading of easy material. 

m. Reading involves a process similar to reasoning, 

n. A common reason lor lack of interest in reading is too 

great difficulty of the reading material. 

o. Speed in reading should be emphasized by primary teachers, 

p. Reading is from the beginning a “thought-getting process.’* 

q. An excellent way of establishing correct habits of eye move- 

ment in reading is to provide a large amount of easy read- 
ing material in w4iich the pupils arc interested. 

r. Children of low intelligence can be brought up to the level 

of any other children in the solution of arithmetic problems 
if sufficient practice is given. 

s. Computation in arithmetic is made easier if the numbers 

are always connected with concrete objects. 

t. In arithmetic, speed is less important than accuracy. 

u. Vivid firsthand experience should be the basis of composi- 

tions written by pupils. 

V. All children of the same grade read the same kind of ma- 

terial at the same rate. 

w. If a child is taught the meaning of every word in a para- 

graph, he will then be sure to understand the meaning of 
the paragraph as a whole. 

X, Fast readers, as a rule, fail to comprehend what they read. 

y. The Seashore Tests are good tests of musical ability. 

2 . In health education more emphasis should be put on mak- 

ing the environment healthful than on learning health 
rules. 
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FROM THE PRIMARY PERIOD TO 
THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 




CHAPTER XVIII 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
POSTPRIM ARY -PREADOLESCENT 
PERIOD 

This period includes children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades and, in many cases, in the seventh and eighth. 
Its age range covers the years nine to thirteen or fourteen. 
The range is shifting because the onset of puberty, which 
marks the beginning of adolescence, varies with different in- 
dividuals. As in the case of the other periods there are no 
hard and fast boundary lines. 

The hypothetical “average child” is still elusive. He defies 
definition. The behavior of a ten-year-old child depends 
upon his stage of maturity, previous acts, thoughts, and feel- 
ings, as well as on his present bodily condition and his imme- 
diate environment. Each child has a past in which he has 
developed a unique personality. 

At the same time he possesses certain developmental 
trends in common with other boys and girls of the same 
age, as well as certain characteristics which he has incorpo- 
rated into his own personality pattern from the culture sur- 
rounding him. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 

Growth in Height and Weight . — From nine to eleven 
years of age children appear to be capitalizing their previous 
growth gains. In the majority of cases strain from very 
rapid or uneven growth is absent. In approximately nine- 
tenths of the cases studied boys seven to eleven years of age 
maintained their relative position in height. In other words, 
they did not noticeably change status in their group with 
respect to height during these years. 

This period of relatively slow growth is followed by the 
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preadolescent spurt in growth in height and weight. In- 
crease in average gains in height and weight is shown in 
Table V. The annual gain in height o£ girls at twelve 
years of age is, on the average, as large as it will be during 
any of the immediately succeeding years. A year or two 
before the onset of puberty an acceleration in rate of growth 
begins. During this accelerated phase of growth for both 
boys and girls there appears to be an association between 
growth in height and height itself.^ The variability, how- 
ever, is marked. A tall boy may become average; a short 
boy may become average. The chances are small, however, 
that a distinctly tall boy will become short. 

Height and weight are also associated with early maturity. 
Evidence is accumulating to show that individuals who ma- 
ture early are usually taller and heavier at each age prior 
to adolescence than those who mature later. 


TABLE V 

Average Height and Average Gain in Weight 
(Baldwin-Wood Tables) 



Nine Years 

Ten Years 

Eleven Years 

Twelve Years 








Boys 

Girls 

Average medium height 
in inches 

52 

52 

54 

51 

56 

56 

58 

58' 

Average annual gain in 
pounds for above 
height 

6 

7 

6 

8 

7 

10 

9 

13 


In this age period girls are maturing faster than boys. 
A fair increase in the rate of growth of girls has already 
taken place by twelve years of age. At twelve or thirteen 
years of age girls are about a year ahead of boys in the de- 
velopment of the bones of the wrist, one of the best single 
measures of physical maturity. Should not. this difference 
in maturity be considered in the school classification of 

1 Carroll E. Palmer, Riiti Kawakami, and Lowell J. Reed, “Anthropometric 
Studies of Individual Growth, II. Age, Weight, and Rate of Growth in 
Weight, Elementary School Children,” Child Development, VIII (March, 
1937), 47-61. 
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pupils? What is the effect on boys of being in the same 
grade group ^vith girls advanced in every respect? Is it 
because the boys possibly are under more pressure than 
girls that they show a larger percentage of speech difhculties 
and discipline problems? 

Although the possibility of rapid gains in height and 
weight prior to puberty has been demonstrated, tliere are 
other measures of physical growth that do not shotr any 
preadolescent increase. Some, such as the thickness of the 
subcutaneous tissue in boys, may even show a decrease. 

Physical Growth of Mentally Deficient Boys. — The rate 
of physical growth among mentally deficient boys is slower 
than that of normal boys and appears to be related to the 
degree of mental deficiency.^ They show an extended pe- 
riod of immaturity. Although the subnormal boys continue 
to grow over a longer space of time than do the normal and 
superior boys, their ultimate size, on the average, is below 
that of private school boys. They sho^v retardation not only 
in height and weight but also in such developmental fea- 
tures as learning to walk, teething, and the onset of pubes- 
cence. Their mortality rate is nearly twice as high as that 
of the general population. The evidence brought to light 
in Flory’s investigation ^ points to the general conclusion 
that mentally deficient boys tend also to be physically in- 
ferior. 

Relationships between Mental and Physical Growth . — 
Although a relationship benveen mental and physical de- 
velopment has been noted at both ends of the distribution, 
mass investigations on the basis of age norms have indicated 
slight relationship between the mental and physical status of 
children. Abernethy,*^ in an admirable summary of this 

2 Charles D. Flory, The Physical Growth of Mentally Deficient Boys. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. I, No. 6. 
Washington, D. C.: Society for Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1936. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 

4 Ethel Mary Abemethy, Relationships between Mental and Physical 
Growth. Monograph of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. 
I, No. 7. Washington, D. C.: Society for Research in Child Development, 
National Research Coundh 1936. 
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question and a report of an original investigation, called 
attention to the following results: 

1. Of the various measures studied, standing height was most 
closely related to intelligence, with a median coefficient of 
correlation of 0.30 in the case of boys. 

2. There is a tendency for the correlations between mental 
and physical measures to .become still smaller after age 
fourteen or fifteen. 

3. A spurt in mental growth does not appear to parallel the 
preadolescent spurt in physical growth. Changes in rate 
of mental and physical growth have not been found to be 
directly related. 

4. The type of mental development is similar in boys and 
girls, although the rate of their physical maturing differs. 

Deviations in Physical Development. — Extreme disturb- 
ances and deviations in physical maturity are significant for 
the child's adjustment. Among these deviations may be 
mentioned oversize, undersize, extreme acceleration or retar- 
dation in rate of growth, disproportionate growth of certain 
parts of the body, and inappropriate growth. Girls, espe- 
cially, feel self-conscious about being a great deal taller 
than their classmates and during adolescence may find het- 
erosexual adjustment exceedingly difficult. Boys, on the 
other hand, usually are more disturbed at being undersize 
and are relieved to know that there is some chance for a 
short boy eventually to gain average stature. One under- 
sized boy was greatly relieved when, with the school physi- 
cian, he studied the X-ray pictures of his wrist bones. Thus, 
he learned that he had not yet reached his physical maturity 
and that he would undoubtedly grow taller. Rapid accelera- 
tion of rate of growth during the year preceding puberty 
puts an additional tax on the vital organs and requires pro- 
tection against strain from overexertion. Uneven growth 
may create problems of awkwardness and self-consciousness. 
Inappropriate growth, as in the case of the boy whose form 
takes on feminine contours, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, presents still more serious problems of adjustment. 
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Slowness in sexual maturity disturbs another small group 
of children. 

Physical acceleration coupled with mental retardation is 
an especially disturbing form of development. In the tra* 
ditional school such an individual's mental status places him 
with children much below him in size. His size may en- 
courage a tendency to bully smaller children. Owing to 
his apparent maturity he is constantly prodded to achieve 
beyond his real ability. This creates a situation which is 
likely to generate emotional storms, lead to antisocial con- 
duct, and possibly to delinquency. 

OTHER HEALTH FACTORS 

The years from nine to twelve frequently tend to be the 
most healthy years of a child’s life. A number of reasons 
in addition to the major factor that at this time children 
have the opportunity to consolidate their previous growth 
gains, contribute to making this a sturdy period In the 
close contacts of the classroom and street, the children 
already have been exposed to the communicable diseases of 
childhood. Many, especially among the poorer children, 
have gained specific immunity by having caught some of the 
“childrens diseases.” 

Under hygienic conditions the child of this age should be 
free from headache due to eyestrain, digestive disturbances, 
and other causes. Under proper lighting conditions and 
freedom from pressure his eyes should never smart or feel 
tired or strained. 

His skin should be clear, free from pimples and black- 
heads. His teeth should be clean and devoid of cavities. 
His throat should show no inflammation or enlarged or 
diseased tonsils. He should breathe easily through either 
nostril and not breathe habitually through the mouth. 

His appetite should be hearfy and digestive disturbances 
minimized by serving him well-planned meals to be eaten 
under favorable conditions. In view of the fact that fast- 
growing children frequently need more food than dieir 
mothers, care should be taken that the child does not eat 
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too large a volume at one time. He should obtain his 
caloric requirement in four or five regularly planned meals. 

The children’s interest in active games tends to encourage 
sufficient outdoor exercise. As a rule, evening parties do 
not yet tempt these youngsters to keep late hours, although 
the movies sometimes do. They are likely to get the eight 
and a half to ten hours of sleep usually recommended for 
children of these ages. 

Prevention of Disease and Accidents. — It is no longer 
necessary for children to have the various communicable 
diseases in order to be immune to them. Accordingly, the 
old policy of failing to protect children against measles, 
whooping cough, and similar diseases with the idea that it 
is a good thing for them to have these disorders and “get 
them over with” has been abandoned. There appears to be 
some agreement regarding the value and nature of the 
tuberculin test, and the Schick and the Dick reactions. 
Tuberculin tests have revealed cases that further examina- 
tions have shown to have lesions. In a survey of 9,482 chil- 
dren of a rural county the highest percentage of demon- 
strable lesions occurred in groups aged six, eight, nine, 
ten, and twelve years. Kereszturi and Park ^ reported that 
the death rate from tuberculosis was cut to one-fourth 
through the use of the BCG vaccine. It appears to be safe 
for children and is being increasingly used as an additional 
factor in the prevention of tuberculosis. The control of 
whooping cough with serum and vaccine is being studied 
intensively. 

If a child has not yet been vaccinated for smallpox, he 
should have the protection which vaccination gives from 
this dread disease. He should be tested for susceptibility to 
diphtheria by means of the Schick test, and if he is not 
immune, he should be safeguarded by some form of anti- 
toxin or toxoid. 

Less progress has been made in accident prevention. Ap- 

5 Camille Kereszturi and W. H. Park, **Use of BCG Vaccine against Tuber- 
culosis in Children: Eight Years’ Experience/' American Review Tuberculosis, 
XXXIV (October, 1936), 437-456. 
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proximately one-fifth of the total deaths for various age 
groups bet^veen two and twenty-nine years in 1952 were 
due to accidents, and the total number of accidental deaths 
is increasing each year. The number of deaths and injuries 
for the preadolescent age group is extremely large. Some 
encouragement may be derived, however, from recent statis- 
tics which show a decrease in accidents in the case of children 
even though the total accident rate is increasing. Many 
cities with sound safety programs have been able to reduce 
accidents approximately 20 to 30 per cent. Education and 
preventive measures appear to be getting results. 

MOTOR SKILLS AND GAMES 

Motor Ability, — Growth in motor ability during this 
stage of development is indicated by tests as well as by the 
systematic observation of children over a period of years. 
Tests of motor ability for children of school age are numer- 
ous. Among the best known tests of small-muscle control 
and dexterity are tests of tapping with the fingers, the Sten- 
quist mechanical assembly test, Minnesota paper form-board, 
and O’Connor wiggly block. 

The speed of tapping, which is one indication of small- 
muscle control, increases from one-third to two-fifths be- 
tween the ages of six and twelve, and there is still room for 
improvement. By the end of childhood the course of de- 
velopment of the larger muscles of shoulder, arm, and wrist 
appears to have approached adult levels more closely than 
has speed of finger movement. 

Such limited measures of motor control, however, are not 
very useful because they seem to be unrelated to anything 
of real importance in the life of the child and do not link 
up with his basic motor equipment. Measures of physical 
achievement supply more practical information regarding 
motor development. Rogers ® devised a battery of six tests 
which included strength of grip, strength of back and legs, 

6 Frederick Rand Rogers, Tests and Measurement Programs in the Re* 
direction of Physical Education. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1927. 
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vital capacity, push-ups on parallel bars and pull-ups and 
chinning on rings. Boys show substantial increases in this 
strength index during the postprimary-preadolescent years. 
Of the twenty items of the Brace motor ability test ^ the 
nine-year-old boys and girls examined passed about 7.5; the 
ten-year-olds, 9; the eleven-year-olds, 11; and the twelve- 
year-olds, 12 tests. 

In general, they are eager, active, and alert, and have good 
control of their bodies. They are able to run fast and to get 
their wind again quickly. They acquire skill in sports 
readily. For example, one twelve-year-old boy, who previ- 
ously had had no experience in water sports, during his 
two months at camp learned to swim 100 yards in excellent 
form and to handle a canoe and rowboat expertly. 

Play Interests. — Children’s interest in play has been ac- 
counted for in a number of reasonable ways: as a release 
of surplus energy, preparation for adult life, escape from 
conflict or boredom, spontaneous activity engaged in for its 
own sake, a biological need, and a psychological need. The 
play life of a child is an index of his social maturity and 
reveals his personality more clearly than any other activity. 
An increased emphasis is being placed upon diagnosis and 
therapy through play activities. In many child guidance 
clinics a playroom is provided in which children’s reactions 
to different kinds of play material may be observed and the 
play material may be used to release tensions and develop 
insight. 

Although the nature of children’s play varies with the 
environment, surveys of children’s play interests have been 
sufficiently extensive to warrant certain generalizations. The 
peak of variety in play activities appears to be in the ninth 
year. After the tenth year a rather sharp decline becomes 
apparent in the number of play activities reported to have 
been engaged in during a week’s time. Freedom to engage 
in a wider range of activities takes children out of their 
own homes to the hillsides to build caves; to the woods to 

7 David K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability, pp. 2, S, 129. New York: A, S. 
Barnes and Company, 1927. 
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climb trees, gather nuts, construct cabins, make camphres; 
to the town to buy parts for radio sets and watch the big 
machines at work erecting new buildings; to the pond for 
skating and swimming; and all over the surrounding country 
or city streets on foot or on bicycles and roller skates. There 
is scarcely a play activity that some ten-year-olds do not 
check, w^hereas many of the activities, such as playing with 
kites, tops, marbles, drop out of the picture as the boys and 
girls grow older. However, individual differences in variety 
of play interests are evident. Some children engage in fewer 
.than ten activities while others engage in almost one hun- 
dred kinds of recreation during a single week. 

There is little co-operative teamwork at six years. Chil- 
dren of eight likewise play few organized games. Up to 
ten years of age other children are considered as auxiliaries 
to the game rather than as an integral part of it. At no 
age, however, is play exclusively social or individualistic. 
By ten years of age, under favorable conditions, the boys 
have become interested in teamwork, show' more loyalty to 
their team, and play a larger number of organized games 
like football. 

This interest in the team partly accounts for the increase 
in popularity of ball games from nine to sixteen years. Dur- 
ing these years playing ball takes precedence over games 
of chase and playing with toys. Although the chasing ele- 
ment in games still is prominent, to it has been added skill 
in throwing and catching and participation in more compli- 
cated group organization. 

Imaginative play decreases during this age period. To the 
motherly little child dolls and their accessories are 

pretty much what a walnut or a ball of wool is to a kitten — a com- 
pound of real and earnest, of a make-believe that is also a pantomime 

of coining events.® 

The rapid decline in doll play during the end of the post- 
primary period is illustrated by the percentage of girls of 

8 Walter de la Mare, Early One Morning in the Spring, p. 218. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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different ages reported to have played with dolls, doll clothes, 
and doll carriages during one week; ® 


Number 
of Cases 

Age Group 

Per Cent Report 
ing Doll Play 

296 

Eight-year-olds 

64 

457 

Nine-year-olds 

65 

590 

Ten-year-olds 

57 

677 

Eleven-year-olds 

44 

881 

T wel ve-year-olds 

25 

767 

Thirteen-year-olds 

8 


Boys probably would show a similar decline in their interest 
in playing cops and robbers, G-men, and cowboys. At 
thirteen or fourteen there is a marked falling off in interest 
in childhood games, but no abrupt cessation of any specific 
play activity for all children at any age level. 

Boys and girls in the fourth to eighth grades have ex- 
pressed the following preferences for certain physical 
activities; 

Fourth grade: baseball, dodge ball, jumping rope, soccer, 
hide-and-seek, Black Tom, rubber man. 

Fifth grade: basketball goal shooting (Boys), waning interest 
in stunts and rhythms. 

Sixth grade and above: basketball goal shooting, high jump 
(Boys), fistball, nine-court basketball, volley ball, social 
dancing. 

In reading studies of play interests, it must be remembered 
that the preferences expressed depend a great deal upon the 
opportunities for play in the children’s environment. Dif- 
ferences between boys and girls in play interests appear to 
be greater between the ages of eight and ten than at any 
other age period. This tendency probably is part of a gen- 
eral social divergence of the two sexes at this time. During 
adolescence they are more alike in their preferred forms of 
play, although the boys tend to engage in more vigorous 

» Harvey C. Lehman, Study of Doll ,PIay in Relation to the Onset of 
Pubescence/' The Pedagogical Seminaiy and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XXXIV (March, 1927), 72-76. 

John K. Norton and Margaret Alltucker Norton, Foundations of Curricu- 
lum Building, pp. 150-152. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1936. 
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play and in play involving competition, dexterity, and skill 
whereas the girls tend to engage in less violent physical 
activities. At all ages, however, girls are usually forced by 
public opinion to restrict their activities to a greater degree 
than boys. 

Bright children include in their repertoire the play activi- 
ties of dull children, but spend much more time in reading. 
Superior children tend to be less interested in competitive 
games and to prefer more mature games. They are usually 
superior in play information. 

Changes in play interests are gradual. Differences in social 
participation between age groups are smaller than differences 
among individuals of the same age. Although they follow 
the general trends indicated, play interests overlap from age 
to age and vary with the surrounding culture. A survey 
made by the National Recreation Association in twenty 
cities revealed a large percentage of children on the streets, 
regardless of the density of the population. Many of the 
children were just idling. Unless there is a strong counter- 
attraction and good supervision, children will play on the 
streets in preference to other places. Of the children seen 
playing, relatively few were taking part in organized games. 
Some of the play activities popular in tenement districts 
were bonfires, craps, marbles (for keeps) , hopscotch, leaping 
over milk cans, jumping rope, and baseball. 

Many popular play activities require skill, strength, and 
speed. Children of this age are willing to practice in order 
to acquire the desired proficiency. Gymnasium work, which 
gives opportunities for learning and testing the skills gained, 
is welcomed. Races that are timed, high and broad jumps 
that are measured, competitive games with definite scores 
posted, and stunts — all these activities please boys of nine 
to twelve years of age. 

Girls enjoy folk dancing and a realistic type of dramatiza- 
tion. Frequently, they like cooking better than their 
seventh- and eighth-grade sisters. They like sewing, too, if 
tlie articles made are interesting. Constructing and furnish- 
ing playhouses, cooking, and sewing are valuable not only 
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for developing motor skill but also for acquiring knowledge 
in related subject-matter fields. 

Boys like lessons in woodworking and general science. 
They find making radio sets, tinkering with bicycles, electric 
bells, and other kinds of mechanical devices, fascinating 
occupations. Daring exploits frequently follow their con- 
structive activity. Lloyd W. Bertaud, when twelve years 
old, constructed a glider and flew 1,000 feet off a California 
cliff. 

The best play activities for children would give pleasure 
and at the same time carry over into adult life. Examples 
of such activities might be: pitching horseshoes or playing 
quoits, skating, swimming, cooking, assuming full responsi- 
bility for pets, doing useful odd jobs in the house and out 
of doors, hiking, studying nature and music. During this 
age period skill in playing the piano, violin, or other musical 
instruments should be developed to a considerable extent 
by children who are interested in music. Their sense of 
rhythm, discrimination of sound, associative memory, and 
muscular control are almost as good as they will ever be. 
Moreover, they have more time to practice than they will 
have later when they enter upon the wider relationships and 
duties of adolescence. 

Through free individual play in the primary period chil- 
dren should have established habits of being willing to play 
with others, to take turns, and to play fair. Through group 
games in this postprimary period they should develop obedi- 
ence to rules, courage, resourcefulness, concentration, co- 
op'eration, and willingness to endure drudgery in order to 
gain skill. 

The development of beneficial play preference is influ- 
enced by the interests of parents, by the play equipment 
and opportunities in the neighborhood, and by the kind of 
supervision provided. Interest often develops from skills; 
it subsequently decreases because much of the play of chil- 
dren includes repetition without instruction. As a result, 
slight improvement is made. 

Direction of children's play activities should not take the 
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form of regimentation. It should rather suggest and make 
provision for interesting possibilities which a good leader 
could invest with dignity. He xvould make certain that par- 
ticipation in them brought satisfaction to the child. 

Children's Collections, — Interest in collecting tends to be 
prevalent at about ten years of age for boys and eleven 
years of age for girls. Charles Darwin had already become 
a passionate collector of shells, seals, coins, and minerals in 
his early school years. The two main reasons w’hy children 
make collections are to keep articles for future need and 
because of an interest inherent in the collection itself. Even 
the remembering of facts is a kind of collecting. 

Probably more than half of the children between nine and 
fourteen have collections. The kind of things collected de- 
pends upon the environment and the age of the children, 
and is determined more or less accidentally. Children can 
be taught to collect important and interesting things, if they 
are educated with regard to their meaning and value. One 
fifth grade became intensely interested in making geography 
scrap books. The children’s collections were not only large 
but also well selected and organized. Undirected children 
will often collect worthless things of slight educational value, 
which they jumble together. With some guidance they will 
collect material that vivifies facts and gives experience in 
organization and classification. Boys and girls collect many 
of the same kinds of things, although collections of marbles, 
stamps, guns, and flashlights are more characteristic of boys 
and paper dolls, school work, pictures of movie stars, letters, 
photos, and four-leaf clovers are more likely to be found 
in the collections of girls. Stamp collections hai^e potential 
educational value and may become a financially profitable 
hobby. Even though the objects collected may not be im- 
portant, th^e process of collecting serves a need of the child. 

Collecting is a short cut to all kinds of knowledge and learning; to 
systematic habits of the mind and discriminating habits of the senses. 
It trains the eye, practices taste and judgment and is a godsend in an 
unddy world.^^ 

11 Walter de la Mare, op. cit,, p. 226. 
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Kirkpatrick has described these years as the period of 
'‘competitive socialization.” This term calls attention to the 
keen competitive spirit and the growth in co-operation and 
group spirit that is being gradually developed but does not 
gain prominence in this period. The term “Big Injun” 
age, also used to describe this period, calls attention to the 
delight which many children of these ages show in campfires, 
scouting, hunting, and other primitive activities. 

HANDWRITING 

Handwiiting no longer is revered as an art; it is primarily 
a means of communication.^^ Increasingly, its place is being 
usurped by the typewriter with obviously good results. In 
the elementary schools the typewriter appears to be a valu- 
able educational instrument which children enjoy using. 
Handwriting, however, is still far from being obsolete. It is 
used in many business firms and in large numbers of per- 
sonal notes. It has not declined to a point where legible 
and fairly rapid handwriting is not needed at times by many 
persons. 

How well should letters to friends be written? Actually, 
they are not very well written. In one study the hani 
writing used by adults in social correspondence was found 
to be, on the average, not higher than quality No. 50 on the 
Ayres Measuring Scale (see copy of part of scale on page 
341) . Housekeepers’ handwriting was of this average qual- 
ity. Elementary school teachers’ writing was better than this 
average. The handwriting of clergymen’s and physicians’ 
letters was the poorest, being about quality 35, which is 
the average quality of the handwriting of second-grade chil- 
dren. Eighty-five per cent of the judges considered quality 
60 adequate for social correspondence. 

In commercial writing a higher quality was found. Ac- 

12 Norton and Norton, op. cit,, pp. 215-271. 

12 John G. Kirk, “Handwriting Survey to Determine Grade Standards, “ 
The Journal of Educational Research, XIII (March, 1926), 181-188, and 
(April, 1926), 259-272. 
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cordingly, a standard of 70 on the Ayres Scale v/as set for 
those '^vho tvish to engage in commercial pursuits. 

On the basis of specimens taken near the end ot the second 
term in the Philadelphia schools the following grade stand- 
ards were proposed: 

For grade IV, speed (letters per minute), 55; quality (on the 
Ayres Scale), 50, 

For grade V, speed, 65; quality, 55, 

For grade VI, speed, 70; quality, 60. 

On the Thorndike Handwriting Scale the following stand- 
ards are suggested: 

For grade IV, quality 8 at 50 letters per minute. 

For grade V, quality 9 at 60 letters per minute, 

For grade VI, quality 10 at 68 letters per minute. 

These standards do not demand the copybook perfection 
formerly aimed at, but are practical standards of rapid and 
legible writing for everyday use. To the objectives of legi- 
bility and reasonable speed should be added ease, the desire 
to wTite well and automatically in situations requiring writ- 
ing, adaptability to diifferent purposes and mediums, and a 
critical evaluation of one’s w^riting. 

Special attention should be paid to the writing of numbers 
and names, for these important items are frequently Tvritten 
illegibly by adults. 

DRAWING 

Drawing is a form of expression. There is a close relation- 
ship between concept development as expressed in children’s 
draivings and their intelligence. Draivings made by children 
wdth mental diseases appear to differ in content and quality 
from those drawn by normal children. For example, many 
short and broken lines may be indicative of restlessness and 
emotional infantilism. Mott constructed scales by which 
the 562 drawings of 138 children w^ere scored as expressive 

i^Sina M. Mott, *The Development of Concepts (a Study of Children’s 
Drawings),” The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
XLVIII (March, 1936), 199-214. 
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of such traits as quickness to respond to a situation, participa- 
tion in activities, association with others, and awareness of 
the environment. The scores so obtained showed a substan- 
tial positive correlation with the Marston test of personality. 

Up to nine years of age children tend to draw from mem- 
ory and prefer to sketch the human figure. After nine years 
of age they give more attention to correct representation of a 
variety of objects. These tendencies, of course, vary with 
the instruction they have had and the kind of stimulation 
of esthetic interest in their environment. 

Children are more critical of their drawings in this period. 
They are now less easily satisfied with their results than 
they were in the primary period. They see how poorly they 
have translated on paper or canvas or with clay or other 
media the glimpses of beauty that have come to them. 
Hence, many children’s artistic careers end in this period. 
There is no social pressure that requires drawing ability. 
The average adult is not ashamed to admit he cannot draw. 
A child doing good work in other subjects rarely fails to be 
promoted on the basis of deficiency in drawing. Since slight 
pressure is put on ability to draw, children tend to stop try- 
ing if the results they have obtained are unsatisfactory to 
themselves and have been criticized by others. The teacher 
may help the child over this drawing plateau by (1) in- 
structing him in the use of materials, so that he will see 
that he is really gaining in technique, (2) acquainting him 
with some art that is a little better but not too much better 
than his own, (3) discussing with him the principles of de- 
sign and color, (4) encouraging his successful attempts, and 
(5) criticizing his work in a constructive and friendly way. 

Artistic effort should not be allowed to decline in this 
period. It may be directed into many avenues, such as letter- 
ing, making posters, decorating articles of furniture or cloth- 
ing, designing costumes, and drawing maps and, diagrams. 
Art work in the schools should give the pupils pleasure in 
creating pictures and designs, appreciation of beauty in 
everyday surroundings, as well as a clearer perception of 
form, line, and color in natural objects, pictures, and articles 
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of practical use. Moreover, cases of exceptional artistic 
ability and vocational aptitudes in this field should be dis- 
covered and developed. 

Modern art courses rightly emphasize appreciation of 
beauty in everyday life — in dress, in houses and house 
furnishing, in city planning and gardens. One major objec- 
tive of art education is to build a more beautiful America.^^ 
This objective is for every pupil. As a consumer of art he 
should be interested in art processes as well as in the prod- 
ucts which he purchases with good taste and judgment. The 
talented pupil who will produce the art of the future should 
be discovered and have varied technical experience which 
will lay a good foundation for the specific work in which 
he will specialize eventually. The students gifted along this 
line should be placed in an environment in which they will 
have inspiration, freedom, and instruction. 

LANGUAGE 

Interest in language is still strong in this period. The 
vocabulary should increase rapidly and sentences should im- 
prove in grammatical correctness, terseness, and fluency. 

Factors Related to the Development of Language, — The 
meaning of abstract words, such as goodness, beauty, justice, 
is difficult to acquire and to transmit because each individ- 
ual's experiences have been different. A child's idea of good 
depends upon his experience with good persons. To some 
individuals the concept of beauty has come through nature; 
to others, through music; and to still others, through kin- 
esthetic association. Schools have used symbols too exten- 
sively in place of experience and the organization of that 
experience. Such a derived understanding of symbols is less 
adequate than direct experience. 

The child’s language ability is related to both general 
intelligence and cultural background. His mental alertness 
determines the extent to which he will profit by the kind 
and quality of the language that he hears. It has been 
estimated that there is a difference in linguistic develop- 
. 15 Norton and Norton, pp. 443-469. 
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ment equivalent to about eight months between the children 
of the upper social classes and those of the lower social 
classes. A ten-year-old child rvho in early childhood has 
acquired incorrect habits of speech which are inappropriate 
for his present environment is definitely handicapped. One 
intelligent youngster developed two languages, one for use 
in school and the other for use at home and on the street. 
In school he was marked A in oral English at the very time 
he was using such expressions as “I ain’t got nothin’ ” out of 
school. Habits of wrong grammar and, to an even greater 
extent, habits of incorrect articulation are extremely diffi- 
cult to eradicate once they have been firmly established. 

The age of a child’s associates likewise is related to his 
language development. In this respect younger children 
have an advantage. They gain a great deal from their con- 
versations with older brothers and sisters whose language 
is in advance of theirs, but not too far ;ibove their level. 
Twins, lacking this stimulation, tend to be relatively re- 
tarded in language development. Occasionally, they fail 
to acquire adult language because they have developed a 
secret language which meets most of their social needs. Asso- 
ciation with cultured adults is an important factor in the 
language development of older children. 

The study of a child’s language throws light on his total 
personality. The purpose for which he uses language — 
whether to attain social ends, or merely to communicate, 
or to express personal power, or to display his knowledge 
or self-importance is significant. The scope and precision 
of his verbal expression indicates his habits of thought. The 
answers he makes to questions and his spontaneous remarks 
give adults an idea of the way the world appears to him. 
Thus, language reveals the personality to a remarkable 
extent. 

Growth of Vocabulary. — During these preadolescent 
years the child’s vocabulary should grow in size, vividness, 
and precision. It has been estimated that six-year-old chil- 
dren, on the average, have a vocabulary of approximately 
2,500 words. The vocabulary estimated from the Binet test 
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is 5,400 ’^cords for ten-year-old and 7,200 for tv;eIve-year-old 
children. Cuff reported the following vocabulary £or chib 
dren in different grades, as measured by his \ocabiilary test: 


Grade 

Cases 

Vocabulary 

3 

117 

7,425 

4 

120 

10,395 

5 

117 

12,460 

6 

104 

13,965 

7 

99 

14,910 

8 

96 

16,800 


A more rigorous test of vocabulary knowledge is that of 
formulating adequate definitions of the words. An unusu- 
ally bright boy of nine years has been known to give sat- 
isfactory definitions of 6,000 words; a boy of ten, 10,000. 
These, however, are exceptional cases. Many textbooks 
now in use in the first diree grades carry a vocabulary 
load of 5,000 different ^vords. It is evident from a study of 
the words used by children in written composition and in 
oral speech that the vocabulary they actually use is far 
below these estimated vocabularies and that there is a wide 
gap between the ivords they know^ and the words they use. 
On a fifteen-minute free-association test a steady increase 
xvas observ^ed from an average of seventy-three words for 
second grade children to 191 for children in the eighth 
grade. Both the number of words recognized and the num- 
ber of words used increases at least until mental maturity. 

As the children grow older, the percentage of nouns and 
interjections in their conversations tend to decrease, with a 
corresponding increase in the percentages of verbs, adverbs, 
adjectives, pronouns, prepositions, and conjunctions. Un- 
fortunately, the language of older children tends to be 
less concrete and vivid than that of little children, although 
what is lost in picturesqueness may be gained in clarity. 

It seems to be easy for children of these ages to acquire 
new words as well as to learn new facts in geography and 

16 Noel B. Cuff, **VocabuIary Tests,” The Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, XXI (March, 1930), 212-220. 

17 E. W. Dolch, “Grade Vocabularies,” The Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XVI (June, 1927), 16-26. 
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to memorize poetry. Their interest in a wide range of read- 
ing also is an important factor in increasing their vocabu- 
lary. In the primary grades the reading should deal largely 
with familiar experiences. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades the use of unfamiliar experiences and new words in 
the reading is advocated to increase the size and vividness 
of the vocabulary. Firsthand experiences, however, still con- 
tribute most to the vitality of a child’s vocabulary. 

Grammatical Correctness, — The Charters' Diagnostic 
Language T ests indicate a noticeable degree of progress, 
under typical school conditions, from Grade IV to Grade VI 
in correcting grammatical errors. In the “Miscellaneous A 
Test” consisting of a variety of errors, such as He is badder 
than Ij She dresses nice, I only need one pin in this dress, 
the average number of sentences corrected in an accepted 
manner was 9.3 for grade IV, 11.6 for grade V, and 16.5 for 
grade VI. In another page of forty different errors, such as 
I ain't got any, I don't want no more, T ain't true, the aver- 
age score in the third gi^ade was only 7.9 sentences. In the 
fourth grade the score increased to 17.8; in the fifth, to 22.0; 
and in the sixth, to 27.3. In the test of incorrect usage of 
verbs containing such errors as we was on time, we laid down 
last night, has the bell rang?, there was likewise a marked 
improvement from Grades III to VII. The scores on the 
test of correct use of pronouns also increased. 

Special Forms of Speech. — Secret languages such as “pig 
Latin” appear in this period. This interest in secret lan- 
guage might be sublimated into an interest in the study of 
a foreign language in these grades, if it is taught in such a 
way as to fit the children’s level of maturity. 

Slang is an undesirable form of expression which begins 
to appear in this period. “The rest of the gang uses slang” 
is to a ten-year-old sufficient reason for adopting it. Striking 
and unusual occurrences such as are met in the child’s larger 
world demand expressive words. Forceful, vivid slang 
should be retained in the particular situations to which it 

IS For Grades III to XII. Published by the Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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is appropriate. It is a contribution to cur contemporary 
language. No other words express so tersely the idea of 
being face to face with an insurmountable difficulty as the 
phrase ‘‘up against it.’* One way of combating slang is to 
help the children find expressive words to substitute for the 
overuse of silly expressions. For example, they should find 
forceful and more specifically descriptive words that can be 
used instead of you're all wet, the cat's whiskers, bum. Oh 
boy!, hot stuff, it's the tops, it's a Lulu, and the like. The 
kind of slang which should be prevented from gaining head- 
way in this period is the kind which is ungrammatical, 
vulgar, or used indiscriminately on all occasions. By sub- 
stituting expressive words for slang and uninteresting con- 
ventional expressions, a good start is made in enlarging and 
enriching the vocabulary and thus progressing beyond “the 
moron level of conversation.” 

Swearing is another undesirable language response which 
may make its appearance in this period. One undesirable 
result of swearing is a changed attitude toward the Deity. 
Young children use such words imitatively at first, probably 
without half understanding their meaning. If the words 
produce a startling, exciting effect on some adult, children 
tend to repeat the experiment. If the words are ignored, a 
child may drop them of his o^vn accord. One day a pre- 
school child walked into his father’s room and called joy- 
fully, “Well, Godandamn.” His father was somewhat 
amazed, but after the usual greetings, he said, “Where did 
you hear ‘Godandamn’?” “Jackie taught me to say it,” the 
youngster told him. “What does it mean?” “Jackie says it 
means, ‘Well, isn’t this grand?’ ” After his father had sug- 
gested that he use the latter phrase, the small boy substituted 
it willingly for the one which had little meaning to him. 

In the case of older children the most satisfactory treat- 
ment seems to be to make them feel that swearing is imma- 
ture and inappropriate in certain situations rather than 
immoral. Children should learn to discriminate among 
types of speech and recognize when each is appropriate. 
There is church language, school language, home language. 
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play' language. Expressive language, so long as it is not 
stereotyped, has its place in certain situations. But it is 
part of the individual’s social adjustment to keep each type 
in its appointed place. One does not swear at school. On 
the other hand, one is not expected to keep uppermost in 
one’s mind grammatically correct usage while playing tennis. 
The large amount of swearing among soldiers may be at- 
tributed in part to the high degree of nervous tension under 
which they serve. Civil life provides more varied outlets 
for pent-up feeling, such as vigorous physical activity and 
other forms of expressive speech. The boy should think of 
swearing not as something that distinguishes him as a man 
of the world, but as something entirely out of place and 
inappropriate in the majority of situations. 

Creative Writing. — According to the Binet test nine- 
year-olds can find rhymes for given words. According to 
reports of language activities in certain schools children in 
grades four to eight can write exceptionally good poetry and 
vivid prose. 

The following poem was written by a twelve-year-old 
boy: 

Swallows 

The air is thick with swarms of swallows 
High among the clouds, 

Flying all in crowds; 

Up the hills and down the hollows 

Swarms of swooping, swerving swallows. 

Burnished, dark blue, darting swallows, 

Sailing o'er the sea, 

Flying blithe and free; 

Every bird the next one follows, 

Swarms of flying, floating swallows. 

— George R. (age 12). The Perse School, Cambridge, England 

SPELLING 

Beginning with the third grade, children write mor^ 
letters, compositions, and reports of various kinds than previ- 

19 Lucia Burton Morse, “Young Pegasus,” Progressive Education, V (Janu- 
ary-February-March, 1928), 51. 
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ousiy. This activity necessitates ability to spell the ^vords 
used, and incidentally motivates instruction in spelling- 

instruction in spelling should, first of all, be individual- 
ized and given in response to a felt need. It is ritting and 
natural that pupils should be initiated by learning to spell 
the words they will want to use. To make note of the words 
individual children need to know how to write is one of the 
best ways of building spelling lists appropriate to the mental 
maturity of each pupil. Such lists may be supplemented and 
checked by standardized lists based upon scientific studies 
of '^v^ords most frequently used in writing and those most 
frequently misspelled.^o 

The successful speller, as described in one investigation,^! 
was systematic in his attack on words, looked discriminately 
at w^ords, re-enforced his first impression by visualizing and 
vocalizing the words, and checked the accuracy of his spell- 
ing against the study list. He w’as eager to study and en- 
joyed it, concentrated well, showed good motor control, was 
good at writing, and showed initiative. The poor speller, 
on the contrary, lacked self-direction and initiative, a sys- 
tematic method of attack and organization. He tended to 
be careless and indiflFerent, and habitually mispronounced 
tvords. Diagnostic and remedial methods help to detect 
specific spelling deficiencies and possible causes of the diffi- 
culties.-^ 

During this age period children may be expected not only 
to increase the number of words they can spell correctly but 

20 F. S. Breed, ‘The Words to Be Taught in Spelling,” Elementary English 
Review, IV (April, 1927), 97-101. 

W. H. Coleman, A Critique of Spelling Vocabulary Investigation. Greeley, 
Colorado: Colorado State Teachers College, 1931. 

J. A. Fitzgerald, “The Vocabulary of Children’s Letters Written in Life 
Outside the School,” Elementary School Journal, XXXIV (January, 1934), 
358-370. 

Ernest Horn, A Basic Writing Vocabulary. Iowa City, Iowa: University of 
Iowa, 1926. 

21 S. Atkin, “The Learning Indices and Study Methods of School Children 
in Spelling.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Minnesota. 

22 Arthur I. Gates and David H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling 
Manual. A Handbook for Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937. 
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also to take more and more responsibility for improving 
their spelling.^* They should develop a better method of 
observing idiosyncrasies in difficult words and of attacking 
unfamiliar words by means of phonograms, analysis in terms 
of familiar words, and spelling rules. They should become 
increasingly responsible for making their own lists of words 
to be mastered and should acquire a “spelling conscience” 
which will deter them from letting misspelled words in 
their written material go unchecked. Acquiring these atti- 
tudes and habits of study is a more important accomplish- 
ment than memorizing a mere list of words. 

READING 

The intensive attention given to reading in the first three 
grades, in many schools, later begins to waver and gradually 
dies out. By the time the pupil reaches the end of the 
elementary school, active efforts to improve reading skills 
have ceased. This should not be. There is need of-a sys- 
tematic development of reading skills appropriate to each 
rung of the educational ladder from kindergarten to gradu- 
ate school. Attention should be given to the readiness of 
individual pupils for each new step, and, all along the line, 
reading should be emphasized as a pleasure and a thought- 
getting process. 

Reading for Different Purposes. — In addition to seeking 
sheer enjoyment from reading, children use reading in many 
other ways in the elementary grades. In geography and 
liistory they are required to read sometimes to get the mai n 
points, sometimes to learn detailed facts, sometimes to dis- 
cover reasons why certain conditions exist, and to organize 
their knowledge around big problems. In other subjects 
they frequently need to read a number of books in order to 
prepare a report or to obtain facts with which to supplement 
class discussion. As they read they must learn to distinguish 
between important and unimportant facts. They must fre- 
quently read to find the answers to definite questions. In 
arithmetic, ability to read problems with comprehension is 
2a Norton and Norton, op. cU., p. 294. 
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an important factor in the successful solution of the prob- 
lems. In English children should read a great deal for pleas- 
ure and appreciation. Each of these purposes demands a 
specific technic and requires a different rate of reading. 
After the fundamental skills are mastered, the child should 
pay special attention to acquiring skill in reading for differ- 
ent purposes. The teacher of every subject should give 
instruction in methods of reading her subject matter. 

Reading Skills to Be Developed, — A graded list of specific 
reading abilities to be developed in each grade, appropriate 
to the pupil’s stage of development and the activities engaged 
in has not yet been scientifically determined. However, 
for the postprimary grades the following skills have been 
suggested: 

1. To find and be able to state the central thought of a 
selection. 

2. To give facts and supporting details. 

3. To find facts to support or refute a certain point of view. 

4. To follow directions wdth reasonable speed and accuracy. 

5. To follow the sequences of related events. 

6. To find data with which to answer specific questions and 
otherwise be able to locate information. 

7. To draw conclusions from materials read. 

8. To discover problems for further study. 

9. To enjoy esthetic values. 

10. To select and evaluate material read. 

11. To organize material read. 

12. To evaluate readily and accurately which parts of the ma- 
terial read should be remembered and how it can best 
be kept in mind. 

13. To extend one’s experience and stimulate one’s thinking. 

14. To comprehend material presented in the form of simple 
tables, graphs, and charts. 

15. To develop permanent interests in reading. 

16. To read as rapidly as is consistent with an adequate under- 
standing of the material. 


Oral Reading, — When it was discovered that at about the 
fourth grqde the curve of silent reading rate begins to forge 
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ahead o£ the curve of oral reading rate, the danger of retard- 
ing progress by having pupils continue too long to read 
aloud was recognized. Thereupon, the pendulum swung to 
the opposite extreme of giving practically no attention to 
oral reading. The danger in this extreme reaction, in turn, 
was recognized, and oral reading is at present beginning to 
occupy its rightful place in the total reading program. 

Oral reading has social value. It is a means of sharing 
one*s enjoyment of reading with others. As a check on accu- 
racy of reading it has definite diagnostic value. Without 
a check on comprehension, however, it may become merely 
an exercise in word pronunciation. Persisted in too long it 
encourages excessive vocalization and retards the rate of 
silent reading which forges ahead of oral reading during 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grade. The slight increase in 
rate of oral reading from grade five to grade , six indicates 
that children have almost attained their maximum speed in 
oral reading in this period. The eye movement habits of 
pupils in these grades in oral reading as compared with 
silent reading show that in number of fixation pauses per 
line — the factor that largely determines rate of reading — 
silent reading has the advantage. The backward, regressive 
movements, which likewise slow up the rate of reading, are 
about equally numerous in both oral and silent reading. 

Silent Reading. — The large majority of adult reading is 
silent and for that reason alone deserves emphasis. On the 
school level a general estimate has been made revealing a 
rate of 150 words per minute for the third grade and 250 
words per minute for the sixth grade. Average scores for 
rate and comprehension accompany every standardized read- 
ing test. Those specific scores for a given type of reading 
material are more meaningful than any average figures, for 
the rate of silent reading varies greatly with the kind of 
material and print, the child’s interest in the material, the 
purpose for which he reads it, and his familiarity with the 
general field. Stories can be read more quickly than general 
science, and general science more quickly than problems in 
arithmetic. 
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It is not rate, however, but comprehension that should be 
emphasized. Effective methods of comprehending the 
thought of a passage should be stressed. The rate of recre- 
ational reading may be expected to improve throughout the 
elementary school, and new reading skills may gradually be 
acquired. 

Individual Differences in Reading Ability. — Any read- 
ing test administered in any typical fifth grade class reveals 
a wide range of ability. Some children will be at practically 
the zero level of reading ability, others xrill be found at each 
grade level reaching up to adult proficiency. One pupil 
in ten seconds may read a passage for which another pupil 
requires two minutes. Consequently, he is able to complete 
in five minutes an assignment over which the other pupil 
may need to puzzle for an hour. 

Individual differences in reading ability that are closely 
associated with general intelligence are not, in general, 
ironed out by instruction. After four years of almost con- 
stant remedial work, Hildreth found that the reading 
achievement curves for seven children, while showing im- 
provement in every case, maintained about the same rank 
in the group as at the beginning. 

Favorite Books. — A number of studies have been made 
of children’s reading interests,-^ ^vhich yielded evidence to 

2^ Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s: A Modern Interpretation, 
pp. 350-351. Minneapolis, Minn.: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1936. 

25 Fannie W. Dunn (Chairman), Materials of Instruction. Eighth Year- 
book of the Department of Super\1sors and Directors of Instruction. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

B. L. Johnson, “Children’s Reading Interests as Related to Sex and Grade 
in School,” School Review, XL (April, 1932), 257-272. 

Arthur M. Jordan, Children*s Interests in Reading (revised edition). 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina, 1926. 

Thomas J. Lancaster, “A Study of the Voluntary Reading of Pupils in 
Grades IV-VIII,” The Elementary School Journal, XXVIII (March, 1928), 
525-537. 

May Lazar, The Reading Interests, Activities, and Opportunities of Bright, 
Average, and Dull Pupils. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1937. 

Helen K. Mackintosh* A Critical Study of Children's Choices in Poetry. 
Studies in Education, Vol. 7, No, 4. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 
1932. (Continued on next page.) 
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show that during the elementary school years, reading inter- 
ests develop with increase in age. The greatest changes 
occur in early adolescence. 

Gates 26 has called attention ‘ to four important factors 
influencing a child’s choice of books — the physical make-up 
of the book, the vocabulary burden, the type of content, 
and the literary character. Other things being equal, chil- 
dren of these ages prefer good clear print, action pictures, 
short paragraphs, and a reasonably small size. New and 
difficult words should be introduced gradually in a context 
of familiar vocabulary. The most interesting content ap- 
pears to include surprise, action, animalness, conversation, 
children’s humor, and plot. The kind of reading pupils in 
grades four to eight, especially boys, find most interesting 
is dramatic action, adventure, and heroic qualities. Fairy 
and supernatural elements decrease in interest in the latter 
part of this period. ‘Interesting repetition” and “availa- 
bility for dramatization” — qualities which have high inter- 
est value in the primary grades, — seem to make less appeal 
after the third grade. 

SELECTED READING LIST FOR 
PREADOLESCENTS 

Andersen, Hans Christian. Anderserfs Fairy Tales (James edition). 
Newly translated from the Danish by M. R. James, O.M., Provost 
of Eton. With 24 illustrations in color by Christian Jackson. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1931, $3.00, 466 p. 

Bacon, Peggy. Mischief in Mayfield. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1933, $1.75, xi + 177 p. 

Barrie, James M. Peter and Wendy. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911, $2.50. 

Paul McKee, Reading and Literature in the Elementary School, Chapter 13. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1934. 

Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Children's Reading (second edi- 
tion). New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1931. 

Willis L. Uhl, The Materials of Reading. New York: Silver Burdett and 
Company, 1924. 

C. W. Washbume and L. Vogel, Winneika Graded Book List. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1926. 

26 Arthur I. Gates, The Improvement of Reading, op. eit. 
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134 p. 
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millan Co., 1932, $1.00, xv -j- 200 p. 

Chisholm, Louis (Editor). The Golden Staircase, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1933, S2.50, 195 p. 

COATSWORTH, ELIZABETH. AUce All by Herself. New York; The Mac- 
millan Co., 1937, $2.00. 

The Cat Who Went to Heaven. New York: The Macmillan Co., 

1931, $2.00, 57 p. 

CoLLODi, C. Pinocchio, New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927, $1.00, 

XV + 220 p. 

CoLUM, Padraic. The Children's Homer. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925, $2.00, 254 p. 

Dalgliesh, Alice (Compiler). Christmas, a Book of Stories Old and 
New, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1934, $2.00, viii 4- 
232 p. 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1920, $1.50, 368 p. 

Driggs, Howard R. The Pony Express Goes Through. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1935, $2.50, xvi -j- 208 p. 

Dukelow, Jean H., and Webster, Hanson Hart. The Ship Book. 
Decorated by Manning de V. Lee. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931, $2.00, xii + 280 p. 

Field, Rachel. Hitty: Her First Hundred Years, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1930, $2.50, 222 p. 

(Compiler). American Folk and Fairy Tales. New York: Charles 

Schibner's Sons, 1929, $2-50, xvi -j- 302 p. 

Finger, Charles J. Courageous Companions. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1929, $2.50, 304 p. 

Fuller, Rayiviond T. Along the Brook, What You Find There, and 
How to Name It. Ne-w York: John Day Co., 1931, $1.25, viii 4. 
SI p. 

Gr-ahame, Kenneth. The Wind in the Willows. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1933, $1.00, 314 p. 

Hartman, Gertrude. These United States and How They Came To 
Be. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1932, $2.50, vi, 335 p. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel. A Wonder-Book, New York: Duffield and 
Green, 1929, $2.50, 370 p. 

Hillyer, V. M. A Child's Geography of the World, New York: 

D. Appleton-Century Co., 1929, $2.00, xvii 472 p. 

Hoffman, Eleanor. Melika and Her Donkey. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., 1937, $1.75. 
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Holling, Rolling C. The Book of Indians. New York: Platt and 
Munk Co., 1935, $1.25, 1M25 p. 

Johnson, Mrs. Martin. Jungle Pets. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1932, $2.00. vii -|- 215 p. 

Kipling, Rudyard. The Jungle Book. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day Doran Co., $2.50, xiii -|- 305 p. 

Lambert, Clara. Talking Wires. New York: The Macmillan Co 
1935, $2.00, 72 p. 

Lofting, Hlgh. The Story of Dr. Dolittle. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes Co., 1920, $1.50, viii + 108 p. 

McCreery, James Lindsay. Exploring the Earth and Its Life in a 
Natural Histony Museum. New York: Frederick A. Stokes, 1933, 
$2.00, vii + 262 p. 

Meigs, Cornelia. Wind in the Chimney. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1934, $2.00, 144 p. 

Moon, Carl. Fainted Moccasin. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1931, $2.50, 318 p. 

Moore, Anne Carroll. Nicholas and the Golden Goose. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924, $2.00, xx -|- 331 p. 
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New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924, $1.00, 149 p. 
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York: The Macmillan Co., 1926, $1.40. 
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186 p. 

Sherman, H. A., and Kent, C. F. The Children's Bible. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925, $1.75, xx -|- 419 p. 

Smith, Susan. The Christmas Tree in the Woods. New York: Minton, 
Bakh and Co., 1932, $1.50. 

Spyri, Johanna. Heidi. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1923, $2.00. 

Also New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1932, $1.00, 319 p. 
Stevenson, Burton E. Home Book of Verse For Young Folks. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday Doran Co., 1932, $2.50, xxviii -j- 50 p. 
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The Macmillan Co., 1927, $1.00, 121 p. 

Travers, P. X. Mary Poppins. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1934, $1.50, xii -f 206 p. 
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Harcourt Brace, 1926, $2.50. 
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pany, which con:sists of children’s classics simplified in vocabulary” and 
sentence sirnciure. vdil be found very valuable. The Thorndike Junior 
Dictionary', ScottToresman and Company, should be available to every 
elementary school child. 

Amount of Reading, — Theory and practice agree in em- 
phasizing the importance of “just reading” in order to im- 
prove one's reading ability. This emphasis is epitomized 
in the following twelve rules for reading outlined by an 
early New England settler: 

1. Read. 

2. Read. 

3. Read some more. 

4. Read anything. 

5. Read about everything. 

6. Read enjoyable things. 

7. Read things you yourself enjoy. 

8. Read, and talk about it. 

9. Read very carefully some things. 

10. Read on the run, most things. 

11. Don't think about reading, but 

12. Just read. 

Experimental work like^vise bears witness to the efficacy of 
extensive reading of interesting material in building good 
reading habits. 

During the years prior to adolescence children generally 
do more voluntary reading than at any other age. This in- 
terest in wide reading should be encouraged. Some teachers 
are skilful in finding intriguing passages to read to pupils 
which send them out eagerly to get and read the book. 
Others encourage children to stimulate one another’^s inter- 
est in the books they have read. Still others make a special 
effort to provide supplementary popular books in the fields 
of science, travel, social studies, and mathematics. In schools 
in which interest in voluntary reading has been stimulated, 
children read large numbers of hooks with a gratifying 
increase in rate and comprehension. A large amount of rela- 
tively simple material covering many fields develops better 
reading habits than a small amount of difficult content. 
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children’s humor 

Not a great deal is known about the sense of humor in 
general and still less about the objects or situations that 
ten-year-old children find amusing. One group of seventy 
very poor children from ten to thirteen years of age ^7 ^vere 
asked to write an account of the funniest thing that “they 
had heard, read, or directly experienced.” Fifty-three per 
cent mentioned street experiences having an element of 
grotesqueness, such as clowns, minstrels, and performing 
animals, especially monkeys. Thirty per cent mentioned 
motion pictures of the kind in which one accident follows 
another in rapid succession. Novelty is amusing. One child 
wrote, “It was the first time I saw an elephant, so I laughed.” 

The majority (83 per cent) of a group of seventy-seven 
well-to-do children of the same ages related trivial and com- 
monplace jokes. None quoted from any of the great humor- 
ous writers. One metaphysically minded eleven-year-old 
girl wrote, “I think the funniest thing was that I was taught 
that God is everywhere, for if He is everywhere He would 
be fat and thin and long and wide.” 

The things a child believes to be funny are significant. 
They may give considerable insight into his personality. 
Teachers and parents who are able to enter into the child's 
world of amusing happenings have established a real bond 
of sympathy and understanding. 

^ ARITHMETIC 

When the child enters the fourth grade, his knowledge 
of the fundamental computations and the language of arith- 
metic, and also his ability “to apply thinking in situations 
involving number” should be inventoried. No new struc- 
ture can be erected save on a firm foundation, and, if this 
foundation is lacking, the first task is to supply it. The 
teacher should ascertain the individual needs and abilities 
of his pupils and, as at all ages, begin instruction at the 

271. Lawrence, 'Children’s Humour,” . T/ie Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy, 11 (June, 1914), 330-334, 
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level of their proficiency. Losses in proficiency that have 
occurred during the vacation must be made up and practice 
provided for each new step. 

Multiplication deserves major attention during the fourth 
giade.-^ Division combinations, fraction forms, and the sim- 
plest fraction problems should be part of the curriculum. 
Practice in solving problems of real life involving addition, 
subtraction, and multiplication is necessary to develop the 
child’s ability to think in arithmetical terms. Number needs 
in this grade are numerous. There are lunch orders to be 
filled, the mechanical details of trips to plan, height and 
weight charts to keep, computations to be made for con- 
struction planned to improve the school, the cost of parties 
to be estimated, and many other activities involving number 
work. 

Toward the end of the fourth grade and at the beginning 
of the fifth grade the equation form and process signs may 
be introduced. Practice in the fundamental processes and 
problem solving is continued, the study of division receiving 
special emphasis. Habits of work are as important as spe- 
cific skills. At this stage children should be able to teach 
themselves and set definite goals for themselves toward which 
to strive in speed and accuracy. 

In the sixth grade review is needed on the four funda- 
mental processes in order to remove deficiencies; practice 
is necessary to maintain the desired standards of proficiency. 
Long division will be introduced as an outgrowth of practice 
in short division in long form; more difficult work with 
fractions will be undertaken; and more complex problems 
will be solved. 

The seventh and eighth grade likewise represent no sharp 
break in arithmetic sequences. Practice in processes previ- 
ously introduced is given on the basis of an initial inventory 
of the pupil’s achievement. Decimals and percentage work 
are introduced in connection with practical problems of the 
classroom and home. Problems in graph form are an excel- 

28 Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R% pp. 178-185. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Educational Publishers, Inc., 1936. 
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lent prelude to algebra. This newly acquired arithmetic 
ability is needed in budgeting time and money, keeping 
accounts, and studying financial problems in connection with 
the social sciences. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 

It is usually assumed that nine- to twelvc-year-old children 
have an avid interest in facts. Certainly, the accurate knowl- 
edge some ten-year-old boys possess about airplanes, automo- 
biles, and practical science puts many an adult to shame. 

The results of tests indicate the increase in knowledge of 
geographical facts which may be expected in this period. In 
historical and scientific knowledge there should also be a 
marked advance. Accompanying the increase in knowledge 
should be an advance in solving problems, seeing relation- 
ships, and making application to present conditions. These 
abilities are ends to which the acquisition of facts is only 
a means. Reeder suggested two ideas which should be 
dominant in the teaching of geography: (1) the building 
of permanent interests and (2) the recognition of causal 
relationships. 

The most vital problem in connection with the social 
studies is: What facts should be taught? Recent reports 
of commissions concerned with this problem emphasize 
the basic importance of studying the contemporary social 
scene — its “shift from individualism in economy to corpo- 
rate or social action,’' from “an economy of scarcity toward 
one of plenty,” its “rapid changes in occupational demands, 
and results of technological unemployment.” The social 
studies in grades four to eight should contribute to the 
pupil’s understanding of his role in the world today. 

Research in the social sciences, as in spelling and arith- 
metic, has resulted in the policy of reducing the number of 

» 29 Edwin H, Reeder, “Spirit of Modern Geography Teaching/' Teachers 

College Record, XXVIII (January, 1927), 445-^52. 

20 Norton and Norton, pp. 163-215. Sec also Rolla M. Tyron, The Social 
Sciences as School Subjects. Report of the Committee on the Social Studies, 
American Historical Association, Part XI. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935. 
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items to be learned to a smaller number of ininimuni essen- 
tials. One investigation limited the number of important 
foreign cities to be studied. Another group of researches 
attempted to ascertain the facts in history, geography, and 
civics that are indispensable in order to read periodicals and 
books intelligently. An analysis of textbooks showed which 
facts, dates, topics, and problems w’ere considered most im- 
portant by craters of textbooks. The consensus of “expert” 
judgments was used to check further the list of minimal 
essentials. Although some of these methods of determining 
minimal essentials are open to criticism, the effort to provide 
a “map of values” which is not cluttered up by insignificant 
detail is commendable. Parallel with this elimination of 
dead wood a trend is noticeable to devote more time to social 
studies in grades four to six and to make all work in school 
social training. 


INTELLIGENCE 

A child’s intelligence is revealed by his “way of respond- 
ing to problem situations.” Within the limits set by hered- 
ity, it develops in response to appropriate stimulation. If a 
child continually functions below his potentialities, his in- 
telligence quotient as now" measured may decline. If, on the 
other hand, he is stimulated to his optimum of eflFort, an 
apparent increase in intelligence is noted. Some individuals 
are robust, others flabby in the use of their mental ability. 

Manifestations of Intelligence. — Intelligence of nine- to 
twelve-year-old children is indicated by their ability to de- 
tect absurdities and to see significant elements in a situation, 
by the sensible answers they give to questions, their success 
in understanding the precise meaning of words and in defin- 
ing abstract words, their power to detect verbal and mathe- 
matical relationships and make generalizations, their use of 
language, and the possession of such information as might 
be acquired by an alert mind in daily contact with things 
and persons. These are attributes of educability. They 
constitute what is commonly called intelligent behavior. 

It is difficult to hoodwink ten- and eleven-year-old chil- 
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dren. They detect absurdities that a primary child would 
accept without question. 

Ten-year-old cliildren can give sensible reasons why chil- 
dren should not be too noisy in school and why most people 
would rather have an automobile than a bicycle. This is 
one of the tests on the ten-year-lcvel of the new revision 
of the Stanford-Binet test. Children’s thinking is like that 
of adults in many ways. When confronted by a strange 
phenomenon they seek to explain it in terms of their pre- 
vious experience and information. When these conflict with 
the observed fact, they must either abandon or adhere 
to the cherished principle. Because children’s experiences 
and information are more limited and because they have had 
less practice in discovering relationships and less ability to 
deal with abstractions, their explanations tend to be more 
diverse, more inconsistent, and more contradictory than the 
explanations of adults. 

It is well known that young children think in concrete 
terms and later develop an appreciation of abstract ideas. 
When children in the primary grades are asked to write any 
twenty-five words that occur to them, they are likely to list 
the names of persons they know and objects in their environ- 
ment. When asked to write anything they wish on certain 
topics they are again likely to describe concrete actions and 
happenings. With increasing age thinking becomes more 
abstract, acquires wider content, and, at the same time, is 
more “detailed and disciplined.” One of the notable ad- 
vances made from the ninth to the twelfth year is in the 
ability to define abstract words. Average ten-year-old chil- 
dren cannot give a satisfactory definition of revenge, justice, 
pity, charity. They usually think iij concrete terms. But 
twelve-year-old children will tell you that revenge means 
“to get even with someone,” that justice means “to give 
people what they deserve,” that to pity means “to be sorry 
for. someone,” and charity consists in helping “those who 
are needy.” 

Seeing relationships is another characteristic of the higher 
thought processes. During this period children think in 
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terms of simple relationships. At least 50 per cent of eleven- 
year-old children recognize that a snake, cow, and sparrow 
are alike in that they “all are animals*' or “all move.' 

Interest in puzzles is said to culminate in this period. 
Many puzzles are good problems in reasoning, and the puzzle 
interest should be encouraged as an absorbing activity. 

Memory definitely is a factor in intelligent behavior* In- 
telligence tests rightly involve memory ability. At least 
half of any group of ten-year-old children may be expected 
to repeat six digits that have just been pronounced dis- 
tinctly and with uniform emphasis. At eleven years of age 
children may be expected to repeat without errors sen- 
tences of approximately twenty syllables.®^ 

Words are the medium of memory more frequently than 
images. It has been suggested that visual imagery tends to 
play a small part in recall, and increasingly so as the child 
matures.®® 

Memory, however, is not mere mechanical recall. It in- 
volves an active translation of the material into one’s own 
preconceived scheme of things. The part of a story that is 
best remembered tends to be its center of activity or its 
social setting. Children from different social groups changed 
unfamiliar names and idioms in a story to more familiar 
ones.®^ Usually, they recast the story to make it revolve 
about a general outline or detail which was highly meaning- 
ful to them. Each group tended to select material which 
was familiar and significant in its own social background. 
Material “difficult” to remember for a particular child is 
material foreign to his “psychological field.” The child 
tends to replace such material by something within his pre- 
vious experience. 

51 Lewis M. Terman and Maude A. Merrill, Measuring Intelligence, pp. 
265-266. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. 

5 2 Lewis M. Terman and Maude A. Merrill, op. cit., p. 109. 

53 A. M. Jenkin, “Imager^' and Learning,’* British Journal of Psychology, 
XXVI (October, 1935), 149-164. 

s^M. L. Northway, “The Influence of Age and Social Group on Childrens 
Remembering,” British Journal of Psychology, XXVII (July, 1936), U-29. 
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Thorndike's experiments do not support the statement 
frequently made that the memory of children of these ages 
is superior to that of adults. It is not certain, therefore, 
that the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades are especially good 
places on the educational ladder at which to memorize poetry 
and Bible verses, and to acquire a wealth of facts in history, 
geography, and general science. In any event rote memory 
should not be emphasized at the expense of practice in rea- 
soning and the organization of knowledge. 

Grozvth in Intelligence. — From eight to fifteen or sixteen 
years consecutive measurements of the intelligence of the 
same children have indicated only a slight decrease in the 
rate of intellectual groAVth, Growth continues up to about 
twenty years of age. The growth curves of boys are prac- 
tically identical with those of girls. Individual curves, how- 
ever, differ markedly in form, and comparatively few con- 
form closely to the average.^® 

Evidence regarding a difference in mental growth between 
bright and dull children is not entirely consistent. Superior 
children may show increases or decreases in their intelligence 
quotient depending upon the particular individuals studied, 
their age, the test used, and the method of calculating the 
intelligence quotient. In three major studies of this ques- 
tion the girls showed a larger decrease in intelligence quo- 
tients than the boys. Subnormal children tend to decline in 
intelligence quotient from nine to fifteen years of age. 

A change in mental organization appears to occur with 
increasing age.^® At twelve years of age the results of four 
verbal and three numerical tests were more closely related 
than at nine years. There is a similar systematic decrease in 
the amount of relationship between a number of psycho- 

35 Edward L. Thorndike, ct al., Adult Learning, pp. 159-165. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

36 Frank N. Freeman, “Intellectual Growth of Children as Indicated by 
Repeated Tests," Psychological Monographs, XLVII, No. 2 (1936), 20-34. 

37 Lois H. Meek and Arthur T. Jersild, "Mental Development from Two 
to Twelve Years,” Review of Educational Research, VI (February, 1936), 
17-48. 

88 S. E. Asch, "A Study of Change in Mental Organization," Archives of 
Psychology, XXVIII (March, 1936), 195. 
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logical performances over a period of time. I: is probable 
that specific conditions cause the formation of various pat- 
terns of organization. 

Xonacademic Children, — Not all children are equally 
ediicable. Children with low learning ability are found in 
significant numbers in elementary school. It has been esti- 
mated that approximately 15 to 18 per cent of elementary 
children fall in the dull normal group, having intelligence 
quotients between 70 or 75 and 90. 

Teachers can recognize marked mental retardation even 
though they cannot accurately estimate the intelligence 
quotients of an entire class of children. Among 592 chil- 
dren referred by teachers to the psychological bureau be- 
cause of suspected feeble-mindedness, the results of the Binet 
test showed 51 per cent to be feeble-minded, 46 per cent to 
be border line, and only 3 per cent above the borderline 
level.39 

Mental defect appears to be associated with a constellation 
of factors: retardation in traditional school systems, mentally 
defective brothers and sisters, oversuggestibility, preference 
for younger children as playmates, slow or dull manner, and 
being a target of teasing by other children. The vocabulary 
of mental defectives is markedly below normal. Morons, 
on the average, fall below their chronological peers even in 
tests of mechanical ability, although some of the group make 
high scores. 

Even in practical nonabstract types of work mentally de- 
ficient children are characterized by limited attention, limited 
use of experience, a poor understanding of interrelations 
of the processes in their work, and a narrow technical horizon 
even in lines of work in which they are highly interested. 
On the other hand, because they work less intensely than 
normal children, they do not fatigue so easily. Mentally 
defective children find concentrating on their work increas- 
ingly hard as it becomes more difficult. These character- 
istics should be recognized and taken into account in their 
instruction. 

J. Schwarz [Estimation of Intelligence], Psychometrja, I (1931), 17-30. 
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. Gifted Children. — One parent said that she hoped her 
child would not have a very high intelligence quotient. 
There is some reason for making such a statement. Children 
with Binet intelligence quotient above l.'iO have many prob- 
lems of adjustment which tax even their high degree of 
insight and adaptability. With reference to these very gifted 
children Hollingworth mentions as two important problems 
of education: 

how to provide against alienation from contemporaries of both sexes, 

and how to prevent the negativism that results from continuous 

living under inefficient or unreasonable author! 

The “optimum” range of intelligence for good all-round 
adjustment appears to be betxveen 130 and 150 LQ. 

ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 

The real attitudes of preadolescent children are difficult 
to measure. Although studies in deceit have shown little 
growth in moral behavior under certain environmental con- 
ditions, the tests used cannot be considered adequate meas- 
ures of the qualities in question. Apparent arrest in char- 
acter development may be inherent in the tests used rather 
than an arrest in the development itself. 

Moral Judgment. — It is probably not until early adoles- 
cence that children gain an intellectual insight into moral 
questions. In the primary grades they are likely to see the 
situation involving moral judgment rather vaguely as a whole 
or to pay attention to certain particularly striking features 
of it. In the intermediate grades their judgments become 
more finely drawn and they take into consideration a larger 
moral field. There are wide individual differences in the 
development of moral judgment resulting from differences 
in intellectual development, experiences, social environment, 
and the habits and attitudes that grow out of these varied 
conditions. 

Prejudice is learned or caught from others. A tolerant 

*0Leta S. Hollingworth, “The Development of Personality in Highly In- 
telligent Children,*’ Yearbook of the Elementary School Principals, XV (July, 
1936), 272-279. 
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attitude may be built by a knowledge and understanding of 
people of difiEerent races and socio-economic status. One 
twelve-year-old girl who was invited to have dinner mth a 
Chinese student in this country' said afterward, “I always 
thought Chinese were horrid but Miss H is lovely.” 

Can Attitudes Be Taught? — The few investigations 
prompted by the question, “Can attitudes be taught?” have 
yielded inconclusive results. Lichtenstein,^^ in addition to 
reviewing the literature, reported an original research in 
grades four to six. Two attitudes were involved in his in- 
vestigation — appreciation of outdoors and the so-called 
scientific attitude as manifested in responsibility for sus- 
pended judgment and willingness to change one's judgment 
on the basis of evidence. Although superstitions were sig- 
nificantly reduced by the experimental procedure, social atti- 
tudes, scientific attitudes, and preference for movies over 
out of doors were not affected by the instruction. All that 
can be said is that under certain conditions certain attitudes 
can be changed. Motion pictures appear to be a particularly 
successful means of changing certain attitudes both in the 
direction of more desirable standards and in the direction 
of less rigid standards. The Birth of a Nation j for example, 
was found to improve children's attitudes toward the Negro* 
Some of the changes in attitude persisted for ten weeks or 
longer, before they were replaced by old ways of thinking 

and feeling.^2 

The radio is another potentially powerful influence* 
There has been too much general criticism of children s 
radio programs, rather than specific constructive criticism. 
More praise should be bestowed on the good programs. It 
should be recognized likewise that to improve tastes is not 
easy and must be attempted gradually. 

If attitudes are an important dynamic factor in behavior, 
schools should develop this phase of education. They should 

41 Arthur Lichenstein, Can Attitudes Be Taught? Johns Hopkins Univa:- 
sity Studies in Education, No. 21. Baltimore; Johns Hopkins Press, 1934. 

42 Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone, Motion Pictures and the Social 
Attitudes of Children* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. 
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be sure that desirable attitudes are being acquired at the 
same time that the students grow in knowledge. 

Interests. — Trends in interest from age to age have been 
studied to a greater extent than the way in which interests 
function in the lives of children. The same underlying 
interest may be manifested in different ways. As a child 
matures, his medium of expression varies and 

the energy expressed as “interest** is poured successively into different 

molds related to the same drive.'^^ 

Superstitious^ Beliefs. — Elementary school children believe 
many popular superstitions. In general, younger pupils 
accept more superstitions than older pupils; girls, more than 
boys. Many of their erroneous beliefs are acquired through 
friends. Several groups studied did not seem to lose many 
of their unfounded beliefs as a result of their education or 
their maturity. 

SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Children early become aware of other persons. They are 
sensitive to prestige, ridicule, and social status long before 
they can express themselves on these points. In the pre- 
school years fear of failure, embarrassment, and loss of pres^ 
tige begin to be evident and tend to increase in many 
environments. During preadolescent years, with sufficient 
environmental stimulation, team spirit, class spirit, and gang 
loyalty may be developed. 

The word gang has an unsavory connotation which ap- 
pears to be justified. Thrasher pointed out that the gang 
appeals to boys as an escape from humdrum existence and 
insofar as it does furnish excitement and adventure, it makes 
adjustment to adult routine existence difficult. Thus, it 
has a demoralizing effect rather than a constructive socializ- 
ing effect. Boys' Clubs, if substituted for Boys' Gangs, 
would meet the boys' need for adventure and, at the same 

48 Jones and Burks, op. cit., p. 66. 

44 F. M. Thrasher, The Gang. A Study of I US Gangs in Chicago (second 
edition). Chicago: University o£ Chicago Press, 1936. 
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time, be a constructive influence in helping children to ad- 
just to and, in some small way, to reconstruct society. 

Rivalry appears in true competitive form by the end of 
the preschool period, and, in our present culture, competi- 
tiveness runs through many activities of preadolescents. 
In one investigation it was shown that children of these ages 
tended to be more efficient when working for themselves 
than when competing for their class. They did better work, 
however, in competing for their class than when working 
alone without special incentive. 

Progressive education hopes to substitute habits of co- 
operation for habits of competition. In our culture we 
encourage competition by many methods. It is almost ab- 
sent in some primitive societies and strong in others. If 
every child recognized that he is good at some tasks, even 
if poor at others, he might not feel a strong incentive to 
compete with others. If he rvere sensitive to other chil- 
dren and realized that they do not like to be made to feel 
inferior any more than he does, he might refrain from 
competition with them. Social imagination which helps one 
to put himself in the other person’s place should be de- 
veloped. A recognition of relative standing in a group 
should be possible without accompanying habits of com- 
petition. With such a point of view an individual would do 
work for its own sake rather than for the purpose of demon- 
strating his superiority over someone else. 

In the nursery school and even in the primary grades boys 
and girls tend to play together. A separation of interests 
usually occurs at about the age of eight to ten years. Boys 
and girls tend to play less together and have divergent 
interests. Mixed children’s parties at these ages are fre- 
quently a howling failure. There may be open teasing and 
antagonism. They prefer companions of the same sex and, 
increasingly, of approximately the same age. The attraction 
of the sexes for one another does not reappear to any appre- 
ciably marked extent until early adolescence. Nevertheless, 
even during this period they are aware of their popularity 
or unpopularity with the opposite sex. 
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During the period when boys and girls are making their 
social adjustments to one another, they tend to avoid adult 
supervision. They want to work out their social relation- 
ships for themselves and to be accepted by the group on their 
own merits. A solicitous teacher or parent cannot bestow 
the gift of popularity on any boy or girl. It must be 
achieved. Children of these ages frequently show indiffer- 
ence to social conventions and impatience with the little 
acts of politeness which seem to have no reason for their 
existence. The attitude of independence toward social cus- 
toms and those who enforce them is one source of conflict. 

Leadership becomes more prominent during these years. 
The preferred leaders usually appear to be superior (but not 
very superior) to the group in intelligence, somewhat extro- 
verted, lively, courageous, and physically superior. Children 
who are gentle, friendly, and charming frequently become 
a center of attraction, though they are not likely to be 
placed in positions of leadership. 

Children in these grades show positive and negative at- 
traction for one another. Moreno,^® by a simple technic 
of asking school children to name two of their classmates 
next to whom they would like to sit, was able to draw 
‘'sociograms’' showing the network of attractions and re- 
pulsions existing within groups. In the fourth grade and the 
years following an increasing proportion of mutual pairs 
of friends and an increasing complexity in interrelations 
became evident. At the same time there was an increase 
in “unattached” children. After thirteen years of age, there 
were numbers of children isolated from other members of 
the group because of attitudes which members of the group 
had formed with respect to one another. 

EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Increased emotional control may be expected during this 
period. Fears should decrease; caution increase. All kinds 

45 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problem of 
Human Interrelations. Washington, D. C.: Nervous and Mental Diseases 
Publishing Company, 1934. 
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of daring stunts are performed. How to retain the spirit of 
adventure and at the same time to eliminate serious danger 
is a problem. Its solution depends on having a gradation 
of adventures from the early preschool period. A child who 
has climbed little ladders and fences when three years old, 
and who has been free to climb in higher and more difficult 
places from year to year, should have acquired skill in 
climbing and a knowledge of the things he can do without 
hurting himself. Fear of failure, of ridicule, of being 
called a sissy is often much more intense than fear of physical 
injury. Shyness and diffidence, hoTvever, may increase with 
increasing secretiveness. The nine- or ten-year-old child 
frequently keeps an adult guessing as to what he is really 
thinking and feeling. 

Some of the tension caused by a disturbed social relation- 
ship with parents or siblings may disappear at school age 
and the feeling of jealousy may be quite successfully con- 
cealed. The teacher becomes a parent surrogate. Under- 
neatli an indifferent exterior a child may be sensitive to his 
status with his teacher and desire recognition from her. He 
may be deeply hurt by criticism or being unfavorably com- 
pared wdth another child. A child who is rejected both at 
home and at school may suffer in silence or behave rebelli- 
ously and defiantly. Although unable verbally to express 
their emotional problems, children may nevertheless be con- 
scious of their status and be emotionally disturbed. Even 
when parents and teachers do not make any disparaging 
remarks, the child may still be quite conscious of his short- 
comings. 

Temper tantrums decrease as children acquire more subtle 
or effective methods of getting what they want. 

The goal of education in this area is not the elimination, 
but the modification of emotion.^® Emotional patterns un- 
derlie and give color to all of life. Moods motivate indi- 
viduals toward certain lines of behavior. . 

46 Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process, Washington, 
B. C.; American Council on Education, 1938. 
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Q^UESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Why can no hard and fast line of demarcation be made between 
periods of development? 

2. What kinds of games do boys and girls of these ages whom you 
have observed like to play? 

S. What additional motor skill may be expected? 

4. What development in writing, drawing, written and spoken lan- 
guage, and arithmetic may be expected? 

5. Why should more time be spent on silent reading than on oral 
reading? 

6. How many children whom you have observed have been inter- 
ested in making collections? What kind of things did they collect? 

7. Give examples of reasoning observed in children of these ages. 
What was the stimulus to reasoning? What facts were used in the 
process? What caused errors in the conclusions? 

8. How can you account for differences among children in social 
behavior, interests, attitudes, moral judgment, emotional patterns? Try 
to account for the development of these qualities in some children 
whom you know very well. 


CHAPTER XIX 


LEARNING IN THE POSTPRIMARY- 
PREADOLESCENT PERIOD 

Learning should be an adventure. It is the joyous out- 
come of a favorable school environment. 'When the cur- 
riculum fits the child and the child fits the curriculum, and 
when the instruction is astute and the guidance wise, the 
child learns. The school has the stimulating and dynamic 
function of developing better individuals as well as tech- 
nically trained children. Hence, the acquisition of technics 
alone is a false standard upon which to judge the accom- 
plishments of a child or the worth of a school. 

The Role of the Curriculum in Learning. — The cur- 
riculum, broadly interpreted, includes the materials, equip- 
ment, and experiences which adequately meet the physical, 
mental, social, and emotional needs of children of a par- 
ticular stage of development. These factors also stimulate 
their interest and effort along th§ lines of desirable achieve- 
ment. Through a graded succession of experiences the pupil 
becomes more and more capable of dealing with situations. 

Pupils should share in the development and organization 
of curriculum material, because this gives them an additional 
opportunity for growth. Meaningful learning is organiza- 
tion and growth, taking place through the continuous recon- 
struction of experience. This ideal has not yet been trans- 
lated into practice. An examination of printed curricula 
for public elementary schools in cities of 100,000 and over, 
published between January, 1930, and June, 1935, showed 
that 60 per cent of them made no evident provision for 
experiences planned toward the positive upbuilding of the 
child’s personality.! 

1 Nancy Gertrude Milligan, A Study of the Relationship between the 
Philosophy and the Suggested Experiences in Recent Printed Cuiricula for 
the Elementary School. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1937 . 

48 .*^ 
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The Role of Instruction in Learning. — It is not enou^ 
simply to encourage, children to do their best. Motivation 
alone does not result in the most effective learning, although 
differences in the intensity of the need which drives an indi- 
vidual to action probably determines the amount and the 
speed with which he learns. Neither docs mere repetition 
of the task guarantee learning, although practice is one of 
its basic conditions and has been relied upon in much of 
the learning in the past. If answers to certain questions 
are reiterated with the question, have a pleasant connota- 
tion, and are repeated frequently enough in the original 
process of learning them, many are likely to be recalled 
after twenty years. Such was the case with the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism which had been memorized during ele- 
mentary school years. Twenty years later a number of indi- 
viduals recalled 50 per cent of the answers perfectly and 
only 8 per cent required considerable prompting.- 

A distinction should be made between practice and in- 
struction.3 practice involves mere repetition. Instruction 
refers to guidance in more effective ways of learning. The 
distinction between practice and instruction may be made 
clearer by an experiment in learning to throw darts at a 
target. One group of children were encouraged to do 
their best, but received no specific suggestions in ways of 
improving. Neither were they encouraged to analyze each 
operation. As a result of the practice alone, their skill was 
no better than that of another group who had had no prac- 
tice at all. Obviously, they needed knowledge and insight 
into ways ofjmproving the mechanical aspects of their per- 
formance. This insight, as has already been suggested, is ob- 
tained from the subject's own analyses of his procedure, and 
from analyses made by other persons who have observed 
his efforts. In a group of Swiss children Burks ^ found 

2M. C. Smith, ‘delayed Recall of Previously Memorized Material after 
Twenty Years,'* Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVII (December, 1935), 
477-481. 

8 George D, Stoddard and Beth L, Wellman, Child Psychology, p. 191. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. 

4 Research in progress. 
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developmental stages in ability to criticize their oum work 
and that of others which varied from an apparent incapacity 
or disinclination for autocriticism to a mature capacity to 
evaluate and assimilate in terms of objective reality. ^Vith- 
out such analyses and critical evaluation errors tend to per- 
sist and to be perpetuated. There can be practice in error 
as well as practice in effective methods of 'worL 

Frequently students fall into inefficient ways of learning 
because they have not had expert guidance in the initial 
stages of the process. For example, in helping students to 
acquire more effective reading habits the teacher may en- 
courage them to obser\T the habits of successful readers, to 
note the methods by which they get the best results, to gain 
insight into the reading process, and to analyze the purpose 
for which they read a given assignment and the best methods 
of accomplishing that purpose. Somehow the pupil must 
learn to find the principle, to discover the structure and 
inner connections of a learning situation. This means, first 
of all, selecting learning material w’’hich contains form and 
structure and, second, teaching pupils Kow to discover such 
inner relationships for themselves. This may be done, as, 
for example, by teaching them to sense the pattern of a 
reading passage. Individuals of every age are better able 
to get the solution of a problem by adopting an organized 
procedure than by a senseless one. Instead of giving the 
child the principles underlying the solution of a problem, it 
is better still to help him to discover for himself its internal 
structure. Sometimes a question will call the child’s atten- 
tion to the principle. At other times the situation can be 
changed in such a way as to reveal elements to the child that 
make the solution evident to him. 

Other Important Factors in Learning. — A little learning 
is a dangerous thing insofar as it may make a child content 
with what he has accomplished. The child’s felt need for a 
skill is decreased once he has obtained enough proficiency to 
accomplish his immediate purpose. It is important, there- 
fore, that as soon as the child begins to acquire certain skills 
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he should set for himself suitable specific standards of ac- 
curacy and precision. 

That learning must bring satisfaction if progress is to be 
made, is a fundamental principle supported by both experi- 
mentation and home and classroom experience. However, 
more work needs to be done to ascertain what constitutes 
satisfaction for a particular child at any given time. The 
parent’s or teacher’s approval, especially in the presence of 
his gang, may give a twelve-year-old the opposite of satis- 
faction. Some children actually enjoy being scolded because 
it represents an exciting occasion. A few even get satisfac- 
tion from corporal punishment. Unless the experimenter 
definitely knows that what he labels “blame” or “punish- 
ment” really is distasteful to the subject, he cannot generalize 
as to the effect of praise and blame on learning. Until 
parents and teachers can enter a child’s world and really 
know what gives him satisfaction and annoyance, they cannot 
expect to apply the important principle of satisfaction to his 
education. 

When learning satisfies some real need or furthers some 
cherished purpose, it is inherently satisfying. The right 
time for acquiring any type of attainment is, as Thorndike 
has said, the time when one needs it. A definite goal with 
a knowledge of the results one is achieving evokes more 
effort than an indefinite goal without knowledge of results. 
Superficial rewards and punishments cannot compensate for 
a task that is inherently unsuitable to the child or one that 
he attacks blindly. 

If a child with sufficient ability becomes discouraged be- 
cause he does not see improvement, the teacher may help 
him surmount this point by giving him some special instruc- 
tion and by assuring him that he has not yet reached the 
limit of his skill. The teacher should encourage him to 
keep on trying, confident that thereby he will make further 
progress. 

General Considerations in Learning and Teaching , — 
From the standpoint of guidance the large number of in- 
vestigations of errors made in various subjects make only 
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a small contribution. They seldom include suggestions as to 
'"why children encounter these difficulties, as to ihe precise 
nature of the difficulties^ and as to how these difficulties may 
be avoided.'" ^ 

There is no one best method of learning. Pupils of vary- 
ing degrees of general ability have been found to differ in 
their procedure. For example, written assignments in his- 
tory, laboratory work in science preceding the recitation 
period combined with specific formal instruction designed 
to correct biased views were among the methods that ap- 
peared to be of gi'eater value in teaching the less able chil- 
dren than the gifted. Bright children tended to learn best 
under methods which involved the making of generalizations 
and the application of principles.® 

Subjects in elementary school are popular with children 
for a number of reasons. Many of them provide an oppor- 
tunity for bodily activity in general, which is an attractive 
feature. In the fifth and sixth grades success in a subject 
is a reason for liking it. A year or two later the utility of 
the subject is a factor contributing to its popularity.’^ 

Remedial programs as such have received too much em- 
phasis. There is no justification for calling the modification 
of behavior instruction in one case, and remedial w^ork in 
another case. Both are the task of the qualified classroom 
teacher who has intimate contact with the child; both should, 
in the beginning, make sure that physical handicaps are 
removed so far as possible; both should recognize individual 
differences and adapt instruction to them; both should em- 
ploy cumulative records of appraisal and instructional pro- 
cedures used; and, most important of all, both should 
emphasize self-diagnosis and self-correction. 

s G. T. Buswell (chairman), “Psychology’ of Learning, General Methods of 
Teaching, and Supervision,” Review of Educational Research, III (October, 
1933), 306. 

6 7feid.,pp. 287-288. 

TJ. J. Shakespeare, “An Enquiry into the Relative Popularity of School 
Subjects in Elementary Schools,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VI (June, 1936), 147-164. 
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Ability Grouping. — Whether children should be divided 
into sections on the basis o£ their ability to learn still is 
a moot question. The major arguments in favor of such 
grouping are greater efficiency and ease in teaching a rela- 
tively homogeneous group. Objections raised to ability 
grouping are chiefly social and emotional. The give and 
take among pupils of different levels of ability is said to 
be more democratic than segregation. Each child, however 
low his abstract verbal ability, can make some contribution 
to group enterprises and derive satisfaction therefrom. More- 
over, the basis of grouping is almost certain to be recognized 
by both parents and children and pupils labeled as “bright” 
or “dumb/* Accordingly, an analysis of the social environ- 
ment of the special class should always be made. 

One private elementary school experimented over a period 
of years with three kinds of grouping. The first plan tried 
was to put all the brightest children into one of three sec- 
tions in each grade. This plan resulted in efforts by parents 
to force their children into the brightest group which was 
soon recognized as such. As to the children, some of them 
began to display undue feelings of superiority and to speak 
disparagingly of the other sections. The second plan was 
to put those children, who, in some respects, were problems, 
in a small class under the teacher who previously had had the 
superior group. But the parents soon became aware of the 
change that had been made and various ones begged to have 
their particular child excluded from that group. At present 
the pupils in each grade are divided into three fairly-equal 
groups with a flexible administration that makes it easy to 
shift a pupil from one class to another. No child is held 
back if he has achieved a year’s growth in terms of his own 
ability. Occasionally, a relatively mature and gifted child 
is permitted to visit the grade ahead during the spring 
semester and is then promoted to the next higher grade in 
the fall. This plan is better than double promotion with- 
out any experience in the intermediate grade. 

The results of experimental study of so-called homogene- 





Ujiderii'ood tjfc Underwood 

Children in the Scarborough School Making ^Maple Syrup 

This is an example ot an activitv in which the children are engaging whole-heartedly and which 
naturally results in an increase of information in reading, history, and other subjects. 
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ous grouping are inconclusive. In one large school system ^ 
a comparison of the relative success of pupils in grouped 
and in ungrouped classes was made, with results favorable to 
ability grouping. On the other hand, another investigation ^ 
involving more than three thousand pupils in grades four, 
five, and six indicated that the problem of meeting indi- 
vidual needs of children was only slightly reduced by the 
sectioning of classes. 

Ability grouping at best is limited to several definite types 
of ability and never eliminates the need for further indi- 
vidualization of instruction. Other recommended methods 
of providing for individual differences are sectioning accord- 
ing to achievement in various subjects, use of the contract 
method, and the forming of small, flexible groups based on 
interests, needs, and abilities within an ordinary hetero- 
geneous class. 

LEARNING THROUGH FIELD TRIPS 

Field trips teach many things. Usually it is best to have 
one or two definite purposes in making each trip. The 
fifth grade of the Lincoln School of Teachers College visited 
a toy shop and afterward made wooden toys in Industrial 
Arts class; visited a milk station and made butter and cheese 
in the cooking laboratory when they returned to school. 
They took a trip around Manhattan Island, and to the old 
Van Cortlandt Mansion to study Colonial life and industries. 
They went to another historic house to obtain background 
for their weaving and spinning. They went to a bakery and 
other neighboring stores and to a Food Industrial Exhibition 
to supplement their practical work in home economics. In 
order to derive the most benefit from field trips, the class 
should discuss beforehand what to look for and should sum- 
marize their findings after the trip. 

8 Harriet M. Barthelmess and Philip A. Boyer, “An Evaluation of Ability 
Grouping/' Journal of Educational Research, XXVI (December, 19S2), 
284-294. 

^Marvin U. Burr, A Study of Homogeneous Grouping in Terms of Indi- 
vidual Variations and the Teacher^s Problem, New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
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LEARNING POETRV 

In learning poetry cliildren should first of all gain an 
appreciation of the poem. Then, unless the poem is a large 
one, they may learn it most elficiently by reading it in its 
entirety several times every day until parts of it can be 
recalled, and giving additional study to the pans which are 
difficult to remember. They may, however, learn it part 
by part. The latter method seems to be more suitable for 
memorizing long poems and it meets the needs of the 
younger and less intelligent children. In addition to these 
factors a number of other considerations enter in to make 
the “whole” method preferable in some cases and the “part” 
method in other cases. 

If the poem is one worth remembering permanently, it 
should be repeated a number of times after it has apparently 
been learned. There is “learning” and “overlearning.” The 
things that we do over and over, having once learned them, 
are the things we always remember. We do not forget the 
Lord’s prayer, how to count to 100, or how to swim because 
we have overlearned them. 

IMPROVING WRITING ABILITY 

As children discover more and more uses for handwriting, 
their willingness to practice the movements which result in 
standard speed and quality increases. The standard set 
should be one of combined speed, ease, and quality. In 
these grades, they need to practice writing legibly as rhyth- 
mically and fast as they can, rather tlian writing beautifully 
but so slowly that their skill is of little practical value. 

Many systems of writing break down when put to the test 
of rapid legible writing. They require certain equipment 
and a certain position which is not practical in many study 
situations. Children find that they cannot write rapidly 
enough using the method they were taught, so they discard it 
and write in any way that will enable them to get their 
homework finished. 
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Lehman and Pressey found that special drill “aimed at 
specific illegibilities is more efficacious than general drill in 
handuTiting.” The special practice consisted of pointing 
out to each child the illegibilities which he frequently made, 
showing him how these illegibilities might cause confusion 
and how they could be corrected, and requiring him to prac- 
tice writing words containing the troublesome letters. These 
investigators found that a few letters, such as d -written like 
d, n like r like undotted h like are responsible for 
most of the illegibility in handwriting. 

Hildreth makes the following suggestions for learning 
to rv-rite in grades four and above: 

1. Increase the pupils’ opportunities to do meaningful writing 
assignments. 

2. Make sure that the letters are formed correctly and do not 
force speed at the expense of quality. 

3. Study any signs of disability or continuance of immature 
habits and give differentiated practice as the need is indi- 
cated. 

4. Help children to set for themselves standards of neatness 
and legibility and check their written work against these 
standards. In the grades above the sixth, standard scales 
for rating quality may be used by the pupils in judging 
their own handwriting. “By the time the eighth grade 
is reached, diildren should be able to write legibly and 
without tension between seventy-five to one hundred words 
a minute.” 

5. Children and teachers should keep samples of writing to 
compare with later results. 

IMPROVING DRAWING ABILITIES 

Children's art work may be improved, in the first place, 
by acquainting them concretely with ideals of art — organ- 
ization, sincerity, attention to significant form, avoidance 

10 Hilda Lehman and Luella C. Pressey, “The Effectiveness of Drill in 
Handwriting to Remove Specific Illegibilities,” School and Society, XXVII 
(May 5, 192S), 546-548. 

11 Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R’s, pp. 253-258. 

12 Ibid., p. 253. 
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of unimportant details, and originality. These ideals may 
grow out of a discussion of the factors that make a picture 
artistic, and may be acquired from observation of good color 
combinations and significant form in works of art in muse- 
ums, books, or classrooms. 

In the second place, the teacher can refer to the good 
points in the drawings of each member of the class. The 
best work of other children frequently stimulates rather than 
discourages creative imagination. 

In the third place, the teacher may assist the child and 
rely upon the class to stimulate the need for learning art 
principles and technics by pointing out certain technics and 
helping him to discover certain principles that make it 
possible for him to show others the idea he has in mind. 
For example, one class began of their own accord to draw 
birds. The drawings bore little resemblance to the genus 
bird. One looked like a hybrid horse and ostrich. The 
teacher then called attention to a recent exhibit of birds 
which the children had seen, asked them how the bird’s 
head compared in size with the rest of the body, and by 
means of several ovals and a few simple straight lines 
showed them how the essential form of birds might be used 
in the creation of a work of art. 

In the fourth place, adverse criticism should generally be 
avoided. The child himself soon begins to be discouraged 
concerning his ability td translate his ideas into art forms, 
and criticism at this point is apt to end his artistic efforts. 
Children vshould derive a positive satisfaction from their 
efforts at expression in art media. 

In the fifth place, freedom and originality on the part 
of each pupil should be encouraged by providing a variety 
of art media with which he may work and allowing instruc- 
tion to grow out of his free expression in drawing, construc- 
tion, design, and color. 

Many aduks frankly say “I simply can’t draw,” and deny 
the possibility of improving artistic aptitude by training. 
In all probability they are mistaken. When artistically in- 
ferior children have followed a “special program of instruc- 
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tion including free expression and motivation" their level 
of art ability was definitely raised. Unfavorable home con- 
ditions, lack of proper art materials, lack of incentive to 
draw well, and lack of sensitivity to elements of artistic 
quality are important causes of retardation in artistic achieve- 
ment. 


IMPROVIxNG LANGUAGE ABILITIES 

Dramatization gives training in speech and is still enjoyed 
in this period. Plays written by the children themselves are 
especially valuable in promoting vivid and forceful speech. 
One finished dramatic production probably has less educa- 
tional value than five or ten less elaborate productions. 

But the main means of improving children’s speech, as has 
already been stated, is through the everyday conversation 
w^hich social life demands and which is a natural part of all 
interesting and valuable activities in which children engage. 

Learning to Read More Efficiently. — Suggestions for in- 
struction in reading have already been given in the previous 
chapter. Without doubt this age period is a crucial time in 
perfecting the skills already acquired and for developing 
higher levels of reading ability. Certain fundamental skills 
of accurate visual perception of the printed symbols as 
thought units, the habits of moving the eyes rhythmically 
and speedily from left to right across the line, and of making 
an accurate return sweep back to the next line, should be 
well established by the fourth grade. Instruction in reading, 
however, must be continued, so that improvement in the 
mechanics of reading may develop with need for understand- 
ing and continued growth in power of comprehension. 

The following suggestions are, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant points for teachers to keep in mind in helping pupils 
above the primary grades to make progress in reading: 

1. Begin instruction at the child’s present level of proficiency. 
Do not force him into too difficult material beyond his 
thinking level and his reading skill. The coefficients of 

ISA. W. Saunders, **The Stability of Artistic Aptitude at the Childhood 
Level,’* Psychological Monograph, XLVIII, No. 1 (19S6), 126-153. 
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correlation between scores on verbal tests of intelligence 
and reading ability hover around 0.60. As might be ex- 
pected, correlations with group tests usually are higher 
and correlations with non-verbal tests much lower than 
those with Binet scores. Although even the feeble-minded 
may acquire a certain degree of mechanical reading ability, 
a minimum intelligence level is necessary in order to com- 
prehend what is read. Some degree of reading retardation 
is to be expected of any child whose ability, represented by 
a Binet intelligence quotient, is below 80. 

2. Provide for and encourage voluntary reading related to 
pupils' individual interests and to the classroom activities. 

3. Help pupils to develop certain new reading skills appropri- 
ate to their present interests and needs. This can best 
be done concretely in connection with the daily reading 
and study activities. The kind of assignments given, the 
kind of examination, and the nature of the class discus- 
sions all have an important part in determining the way 
children in these grades read. If they are expected to know 
isolated details, they will read to get details. If they are 
expected to discover the author's pattern of thought and 
relate it to their previous experiences and to their present 
problems, they will read with this purpose in mind. This 
natural kind of practice is safe and sure, whereas training 
in the mechanics of eye movements and speech enunciation 
may decrease the number of fixations per line and elimi- 
nate errors in word pronunciation without effecting any 
fundamental improvement in getting thought from the 
printed page. The teacher must provide for progression 
in reading abilities. 

4. Help children to acquire a larger and more precise vocabu- 
lary in the fields in which they are studying. Such a 
vocabulary will be acquired incidentally, to a large extent, 
in connection with their reading and speech. In addition 
special attention may be given to unfamiliar words in their 
context. These words may be checked as the child reads 
and later looked up in the dictionary, studied, and used. 

6. Diagnose the special reading difficulties of individuals and 
apply appropriate treatment to the specific problems. 
Causes of reading deficiency may be physical and consti- 
tutional, psychological, and environmental. They include 
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visual and auditory defects; mental maturity belo^v that 
needed for the reasoning processes involved in reading and 
for the rapidity of an average program of instruction; a 
poor start in the primary grades due to absence, change 
of schools, poor teaching, or other factors; an inadequate 
background of experience with things and with ^v’ords and 
special oral language handicaps; personality and emotional 
factors, which include a distaste for reading; and a pupil’s 
idea of himself as incapable of ever learning to read. Eye 
movements are symptoms, not causes, of immature reading. 

Obviously, there is no one best method for remedying 
reading deficiencies that arise from such diverse causes. As 
Gates has emphasized repeatedly, a combination of methods 
appropriate to the individual child must be used. The good 
reader has a versatility of attack on unfamiliar words. He 
uses phonetic analysis when useful to him, divides and com- 
bines syllables, or recognizes small words within larger ones. 

LEAR NINGTO SPELL 

The more important recommendations concerning learn- 
ing to spell are the following; 

1. Select words which the children need at present or will 
need to know how to spelL^^ Spelling demons — i.e., 
words which have nothing to recommend them but their 
difficulty — are no longer taught. One spelling list is not 
adhered to for all pupils, and the number of total words 
to be learned has been scientifically reduced. 

2. Teach the words which the children do not know how to 
spell. These words can be determined by a pre-test, fol- 
lowing which each child can keep his owm record of the 
words he has spelled incorrectly, or by noting from day 
to day the words a child needs to learn. Avoid practice 
in error. 

Frederick S. Breed discusses the question of choice of spelling words in 
a series of articles on *‘How to Teach Spelling” in formal Instructor and 
Primary Plans, XXXVII (October, November, and December, 1927), 

See also Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R*s, pp. 20^209; and 
.Arthur I. Gates and David H. Russell, Diagnostic and Remedial Spelling 
Manual, A Handbook for Teachers. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1937, 
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3. Be sure that the children comprehend the meanings of the 
words. Using the word in sentences and in conversation 
makes the meaning cleai\ The daily activities of the school 
can be planned to provide many opportunities for pupils 
to see, hear, pronounce, and write the commonly used 
words which they should learn to spell. Spelling achieve- 
ments in the upper grades are largely by-products of read- 
ing and writing, but habits of clearly perceiving words 
are necessary if the child is to profit from these other 
activities. Thus several approaches to the study of words 
— visual, auditory, and kinesthetic — will be used. 

4. Place more responsibility on the child to plan his own 
spelling lessons, set his own goals, and make progress 
toward them. 

5. Give children opportunity to practice writing the word in 
connection with many school activities and projects in 
which reading, writing, composition, and language are 
involved. 

6. Provide special drill on difficult words and difficult parts 
of words as the need is indicated. In many cases in which 
a certain part of the word offers special difficulty, attract- 
ing the child’s attention to the difficult part seems to be 
helpful. It has been found that ie and ei, al and le, ence 
and ance, ent and ant, able and ible are frequently con- 
fused, and that letters in the middle of the word are more 
often spelled incorrectly than the first and last letters. 
Book and Harter^® found that errors in spelling were 
almost equally distributed between two classes: (a) errors 
due to lack of thought in writing, i.e., the pupils knew how 
to spell the words but wrote them incorrectly; (b) errors 
due to inadequate observation. In this case the pupils 
did not know how to spell the words. Hildreth sug- 
gested the following causes of spelling errors: mispronun- 
ciation, English spelling irregularities, writing errors and 
spelling lapses, and spelling failure due to faulty instruc- 
tion. In the seventh grade a list of stimulus words to 
which the pupil was to respond by writing all the words 

15 William F. Book and Richard S. Harter, ‘‘Mistakes Which Pupils Make 
in Spelling , Journal of Educational Research, XIX (February, 1929), 106- 
118. 

15 Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R*s, pp. 491-607- 
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suggested to him by the stimulus words, and an analysis of 
written themes weie used to diagnose and test each pupil's 
readiness, richness, and mastery^ of words in his own active 
vocabularyc^" 

7. Encourage the habit of using the dictionaiy* in case of 
doubt. 

8. Emphasize an attitude of desiring to spell accurately and 
to practice correctly. 

LEARNING ARITHMETIC 

The general principles proposed for learning arithmetic 
in the primary grades apply to this period also. Readers who 
are especially interested in the psycholog\^ and methods of 
teaching arithmetic will be benefited by a careful study of 
books dealing specifically with this subject.^^ 

A few additional points, however, may profitably be em- 
phasized. 

1. Obviously, there should be a gradation from easy to diffi- 
cult combinations, processes, and problems, and an intro- 
duction of practical problems before the more abstract 
consideration of the process. For example, the idea and 
uses of percentage should be familiar to the pupils before 
it is introduced as an arithmetical process. Clapp found 
the most difficult combinations to be 8 -j- 7 -f 9, 5 -f- 

9+7, 6 + 8, 6 + 9, 5 + 7, 7 + 8, 8 + 7, 9 + 6, 5 + 9, 
and 8 + 9. Marjory Fleming wote in her diary in the 

17 J. C. Almack and C. H. Staffelback, ‘*An Experimental Study of Indi- 
vidual Improvement in Spelling,’* Journal of Educational Research,^ XXIX 
(September, 1935), 6-11. 

18 G. T. Buswell and Charles H. Judd, Summary of Educational Investiga- 
Hons Relating to Arithmetic. Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Number 27. Chicago: University of Chicago, 1925. 

Luella Cole, Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934. 

Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R*s, Chapters VT, XTV^ XIX, XX, 
XXIII. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, The New Methods in Arithmetic. Chicago: Rand- 
McNally and Company, 1921. 

i& Prank L. Clapp, The Number Combinations; Their Relative Difficulty 
and the Frequency of Their Appearance in Text-Books. Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletins Numbers 1 and 2. Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin, 1924. 
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summer of 1810, “tiie mosl Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 
7 times 7 it is what nature itselfc can’t endure.” Time 
should not be wasted teaching arithmetic facts that the 
children already have learned cither in school or in their 
outside work and play activities. Thorndike has shown 
that textbooks provide excessive practice in certain com- 
binations which children have greatly overlearned and give 
scanty practice in combinations that present real difficulty. 
There doubtless comes a time in the arithmetical affairs of 
children when they recognize the need for drill on com- 
binations which they wish to use in their activities and 
with which they are still having difficulty. 

2. At any given time instruction should begin at the pupil’s 
level of accomplishment, reviewing content previously 
taught and giving special instruction as necessary in order 
to supply deficiencies. When the teacher meets a grotip of 
pupils for the first time, he may ascertain their arithmetical 
knowledge by giving a standardized arithmetic test or an 
informal comprehensive test which he has prepared. 

3. Standards of achievement should be individual. Time 
should not be wasted and failure invited by trying to bring 
all children of a grade up to a common level of accomplish- 
ment. There are some pupils who cannot grasp the ab- 
stract, aspects of arithmetic and it is no kindness to them to 

20 The Complete Marjory Fleming, transcribed and edited by Frank Sedg- 
wick. New York: Oxford University Press, 1935. 

21 Edward L. Thorndike, '‘The Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic: The 
Amount of Practice,’* Journal of Educational Psychology, XU (April, 1921), 
183-194. 

22 L. J. Brueckner, M. Kellogg, and M. J. Van Wagenen, Analytical Scales 
of Attainment in Arithmetic, Grades III-IV, V-VI, VII-VIII, Educational 
Test Bureau, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Brueckner Curriculum Tests in Arith- 
metic Processes, Grades HI-VIII, J. C. Winston Company. Jiuckingham’s Scale 
for Problems in Arithmetic, Grades III and IV, V and VI, Public School 
Publishing Company. Buswell-John Diagnostic Tests for the Four Funda- 
mental Processes iri Arithmetic, Public School Publishing Company. Compass 
Survey and Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, Grades II-VIII, Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Hildreth Arithmetic Analysis Tests, Grades II-VI, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. Monroe Diagnostic 
Tests in Arithmetic, Grades IV to VIII, Public School Publishing Company. 
Reavis-Breslich Diagnostic Tests, University of Chicago Press. Stevenson's 
Arithmetic Problem Analysis Test, Grades IV-VI, Public School Publishing 
Company. Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals, Grades III-VIII, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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force them to attempt the impossible. The m-jdern trend 
is toward a lightened load in arithmetic practice in all 
grades. 

4. ^ Real problems should be utilized. Problems that confront 

the children in their home or school activities, or imagined 
problems such as they might meet in life, are more inter- 
esting to them than purely hypothetical problems. More- 
over, these real problems are not difficult to find in a school 
where children live. Interest, in turn, results from mas- 
tery — from the successful solution of problems. 

“I have twenty-five cents to spend for lunch. Wliich 
are the best foods on the lunchroom menu today to buy 
with this amount of money?” is a real problem. “If I have 
1275.60 in the bank and draw out $25.00, how much have I 
left?” is a problem which a boy or girl might meet in his 
contacts with banks now or later in life. Real arith- 
metic problems, as has already been suggested, may be 
found in connection with the children’s work in making 
articles of wood, aprons, and dresses, in dividing a large 
recipe to make a smaller amount or multiphing it for large 
quantity cookery, in managing and patronizing the school 
bank and the school cafeteria, and in other school situa- 
tions. Plenty of problems similar to those children may 
meet can be found, so that the teacher need never resort 
to such absurd situations as di\iding an apple into thirteen 
parts, or finding the number of square inches in a circular 
baseball field. 

5. Attention should be given to an analysis of basic factors 
in problem solving. There are a number of factors in 
sohing problems besides knowing the number of combi- 
nations. One of these is ability to read and understand 
the terms used, the facts given, and the solution required. 
Another is the ability to decide when to use addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division. Another is to judge 
whether the answer obtained is a reasonable one. Steven- 
son's Problem Analysis Arithmetic Reading Test is helpful 
in finding out which factors are causing trouble for a given 
child. 

The use of graphs is one means of concretely developing 
vocabulary and concepts as a basis for later work with 
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fundamental processes and abstract numbers. Strickland 23 
found that six types ol graph, namely, the developmental 
picture chart, unit pictograph, bar graph with figures given, 
bar on grid, line graph, and circle graph, representing 'sub- 
ject matter which was in line with their current classroom 
interests were readily read by cliildren in the second, third, 
and fourth grades. The content of the social studies offers 
many possibilities for the use of graphs which add concrete- 
ness to the social studies program as well as contribute to 
growth of facility in quantitative thinking. 

LEARNING TO GET ALONG WITH 
OTHER P E O P I- E 

This is a very important type of learning throughout 
elementary and high school. Through associating with 
others, the child’s attitude toward them is changed. Always 
wanting to have his own way results in dissatisfaction in the 
end because it ostracizes him from the group. A generous 
act wins social approval. The boy or girl learns tlirough 
experience which responses on his part are pleasing and 
which are displeasing to others. From observing persons 
who are successful in social situations an intelligent child 
can learn to recognize the kind of behavior that is socially 
desirable. A less socially sensitive child needs more specific 
instructions as to the type of behavior that is desirable in 
concrete situations. 

A C Q U I R I N G H A B I TS OF STUDIOUSNESS 

Attitudes and habits of work are more important than the 
knowledge acquired. The two, however, develop together. 

Although one cannot judge studiousness entirely by out- 
ward appearances, the following behavior which has been 
observed by Symonds-^ and others to be characteristic of 
studious pupils has significance: 

23 Ruth G. Strickland, A Study of the Possibilities of Graphs as Means of 
Instruction in the First Four Grades of the Elementary School, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 

s^Percival M. Symonds, '*Study Habits of High School Pupils/* Teachers 
College Record, XXVII (April, 1926), 713-721. 
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of Studious Pupil 


Habits of Xcx-STr^u.vs ?u?:l 


When the period ends he finishes the 
page, problem, or paragraph on | 
which he is working. j 

Reads each page at an efficient rate 
for the type of material. 


Attacks his problem eagerly. 

Is generally industrious during study 
periods. 


■\\lien the period ends he stops in the 
middle of what he is doing. 

Pauses on one page an unusually 
long time. This suggests tha: al- 
though his eyes are on the page hi^ 
thoughts are elsewhere. 

.\ttacks his problem listlessly. 

Is not usually industrious in study 
periods. Obviously spends much 
time in daydreaming and daw- 


Enjoys doing new' things. 

Hands work in on time. 

Is CTitical of what he reads. 

Discusses points of interest in lessons 
with fellow' students. 

Xoluntarily corrects mistakes on his 
paper or in the recitation of others. 

Checks his w’ork wiien checking is 
possible. 

Does special computations, looks up 
words, etc., needed in the class dis- 
cussion. 

Listens to all the questions and finds 

, an answ'er for them. 

After reciting, lets his attention turn 
to something else. 

Cares a great deal for success in 
school. 

Is not willing to have questions pass 
by unanswered, or problems un- 
solved. 


dling. 

Shrinks from new material. 

Is frequently slow' in handing in his 
work. 

Accepts without criticism whatever 
he reads. 

Does not talk about lessons outside 
of class. 

Usually lets mistakes go uncorrected. 

Does not bother to check his work. 

Usually lets “the other fellow" do 
the extra work. 

Sits apathetically until called to life 
by being asked a question.. Then 
tries to find an answer. 

After reciting holds his attention to 
the lesson for some time. 

Does not seem to care for marked 
success in school. 

Does not “suffer from unansw'ered 
questions.” 


If the teacher or parent observes that a child shows a 
preponderance of non-studious habits, and if this pupil’s 
■\vork is below the achievement which may reasonably be 
expected of him in view of his intelligence, the teacher 
should first try to discover the causes of his lack of success. 
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SOME IMPORTANT FACTORS INFLUENCING 
LEARNING ILLUSTRATED BY 
HISTORY LESSONS 

Selections from some of the stenographic reports of lessons 
in United States History taught in Helseth’s experiment 
may be used to illustrate some important factors influencing 
learning. Each new unit of work grew out of previous 
discussions. 

T. What was the question, — , that you took down for us while 

we were studying the World War? 

C. I wrote it: 

1. Shall the United States join the League of Nations, and 
subheads: 

(a) Why don’t we join? 

(b) Is the feeling of co-operation and unselfishness aroused 

by the war still going on? 

Further specific questions relating to the main problem 
were added in class discussion. From this part of the lesson 
it is evident, in the first place, that the material had meaning 
for the pupils. The new facts to be acquired were related 
to a familiar body of knowledge; important points had been 
selected by the pupils and combined into larger and more 
distinct thought patterns. This is advantageous from the 
standpoint of learning because meaningful material is easier 
to learn than material that is not understood. Any subject 
that is '‘Greek” to the child is hard to learn. In the second 
place, the pupils wanted to learn the material. The teacher, 
by helping the children to discover worthwhile problems, 
aroused interest in the subject. They were ready to begin 
work with an attitude of interest and attention. Attitude 
or “mind-set” not only influences the selection of facts 
learned but also increases the ease of learning by determin- 
ing in part whether a person will be satisfied or annoyed by 
the outcome. In the third .place, the pupils had definite 

26 Inga 011a Helseth, Children's Thinking: A study of the thinking done 
by a group of grade children when encouraged to ask questions about United 
States history, pp. 131-150. New York City: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1926. 
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goals to reach. These goals Tvere not so high that they couid 
never be attained nor so ioxv that they could be reached v:ith- 
out effort. Woodworth-*^ xvrites ‘'You cannot do so wel! 
when you simply ‘do your best’ as when you set out to read: 
a certain level high enough to tax your poxvers xvithout being 
quite out of reach. You cannot jump so high in the empty 
air as you can to clear a bar.” hloreover, the goal xvas 
“heartily adopted as their goal.” To have a definite ques- 
tion in mind results in economy of learning because what- 
ever is useful in answering the question is selected, and 
whatever is not useful is neglected. Time is not spent on 
irrelevant material. 

After a short discussion concerning the method of studying 
the problem, the teacher said: “Have you looked at your 
available materials? That is xvise before deciding how to 
handle a problem. I have looked at them. I am afraid 
you xvill not find enough classified facts, so that you can 
investigate each question separately this time. Suppose we 
use a combination of your suggestions this time. Like this 
— Study all the questions, put xvhat you get out of your 
study into sentence outline form. Add, of course, any ques- 
tions you like. Then in class xve will take one question at a 
time, and make a class outline from all of yours. Would 
that be satisfactory? I should suggest that it xvould help you 
in your work if you put each big question you work on, on a 
separate sheet of paper. I should add a sheet for references 
also.” 

The teacher here made another suggestion important in 
learning, namely, to study the material in the form in which 
it is to be used. Using geography and history to solve some 
present social or political problem is moie economical from 
the standpoint of acquiring the responses which life de- 
mands, than learning isolated historical and geographical 
facts. This important guiding principle in efficient learning 

26 Robert S. Woodworth, Psychology^ a Study of Mental Life, pp. 542-543. 
New York; Henry Holt and Ck)mpany, 1921. Quoted by permission of the 
publisher. 
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has been stated clearly by Thorndike: “Favor, therefore, 

the situations which life itself will offer, atid the responses 
which life itself will demand.” 

In another period the pupils co-operated in making an 
outline which answered the questions raised. They referred 
to notes and books, and gave from memory other relevant 
information which they had previously acquired. When 
they had finished the teacher said, “That was a good sum- 
mary, class.” The teacher here used an effective incentive 
to learning — praise. Experimental work has shown that 
praise aids improvement. In one experiment-® forty-eight 
boys and sixty girls in grades four and six were divided into 
four groups on the basis of initial ability and age. They 
took the Courtis Research Tests in Arithmetic during fifteen- 
minute periods for five days. One group was praised; one, 
reproved; one, ignored; and one treated in the teacher’s 
usual way. The praised group showed an average increase 
of eight points in their scores; the reproved group two points, 
the ignored group one-half a point, and the control group 
a loss of about one-half a point. The praised group was 
the only one which showed an increase in proficiency from 
the beginning to the end of the series. The girls when 
praised showed a greater improvement than the boys, and 
the boys when reproved improved more than the girls. This 
experiment shows the general value of praise as an incentive 
under these conditions. Its value to individual children 
could be ascertained only by a study of each boy and girl. 

Helseth’s plan of teaching also gives pupils a knowledge 
of results they are achieving in terms of their own goals 
and purposes. The class discussion which was crystallized 
in an outline of the best answers to each question served as 
a check on the pupils’ thinking and preparation. It helped 
the children to see whether they were thinking clearly or 
carelessly and whether they had made a relevant or irrelevant 

27 Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of Arithmetic, p. 101. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

28 Elizabeth B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation o£ Certain Incentives Used in 
School Work,” The Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (March, 1925), 
145-159. 
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choice of facts from their reading. INIany expeidmerxts vvaye 
shown that individuals do better work when they “hiivea''' 
clear and visible measure of success." Kirby's experiment " * 
with 1350 children in the third and fourth grades gives some 
Eurtlier indication of the effect of knowledge of results cn 
achievement. Each child received the record of his previous 
performance and ^vas encouraged to surpass it. These chil- 
dren made an average gain of 48 per cent in addition during 
sixty minutes of practice and 75 per cent in division after 
fifty minutes of practice. Discussion in which the children 
are held to reasonable standards of logical thinking is also a 
measure of success which children can recognize. 

In these lessons ideas were frequently repeated in new 
relationships. Experiments have not shown the best distribu- 
tion of practice for learning of this kind, but, in general, 
practice appears to be most effective when it is frequent at 
first and gradually becomes less frequent. This type of dis- 
tribution of practice results in more efficient learning than 
equal distribution throughout the period. Few textbooks 
and teachers give sufficient attention to this factor in 
learning. 

Perhaps most important of all were the attitudes which 
were being built in these lessons. Kilpatrick has empha- 
sized the multiple learnings that are going on at a given 
time. In a history lesson, attitudes toward the school, the 
teacher, and the subject, habits of active attention or di\dded 
attention, habits of accepting everything %vithout criticism, 
habits of demanding proof of statements, and many other 
habits and attitudes are being formed. These are likely to 
be more permanent and more potent in influencing the 
child’s future behavior than the content of the lesson itself. 
Similarly, many habits and attitudes which the child learns 
outside of school without realizing that he is learning them, 
last long after the facts of geography and history learned in 

29 Thomas S. Kirby, Practice in the Case of School Children, Columbia 
University Contributions to Education, Teachers College Series No. 5S. Ne^v' 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1915. 

so W. H. Kilpatrick, Foundations of Method^ Chaps. VIII, IX. Ne^v Ycxrk: 
The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
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school are forgotten. The parerit and teacher, therefore, 
should be alert to observe these attendant learnings and see 
that the environment is such as to encourage desirable 
“concomitants.” 

The teacher’s part in the learning process is to stimulate 
thinking by providing suitable books, pictures, and social 
situations and to be a contributing member of the group 
with wide experience and knowledge. He can supplement 
the children’s experiences and help them to analyze and find 
solutions for the difficulties or hindrances which they en- 
counter in attaining the standards of achievement they have 
set for themselves. The teacher should recognize children 
as individuals who should be encouraged to progress in wis- 
dom and knowledge, appreciations, and skills, at their own 
rates and according to their special needs and capacities. 

The assignment has already been mentioned as an espe- 
cially important factor in learning. A good assignment 

(1) arouses interest and stimulates each pupil in the class; 

(2) requires and gives practice in the more effective kinds 
of reading and study habits; and (3) is formulated co- 
operatively by pupils and teacher. Pupils tend to study in 
the way indicated by the assignment. If the assignment 
calls for thoughtful reading and organization of knowledge 
around important problems, the pupil will study in that 
way. Through daily assignments, developed in large meas- 
ure by the pupils themselves, effective methods of reading 
and studying may be concretely demonstrated. Unless good 
study habits are specifically developed, pupils often merely 
memorize enough facts to meet the school’s requirements be- 
cause memorizing is the path of least resistance. 

THE FLEXIBLE NATURE OF HABITS 

In case this attempt to define habits in definite terms 
h^ given the impression that habits are fixed and inflexible, 
a word should be added about the nature of habit. Habits 
as Dewey describes them, are ways of using the environment. 
In a rapidly changing world, flexible habits that may be 
modified as circumstances demand are necessary. For exam- 
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pie, a child should acquire the habit of brushing his teetli, 
but at the same time he should acquire the habic of looking 
for the discovery of new facts concerning the care of the 
teeth so that he will be able to change his old method for a 
better one. Parents and teachers are not infallible. Habits 
acquired in childhood should not necessarily last forever. 
Along with the habit should be established an attitude of 
looking at the habit critically with a view to improving it. 

A habit cannot be changed simply by telling a child 
“not to do it.” The way people respond to his acts, the 
satisfactions that result from them, and other conditions in 
his environment must be changed in order to produce a 
changed response. 

Habits have a place among the major aims of education. 
They should be developed in effective relation to skills, 
knowledge, interests, attitudes, and standards. 

(lUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How can a teacher help a boy to play baseball more skillfully? 
To tvrite? To draw? To establish friendly contacts? To meet diffi- 
culties calmly? In each case describe the conditions under which the 
results are attained. 

2. How can a child be encouraged to read more books and maga- 
zines? 

3. How can conversation be raised above the “moron lever*? 

4. What interest factors are inherent in writing compositions? 

5. How can a teacher in school combat the bad influence of poor 
grammar used at home? 

6- Outline a procedure for teaching spelling to children who have 
special spelling difficulties. 

7. Give an illustration of each of the important factors influencing 
learning. Show how a number of these factors may be utilized in 
teaching a particular lesson. 

8. Observe the study habits of a small number of students who are 
doing exceptionally good work. ^Vatch them at work; analyze with 
them their written and oral work. Obtain diary records of their 
twenty-four-hour actirities, and discuss their study habits with them. 
Study in the same way a number of students doing the poorest academic 
work. Compare the results for the two groups. 
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SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF THE 
POSTPRIMARY-PRE ADOLESCENT 
PERIOD 

It should be reiterated in this chapter that behavior 
problems are a kind of development. They represent the 
child’s way out of a difficult situation. They are ways of 
response he has learned. To parents and teachers, however, 
they represent very real “behavior problems.” 

PROBLEMS RECOGNIZED BY TEACHERS 
AND PARENTS 

Teachers and parents still persistently rate aggressive be- 
havior, inattention, carelessness, and disorder in the class- 
room as more serious and prevalent than recessive, with- 
drawing behavior. Talking out of turn, quarrelsomeness, 
and lack of interest in school work attract more attention 
on the part of teachers than do bashfulness, daydreaming 
and oversensitiveness. 

Clinical workers, on the other hand, regard shyness, with- 
drawing behavior, and fear as more significant in child 
development than the behavior problems which teachers 
generally stress. However, those teachers who have had 
work in mental hygiene tend to agree with clinical workers 
in their evaluation of children’s behavior. 

Adults usually show sympatliy and understanding for the 
kicking, squirming, and restlessness that accompany the 
physiological needs of hunger in the infant. It is unfortu- 
nate that, in general, they do not show the same insight 
into the psychological needs that underly the restlessness of 
school children, the “apparently aimless use of energy in 
lying, stealing, cheating, bullying, boasting, showing off, and 
other unacceptable attempts to relieve psychological ten- 
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sions.” ^ These are all manifestations of maiadiustrnent. 
sometimes due to emotional instability, sometimes due to 
physical discomfort, or to failure to fit into the social life 
of the school and neighborhood, or to keep pace v:iCi the 
academic work. 

Frequently the problems of children in the fourth gi'ade 
may be traced back to the first year of school. At that time 
difficulties of adjustment may have become acute, especially 
in a school where unduly long periods of concentration and 
sitting still are demanded, and especially in the case of chil- 
dren who have previously been overdependent on adults, 
shy, and sensitive. 

There is some evidence that under ordinary school con- 
ditions, “behavior problems” reach a peak at about thirteen 
or fourteen years for boys and at fifteen or sixteen years in 
the case of girls. More problems are reported for boys than 
girls, in the ratio of about ten to six. Listed in the order 
of frequency of mention, the kinds of behavior frequently 
reported are the following; 

Aggressive and antagonistic behavior 
Disobedience and disrespect 
Difficulties in school work, daydreaming 
Failpre to co-operate 
Truancy, lying, and stealing 
Nervousness and hurt feelings. 

FACTORS IN ADJUSTMENT 

Health, — Health is an important factor in determining 
children’s behavior, although it may not affect their intel- 
ligence test scores or their school work. Some children who 
are considered lazy are really in poor health. Others who 
are considered dull may have defects of hearing or vision. 
Still others may be made irritable by bodily pain. If indi- 
gestion, earache, toothache, or other pain is long continued, 
it may lead to temper, unreasonable attacks on other chil- 

1 Harold H. Anderson, *'The Dynamic Nature of Personality,** Personality 
Adjustment of the Elementary -School Child, p. 244. Fifteenth Yearbook, The 
National Elementary Principal, Vol. 15, No. 6, July, 19S6. 
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dren, and querulousness. Inharmonious or immature 
growth may result in nervous strain, restlessness, and 'in 
awkwardness which in turn may create social problems for 
the child. 

Certain extreme deviations from normal growth may cause 
difficulty in a child’s adjustment. The fat boy or the fat 
girl, if sensitive to teasing, may develop an antisocial atti- 
tude or assume a clowning role that wins the laughter of the 
class. The seriously undernourished child may lack energy 
to cope with his school tasks and with the even more 
fatiguing problems of getting along with other persons and 
maintaining satisfying social contacts. This is a still more 
difficult task for the neurasthenic, the child suffering from 
tired nerves.^ 

Unsatisfactory Scholastic Performance, — The majority of 
cases referred for psychiatric consultation fall in the groups 
of morons, borderline deficiency, dull, average, and slightly 
superior intelligence. The causative factor is not the intelli- 
gence level per se but rather the relationship between the 
individual’s intellectual endowment — what he is actually 
capable of achieving — and what the school and the home 
expects him to understand and accomplish and the prestige 
he expects to maintain with his classmates. 

The emphasis that has been placed upon acquiring skill 
in the tool subjects finds justification in the behavior con- 
comitants resulting from lack of these skills. It is not the 
teacher’s attention to helping the child to acquire skill but 
his attitude toward the unsuccessful pupil that is subject to 
criticism. A pupil’s failure should arouse the teacher’s curi- 
osity, not his disapproval. The ‘‘problem pupil” should be 
viewed as an opportunity for guidance, not as a nuisance or 
a necessary evil. 

In one school system it was found that changes in grade 
placement helped thirty-two out of one hundred problem 
cases. Other school conditions that may precipitate socially 
unacceptable behavior are pernicious speed drills, faulty 

2 Annie Dolman Inskeep, Child Adjustment in Relation to Growth and 
Development, p. 98. New York; D. Appleton Company, 1930. 
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methods of teaching reading and other basic subjects, and 
neglect of the superior child. Frequent changes of schools 
are disturbing. Children who must often move about from 
place to place, because of the nature of their father’s occupa- 
tion, seem to have a proportionate amount of difficulty in 
adjustfng to school. It is hard for a child to break into a 
new school situation. 

Home adjustments as well as school adjustments frequently 
need to be made. In one study of parental overattention to 
the child’s work at school, it w’as found that 70-80 per cent 
of the children who were babied or pushed had poor work 
habits which were growing worse. Sometimes this overatten- 
tion took the form of calling for the child at school long 
after the age when children are able to take care of them- 
selves. At other times it took the form of constantly check- 
ing up on the child’s work, conferring with the teacher, 
commissioning brother or sister to bring home reports of the 
child, and insisting that he spend every spare minute in what 
they consider profitable work. 

Difficulty in Getting Along with Other Persons. — The 
home conditions mentioned as possible causes of unsatis- 
factory scholastic performance may also result in poor social 
adjustment. The child who is the center of attention at 
home discovers with a shock that the school world does not 
similarly revolve about him. Unless he can develop habits 
of getting along with other children, he may find himself 
isolated on the island of his owm egocentricity. Lack of 
skill in the games other children are playing and difficulty 
in oral expression are very important deterrents to good 
social adjustment. Animosities against individual teachers 
occasionally distort a child’s entire school life. 

The child’s emotional life and habits which in the past 
have found expression in certain ways condition his present 
school adjustment. His aversions, predilections, and drives 
find an outlet in the school situation. 

These problems of social adjustment should be viewed 
by the teacher as opportunities — as a challenge to his skill 
as a teacher. In more or less subtle ways children* may be 
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guided in modifying their behavior. For example, i£ a child 
is allowed to express a talent or to make a unique and 
valuable contribution to the group or if he has an oppor- 
tunity to win prestige, he frequently will experience a gen- 
eral change of attitude. Singing or other musical activities 
sometimes help a cliild to develop co-operation, as co-bpera- 
tion is essential in such group activities. 

Success in Dealing luilh Difficulties of Adjustment. — Suc- 
cess may be expected to a greater extent in dealing with 
certain problems of adjustment than with others. From a 
follow-up study of 200 children referred to the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research,* it was concluded that children 
with the following traits are most likely to profit by clinic 
guidance: chronological age below fifteen years, normal or 
superior intelligence, school placement below the seventh 
grade, and school placement on a par with mental age. 
These results emphasize the importance of early discovery 
and treatment of behavior disorders. 

t 

DISCIPLINE 

Son: Did you beat me when I was a child? 

Father: Yes, for your own good. 

5o7i.* Then why shouldn’t I beat you, if beating does a per- 
son good? Besides a father deserves Lo be beaten much 
more than a child does. He has less excuse for doing wrong. 

Discipline^ in the sense of meting out punishment for a 
given crime, is a term that mental hygienists have practically 
dropped out of their vocabulary, but it still occupies a 
prominent place in the minds of many parents and teachers. 
When parents and teachers clearly see child behavior as 
growth, the traditional concept of discipline will drop out 
of their thinking likewise. 

Punishment, — Punishment as it was conceived a genera- 
tion ago has no place in modern child development and 
guidance. In the first place it was used primarily to secure 

8 M. Davidson, “The Relationship of Adjustment Status of Child Guidance 
Clinic Cases to Age, Mental Capacity, and School Placement/' Journal of 
Juvenile Research, XIX (July, 1935), 160-170 
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obedience to authority. The objective of deveiopinj in the 
child responsibility tor his behavior had not enicrcjed in 
its present form. Today the child is disciplined tiirough 
his own efforts to reach certain goals tvhich he himseli has 
determined. External compulsion can produce only con- 
formity; it cannot develop self-direction and self-control. 

In the second place the older kind of discipline was 
backward-looking, not fonvard-looking. It was concerned 
with expiation for a past offense rather than with character 
development. It relieved the feelings of the offended per- 
son; whatever benefits it may have effected accrued to the 
comfort or convenience of adults rather than to the per- 
sonality of the child. 

In the tliird place the “good old-fashioned kind of punish- 
ment*’ ^vas directed toward symptoms rather than toward 
underlying sources of the difficulty. One would hardly w'hip 
a child for feeling inferior even though this sense of in- 
feriority manifested itself in disturbing behavior, nor would 
one detain a child after school whose restlessness was due to 
nerve fatigue. In practically every instance the occasion for 
punishment disappears when the cause of the difficulty is 
discovered. 

This criticism of the discipline of the past does not, how- 
ever, imply that there is no place for deprivation, for 
hardship, even for physical pain in the more modern con- 
ception of child development and guidance. Along with 
freedom of choice, children must accept the natural con- 
sequences of their choices. The three boys who selected a 
vacant lot in which to play ball, recognized the justice of 
having to pay for the large pane of glass which they broke. 
They earned the money or took from their tin banks the 
amount needed to repair the damage. Similarly, pain is 
the natural consequence of certain acts and should be en- 
dured with fortitude. This is quite different from the appli- 
cation of force by someone by virtue of his superior power. 
The older the child grow’s, the more he resents corporal 
punishment. About 80 per cent of a large group of children 
“threw all responsibility on the one who punished them.” 
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Verbal Methods. — Preadolescent children may profit by 
occasionally having put vividly before them the consequences 
of certain courses of action and the effect of their behavior 
on other persons. Although the personal influence of the 
teacher alone is usually not so potent in this stage of develop- 
ment as the sentiment of the group, nevertheless it can play 
a vital role if adroitly applied. The teacher who has entered 
into his pupils’ world is able to show a child more clearly 
than he would see alone how his action affects the group and 
how he may establish a more friendly relationship. Chil- 
dren of this age are interested in making their own rules 
of conduct and will be more likely to obey them than the 
best code imposed from above. 

The effect of scolding and nagging is simply to annoy 
children of this age. They acquire great facility in ignoring 
it. One twelve-year-old invariably answered an absent- 
minded “yes” to his mother’s incessant admonitions, without 
the slightest intention of acting upon her suggestions. 
“Please don’t begin to preach,” one twelve-year-old girl 
begged. She showed the antagonism to adult authority and 
the aversion to nagging which is characteristic of this period. 
Threats seldom are worth the breath it takes to give them. 
Children rarely consider them of much importance. 

The disapproval of a person whom the child does not 
respect likewise is ineffectual. It follows from the discussion, 
of the nature of discipline that the person best fitted to 
deal with behavior problems is the one who knows the 
children best and has their respect and affection. 

Such a person will use “the highest level of appeal that 
will work.” He may appeal to authority, or to control by 
the group, and, if possible, to the child’s own self-control. 
Between the extremes of consideration for others and fear of 
pain are many incentives to action: personal advantage, ap 
proval of others, satisfaction in succe.ssful activity, increased 
skill, being of service to the group, and developing the kind 
of self one wants to be. 
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DEALING WITH DISOBEDIENCE 

Disobedience, like discipline, drops out of the educators 
vocabulary when he has acquired the mental hygiene arid 
the guidance point of view. What is commonly called dis- 
obedience then becomes either the reaction of the child to 
an unjustifiable attempt at domination by one in author- 
ity or a failure on the part of the child to yield to en- 
vironmental influences which may contribute to his best 
development. 

In the classroom, pupils’ interest in the work to be done 
is a good preventive of disobedience. From observation in 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, it xvas noted that the children 
were most attentive when they had a definite piece of work 
to do, when other children were giving short recitations, 
when they ivere called upon to give some kind of a demon- 
stration such as locating cities on the map, and when the 
teacher called for discussion of their outside reading. They 
were least attentive when long recitations were given by one 
child and when other children came to the teacher to ask 
individual questions. 

Both at home and in the classroom one very’ important 
factor in preventing disobedience is consistency in demands. 
Being sure of what to expect from the parent or teacher gives 
a sense of security to the child. The follovring quotation 
from The Old Wives' Tale‘s illustrates the vacillating type 
of discipline frequently found. ^ 

He (Cyril) had apparently finished his home-lessons. The books 
were pushed aside, and he was sketching in lead-pencil on a drawing- 
block ... 

Constance (his mother) put a hand on his shoulder. “Finished 
your lessons?*' she murmured caressingly. 

Before speaking, Cyril gazed up at the picture wdth a frowming, 
busy expression, and then replied in an absent-minded voice: 

“Yes.” And after a pause: “Except my arithmetic. I shall do 
that in the morning before breakfast.” 

4 Anold Bennett, The Old Wives* Tale (Educational Edition), pp. 25&-261. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. Reprinted with permission 
of Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc, 
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"Oh, Cyril," she protested. 

It had been a positive ordinance, for a long time past, that there 
should be no sketching until lessons were done. In his father's life- 
tinle Cyril had never dared to break it. 

' He bent over his block, feigning an intense absorption. Con- 
stance’s hand slipped from his shoulder. She wanted to command 
him formally to resume his lessons. But she could not. She feared 
an argument; she mistrusted herself. And, moreover, it was so soon 
after his father’s death! 

"You know you won’t have time to-morrow morning!" she said 
weakly. 

"Oh, mother!" he retorted superiorly. "Don’t worry." And then, 
in a cajoling tone: "I’ve wanted to do that stag for ages." 

She sighed and sat down in her rocking chair. . . . 

When he had finished (his supper), he refilled his glass with water, 
and put it next to his sketching-block. 

"You surely aren’t thinking of beginning to paint at this time of 
night!’* Constance exclaimed, astonished. 

"Oh yes, mother!" he fretfully appealed. "It’s not late." 

Another positive ordinance of his father's had been that there 
should be nothing after supper except bed. Nine o'clock was the 
latest permissible moment for going to bed. It was now less than 
a quarter to. 

"It only wants twelve minutes to nine," Constance pointed out, 

"Well, what if it does?" 

"Now Cyril," she said, "I do hope you are going to be a good boy, 
and not cause your mother anxiety." 

But she said it too kindly. 

He said sullenly: "I do think you might let me finish it. I’ve 
begun it. It won’t take me long." 

, She made the mistake of leaving the main point. "How can you 
possibly choose your„ colors properly by gas-light?" she said. 

"I’m going to do it in sepia," he replied in triumph. 

"It mustn’t occur again," she said. 

Another factor in preventing disciplinary troubles is space 
— a place to play where the noise will not annoy adults and 
where there is freedom from constant adult supervision and 
suggestion. Playgrounds and recreation centers have proved 
very effective in lessening undesirable conduct among chil- 
dren of these ages and also in promoting skill in physical 
ability and practice in playing together without fighting 
and wrangling. 

Persistence and negativism at puberty may be allied. If 
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such is the case it ’^vould be undesirable to suppress ruth- 
lessly the latter lest persistence be likewise decreased. 

SEX EDUCATION 

In the relatidnships of children of this age to one another 
the sexual factor plays a part. Questions about sex fre- 
quently are suggested by pictures seen in newspapers and 
magazines, by motion pictures, and by new companions with 
whom the child may associate in this period. Unsatisfied 
curiosity about sex may lead to surreptitious discussion of 
these matters during recess or on the way to school, in secret 
circulation of obscene notes and pictures, and even in mu- 
tual inspection and exploration. 

Teachers should not shut their eyes prudishly or become unduly 
agitated when confronted with such problems. These sexual stirrings 
are personality difficulties to be treated with the same detachment 
and practical realism as all other maladjustments.® 

Children's questions about sex, at any age, should be 
answered truthfully and in a matter-of-fact way without 
secretiveness. The simplest, most direct answer that will 
elucidate the question should be given. In order to have this 
opportunity the parent or teacher must have the child’s con- 
fidence. The adult can best secure and keep this confidence 
by being absolutely honest with the child, by taking time to 
talk things over with him, and by knowing his w^orld so 
well that the suggestions they together evolve can be carried 
out. One mother lost the confidence of her daughter on the 
last point. “I don’t talk things over with her,” the girl said, 
'‘because she never suggests anything that works.” 

Boys and girls should know' the essential facts about sex 
by the end of the fifth grade. If they have not acquired the 
necessary information by this time, they should receive such 
instruction. Specific emotional problems should be dealt 
with individually, and not in groups. Except under unusual 
conditions of rapport and objectivity, a separate course in sex 

5 Leo Kanner, “Types of Maladjustment in Children/* Personality Adjust- 
ment of the Elementary School Child, p. 442. Fifteenth Yearbook, The 
National Elementarv^ School Principal, Vol. 15, No. 6, July, 1936. 
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education is not advisable. In one school, the fifth-grade 
teacher has been able to give her pupils an insight into the 
way life begins by encouraging and supplementing their own 
observation of the families of animals which they themselves 
brought' in for their nature collections. The children fol- 
lowed the life history of a variety of creatures, such as fish, 
white rats, rabbits, butterflies, and chickens. 

The main facts of reproduction are summarized briefly in 
the revised edition of Bigelow’s sex education; ® are pic- 
torially presented by such a film as “The Gift of Life”; ^ 
and are explained simply and directly for boys and girls to 
read in de Schweinitz’ second edition of Growing Up* 
Dennett® has presented the information in useful form to 
adults. 

On the other hand, sex education is not entirely a matter 
of facts; it is largely a matter of emotion and feeling. It is 
important that teachers be qualified to deal with these ques- 
tions, and all teachers are not thus qualified. The subject 
should be handled by an emotionally mature person. If a 
child, truly troubled about some sex matter, comes to a 
teacher and that teacher refuses to discuss it with him, telling 
him to go to the doctor or to the biology teacher, the child 
may feel that he has mentioned a taboo subject and that 
something is wrong with him because he is concerned with 
the problem. 

Undesirable sexual habits can best be dealt with in indi- 
vidual cases whenever they require attention. Instruction 
concerning masturbation, for example, should be similar to 
instruction in any health habit. Underlying motivation of 
the behavior must be modified. The conditions in his en- 
vironment must be changed. The child may need to give 

6 Maurice A, Bigelow, Sex-Education (revised edition), pp. 148-155. New 
York: The American Social Hygiene Association, 1936. 

7 The film "'The Gift of Life’* (4 reels) may be 'purchased or rented from 
the American Social Hygiene Association, 370 Seventh Avc., New York, N. Y. 

« Karl de Schweinitz, Growing Up (second edition). New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1935, p. 95. 

®Mary Ware Dennett, The Sex Education of Children. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, 1931. 
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more attention to cleanliness, acquire more vita: interests, 
or iearn he can succeed more often in his v;ork. In 
school a child 'vvho has this habit should be occuoied in 
interesting work and play during the day. Similarly at 
home he should carry out various projects and activities, 
such as the constructing of a radio set, roller skating or ice 
skating, sleigh riding, being responsible for a newspaper 
route, raising chickens, running errands for a local store- 
keeper, reading books of adventure and scientific discoveries, 
making collections, and other activities in which he can 
engage successfully. To deprive the child of his few sources 
of satisfaction because he has failed to break the habit is to 
aggravate the difficulty and to decrease the chances of a 
successful solution of the problem. 

IN ATTENTIVE NESS 

Inattentiveness, like laziness, is a blanket term; it is a 
symptom of a great variety of underlying causes. Too often, 
teachers and parents label an inattentive child as lazy and 
go no further in their diagnosis. 

Among the factors that may enter into inattentiveness 
in any particular situation are the following: 

1. Physical defects such as poor hearing, \ision. 

2. Illness, due to which the child’s attention may be dis- 
tracted by pain and general bodily discomfort. 

3. Fatigue, a condition which may reduce the child’s ability 
to concentrate, 

4. Hunger, like illness, a distracting influence responsible for 
some of the inattention on the part of children who come 
to school without breakfast. 

5. Inability to grasp what is being taught. Too often chil- 
dren are blamed for inattention when they are quite un- 
able to comprehend what is going on. 

6. Lack of interest which may result when work is too easy. 
There is no incentive for the well-informed, alert child to 
pay attention to things he already knoxvs. 

7. Negligible degree of purpose and inability to select im- 
pressions that have a bearing on his goal. 
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8. Preoccupation rvith iivattcrs that seem to the child more 
important than the school work. It may be some event 
at home, some imaginary event, or sex fancies that have 
usurped the center of liis attention. 

In view of these multiple causes of inattention, it is obvi- 
ous that each case must be treated differently according to 
the factors involved. 


STEALING 

To label a child a “thief” is neither descriptive nor 
helpful. There are nine and fifty kinds of dishonesty — 
more or less. Like inatteutiou it is a symptom of some 
underlying difficulty. The difficulty may be constant even 
though the child may be dishonest in different ways. A 
fifth-grade child who cheats on an examination or a sixth 
grade boy who steals a dollar from the teacher’s desk cannot 
properly be labeled as a dishonest child. He may be honest 
in many other ways. Why did he fail in that one situation? 
What can the parent or teacher do about it? 

Causes of Stealing. — As with other problems, the first 
thing to do is to try to discover the cause of the dishonest 
act. One cause may be an underdeveloped sense of the 
meaning of possession — the difference between “mine” and 
“thine” — which should have been built up in the preschool 
period and which is usually learned in the nursery school. 
Children of school age need experience in working for their 
possessions, of buying them with money they have earned. 
To do this helps them to recognize the rights of others to 
the possessions they have earned. Children need to be 
taught to feel responsibility for posse.ssions held in common 
and to know tliat “finding is not keeping.” 

Anotlier reason why children steal is that they are very 
much in need of a certain object and know of no other 
means of obtaining it. Sometimes it is food. Hunger is a 
powerful urge. Stanley Hall said a good table is one of the 
best preventives of stealing. Sometimes a cliild feels the 
need of clothing or money in order to maintain his stand- 
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iiig in the group and thus satisfy* his strong desire for social 
approval. 

Sometimes stealing is an attempt to relieve tension in 
other areas. Cases of stealing which were associated ^vith 
sex experiences have been reported. Stealing may be an 
attempt to show off or to win friendship by having some- 
thing to give to others. A child who feels insecure in other 
relations may find release in stealing. 

Frequently the cause may be traced back a number of 
years. Stealing may first have been tried as an experiment, 
the theft remaining undetected. Nothing happened. No 
dissatisfaction was attached to the act. It is, therefore, re- 
peated. Real stealing of the most insignificant articles 
should never be overlooked. To overlook is to encourage. 
On the other hand, its importance should not be exaggerated. 

Kleptomania — the desire to steal objects for no rational 
end — is sometimes found among children. Children with 
this obsession may steal objects of no value. One girl stole 
the belts of other girls’ suits. Twenty-three belts which 
were of no possible use to her were found in her possession. 

An important underlying cause of dishonesty which special 
tests of honesty have detected is lack of inhibition. The 
child who steals is frequently one ivho has never learned to 
refrain from doing anything he desired to do. 

Treatment of Stealing, — Obviously, the first step is to 
find the specific causes. If the cause is an undeveloped sense 
of ownership, the child can be led to put himself in the 
others’ place so that he may realize how he would feel to 
have something he had made or bought with his money 
taken from him. By this means the attitude toward stealing 
may be changed and sympathy for the person who has been 
robbed, established. This method is educationally more 
valuable at this age than the method of keeping everything 
under lock and key. 

The treatment of Peter illustrates a method of recogniz- 

10 Helen T. Wooile)% “Case Study No. II, Peter: The Beginnings of the 
Juvenile Court Problem,’' The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology^ XXXIII (March, 1926), 9-29. Quoted by permission. 
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ing the fault without unduly uiagnifyiiig it. Peter hid in 
his locker a purse which belonged to a little girl. The 
teacher 

. . . took Peter to his locker, showed him the purse, and asked him 
if he knew to whom it belonged. l*eter, said that he did not. She 
then asked him if he knew who put it there, and he said no. Miss 
Hen ton (the teacher) then said, “Well, I know to whom the purse 
belongs, Peter. It belongs to Alice. Now wouldn't you like to give 
it back to her?" Miss Henton reported afterward that at her sugges- 
tion of restitution, a really childlike smile broke on Peter's face for 
the first time since he had been in the school. He had often been 
caught in misdemeanors and punished, but this was his first experi- 
ence in being caught and helped out of his plight legitimately. He 
said he would like to return the purse, and did so at once. 

If the child is in actual need of the articles which he 
steals, he may be shown how he can supply himself in a 
legitimate way with the things he needs. Frequently, help- 
ing a child to earn a steady income has prevented further 
stealing. The case of Fritz illustrates this method of treat- 
ment. Ten-year-old Fritz was caught taking money from a 
milk bottle. His mother dealt vigorously with him and for 
a time there was no similar occurrence. Later Fritz stole 
a box of candy. 

He said he had been ‘‘with older boys who took things 
that did not belong to them,” and “as he stood by waiting 
for a friend to make a purchase, he had been seized by the 
desire to do as these others had done.” 

The visiting teacher won the boy’s confidence and tried to 
persuade him to tell his mother about the theft. His mother 
whipped the boy in spite of the visiting teacher’s effort 
privately to convince the mother that so doing might destroy 
the boy’s confidence in her or attach dissatisfaction to his 
response of telling his mother about his activities. 

A plan was devised of paying for the candy. Earning the 
money was to be Fritz’s responsibility. 

The visiting teacher persuaded the grocer from whom 

Mary B. Saylcs, The Problem Child in School; Narratives pom Case 
Records- of Visiting Teachers, pp. 171-175. New York: Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency, 1925, 
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Fritz had stolen to offer Fritz the job of svreeping the 
sideu’alk in front of the store every morning. For this v;ork 
Fritz received a credit of five cents on his accaun:. 'li 
was a proud day for the youngster when, the stoien box of 
candy paid for in full, he was engaged to continue the 
same service for a cash payment of five cents a day." 

Fritz now kept the money for his own expenses. He joined 
a club at the Y.M.C.A., went swimming, played basketball, 
and substituted these new interests for his previously less 
tvholesome associations. 

Healy makes clear by means of case studies the relation- 
ship of stealing to mental conflicts which find an outlet in 
this specific form of offense. The treatment in these cases 
obviously begins with the underlying conflict. 

In some cases in which oversevere or unscientific discipline 
in the home made changes in the child’s behavior impossible, 
the most effective treatment was a complete change of en- 
vironment. False accusation, of course, should be strictly 
avoided. 

LYING 

Causes, — Knowledge of the specific causes of lying is a 
prerequisite to preventing it. In an experiment with 
children of this age, lies told for a social purpose such as 
keeping secrets, protecting others, and preparing surprises, 
constituted 23 per cent of the total. Girls gave twice as 
many examples of this type of lie as boys. Among children 
from nine to twelve years of age the number of lies told 
for a social motive decreased by more than half while the 
asocial and antisocial lies increased slightly. A characteristic 
situation is: . *‘My friend told me a secret, and I had to 
promise her not to tell it to her sister. Later on her sister 
asked me what my friend had said. I answered: ‘She asked 
me why I wasn’t at school.’ I had to lie in this case.” 

3-2 William H«aly, Mental Conflicts and Misconduct, Chap. XIV. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1923. See also William Heady et al.. Recon- 
structing Behavior in Youth. New York: Knopf, 1929. 

13 B. E, Tudor-Hart, “Are There Cases in Which Lies Are Necessary?'* The 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXIII (Decem- 
ber, 1926), 58^-641. 
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The remainder of the lies (77 per cent) resulted from the 
demands of other everyday situations. “I'lic girls gave a 
much larger number of conventional lies than the boys, 
particularly in their ninth and tetith years.” Almost half 
of the examples were lies which they had observed adults 
using. This experiment with Viennese and American chil- 
dren reveals the influence of adult example on their be- 
havior. It also shows that the actions of adults have a 
much greater effect than die advice they give young people, 
and that fear of social disapproval is at the basis of con- 
ventional lies. 

Fear of physical pain or deprivation prompt those lies 
which arise out of situations in which the child is in want 
or in danger. The following are examples of lies told to 
escape punishment: “Once I stole some sugar; when the 
coffee was served mother noticed it, and said, )A piece of 
sugar is missing,’ and I would have caught it. So I had to 
lie and say it was not me. But mother said, ‘Go along, who 
would have taken it if not you?’ And I would have caught it 
hotter so I had to lie like anything.” Another child said: 
“Once I lied to my mother: she told my father and I had 
to lie again because I was so frightened.” A boy argued in 
this way: “I steal something from a man. He asks me, 
‘Have you stolen it?’ Why don’t I say yes? Because if I 
do I will be brought before the court and punished.” When 
a child copies he will not tell the truth for fear of being 
punished. When he gets a low mark he lies to his parents 
about it for fear of being punished by them. Thus fear 
lies at the basis of many children’s falsehoods. 

Suggestibility is another important factor in lying. Very 
frequently children will tell a lie before they stop to think, 
especially if the question has been worded in such a way as 
to suggest a particular answer. 

Innumerable situations in everyday life favor lying. One 
boy reported that his “mother was so fussy that he could 
only avoid her plaguing him by telling lies.” Care should 
be taken not to give a child a feeling of guilt with respect 
to a falsehood in which he has been detected. The emphasis 
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rather should be on helping him to learn better vravs or 
meeting everyday situations and crises. 

At this age a child may lie to parent or teacher he 

would not to a member of his own gang. Hence it v;culd 
be helpful if the standards of truth, based on community of 
interest, prevailing in the gang could be broadened to in- 
clude the school and the home. 

In all grades from the fourth to the twelfth are found 
children who consistently tell the truth and others who tell 
falsehoods when faced with a trying situation. Why does the 
untruthful group lie? Intelligence tests have shown that 
it is not always because these children cannot think clearly 
or in abstract terms. In most cases tests of moral judgment 
have indicated diat it is not because they lack moral dis- 
crimination. The child’s behavior can only be understood 
by a study of the conditions under which it occurred. 

Treatment . — WTiat can be done about lying? In the first 
place, the -habit of lying may be prevented by detecting a 
child’s first attem’pts, and making him realize that “advan- 
tage rarely comes of it” — that tliere are usually better ways 
of meeting situations. He must learn that lying usually 
makes a bad situation worse. A teacher or parent who is 
“easygoing” or indifferent in detecting falsehoods helps to 
strengthen the habit of telling lies. 

In the second place, a habit of fearlessness needs to be 
built up. Social approval should be given for moral courage. 
An appeal may be made to children's admiration of fear- 
lessness and courage, and the relationship between physical 
courage and moral courage should be pointed out. The 
story about George Washington and his colt illustrates both 
of these types of bravery, fearlessness in riding the colt and 
fearlessness in telling, his mother tire truth about the colt’s 
sudden death. 

Specific causes demand specific treatment. If a child lies 
about his own or his father’s accomplishments in order to 
make an impression on someone, an opportunity should be 
devised whereby he can satisfy his desire for approval and 
mastery in some other way. If a child tells lies through fear 
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of consequences, he may be encouraged in trutlifulness by 
a more just and understanding treatment of his offenses. 
One investigator found more lies were told by children from 
homes in which the punishment was severe. A very sug- 
gestible child may lie without really meaning to, and should 
not be hurried in his answers, but be encouraged to think 
before he speaks. In other words, children’s lies cannot 
be understood or treated apart from the total situation. 

CHEATING 

Honesty is not an entity. It consists of many responses 
to many different situations. A child may be honest in an 
arithmetic examination and dishonest in playing games at a 
party, or vice versa. Dishonest practices are prevalent and 
seem to increase with age. Education, apparently, does not 
lessen the amount of deceit. 

Causes of Cheating. — Why do children cheat? Is it be- 
cause they do not “know any better?” Probably not. In 
the experiments thus far performed, little relation has been 
found between moral knowledge and conduct. Is cheating 
due to lack of intelligence? Bright children as well as dull 
children sometimes cheat, although cheating, under present 
school conditions, is more prevalent among the mentally 
retarded and the scholastically incompetent. Cheating may 
be a form of lack of inhibition. Children who cheat have 
been found to be more suggestible. Hartshorne and May^'* 
summarized the results of the studies of factors in deceit as 
follows: 

It is clear that there are significant differences between the ex- 
tremely honest and the extremely dishonest in respect to intelligence, 
home background, and school deportment, and possibly in the matter 
of race or nationality and sex. It is not clear, however, that such 
facts, whether taken separately, added together, or considered in cer- 
tain combinations, can account for deceit in individual cases, al- 
though, as illustrated, a dose scrutiny of the details may lead to a 
better understanding of the subject . . . and may suggest very defi- 

M Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, Studies in the Nature of Character, 
1. Studies in Deceit, p. 313. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
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nite ivays of correcting the conditions that may possibly be leading 

to the practice of deceit. 

Some classrooms promote cheating by placing an exag- 
gerated emphasis on the importance of marks in tests. This 
emphasis makes some children feel that any means may 
legitimately be used to prevent failure. In many schools 
marks are now being eliminated and the child’s individual 
record kept in terms of observed achievement and study 
habits and results of standardized tests. Instead of * 'report 
cards/’ letters are sent to parents appraising the specific prog- 
ress the child has made. Cheating appears to decrease under 
teachers who are more concerned with the best development 
of children than with maintaining school standards in terms 
of marks. When marks are emphasized, and teachers scold 
and criticize, a classroom atmosphere conducive to cheating 
is created. 

In these grades the consequences of a child’s first attempts 
to cheat may determine, to a large extent, his future atti- 
tude toward cheating. He may try cheating at first as an 
experiment. If he is ‘‘caught in the act” and dissatisfaction 
is connected with it, he will tend not to repeat it. He might 
be spoken to somewhat in this manner: “This (an arith- 
metic paper for example) is not your ^vork. It is Bobby’s 
work. This score of 90 is a good score, but it is not your 
score. It is Bobby’s score. Your score today is 0. See how 
badly that looks on your record (show graph of daily scores) . 
The line goes w’ay dowm to the bottom today. Which would 
have been better — five correct examples which you did 
yourself giving a score of 50 or this paper you have handed 
in giving a score of 0? (Point to each place — 50 and 0 
on the graph.) In which case would you have learned more 
about arithmetic? Come to my desk (mention some time) 
and let us see what is making the problems difficult for you. 
We will find out how you can make a score of 90 by solving 
the problems by yourself.” Hartshorne and May found 
cheating generally prevalent in some classrooms and not in 
others. When there is a sporting chance of “getting away 
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with something,” exuberant children will take it, unless the 
morale established in the classroom is elfective enough to 
counteract the other tendency. 

S O K I N G 

Curiosity, imitation, desire to “do as the Romans do,’* 
may lead to smoking in this period. The same impulses 
may just as well lead to interest in nature study, science, and 
reading, and to participation in worthwhile clubs, teams, 
and societies. If the gang is interested in Scout activities, 
problems of smoking are not so likely to arise. As in lying, 
adult practices are an important determiner of the child’s 
attitude. 

Occasionally, at this age, smoking may be tried because 
the individual has failed to adjust himself to some phase of 
his environment, as his school work, his family, or his social 
group. 


FIGHTING 

Michael Pupin, the great physicist who rose from immi- 
grant to inventor, recounts a number of fights he had as a 
boy. One of them, on the day* he landed in America, was 
with a boy bigger than himself who made fun of his shabby 
appearance. He says he has been lighting ever since. Every 
vigorous personality is a fighter. Theodore Roosevelt comes 
to mind immediately. Browning writes, 'T was ever a 
fighter. One fight more, the best and the last.” The tend- 
ency to fight is a motive force too valuable to be repressed. 
It reinforces other drives in overcoming difficulties. Boys 
should not be forbidden to fight but taught when to fight 
and what is worth fighting for. 

If two fifth-grade boys on the playground start fighting, 
what should the teacher do? One experienced teacher 
offered to referee the fight and see that the rules of the game 
were observed. This prevented any serious physical injury, 
and the teacher found that frequently the boys’ anger evapo- 
rated and they stopped fighting entirely. If there is little 
danger of serious injury, non-interference often is advisable. 
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Children need practice in settling their own disputes. If 
they pass tlirough a stage of conflict in this period, they are 
likely to arrive at the conviction that physical combat is 
not the best way of settling disputes, and that coming to a 
peaceful understanding with one’s enemy is often more ad- 
vantageous. Incidental comments by the teacher as to the 
demands of courtesy, better ways of settling individual and 
group differences of opinion, consideration for the other 
person’s point of view, and the use of combative energ\^ in 
more civilized and constructive ways, supplement the chil- 
dren’s otvn experience of fighting. 

Careful planning prevents much unnecessary^ squabbKng. 
Games with definite rules that every^one knows, a referee to 
settle doubtful points, and plenty of suitable and interesting 
work, help to eliminate bickering and quarreling. Strenu- 
ous athletic contests use up fighting energy" in an orderly, 
organized way. Baseball, football, tug of war, volley ball, 
hockey, and other team games are valuable not only for 
giving an outlet to the physical energy but also for develop- 
ing co-operation and loyalty to a group. Roosevelt, as police 
commissioner in New York City, found that organized box- 
ing proved a satisfactory substitute for various kinds of un- 
desirable activities. 

Teaching what to fight for is necessary in this period 
Fighting for the protection of the weak, for a just cause, 
and for the overthrow of a bad habit should be established 
as ideals. 

The bully on the street and on the playground always is 
a problem. Sometimes his attitude can be changed by ap- 
pealing to him to help protect the "weak and helpless, and 
by giving him a position as monitor or leader which requires 
a different manner toward other children. Occasionally, if 
he is teased and bullied himself, he learns how unpleasant 
it is and thus is better able to put himself in the other per- 
son’s place. Sometimes interest in the other person can be 
aroused and an entirely different attitude toward him 
created. Once in a while a boy spends the afternoon tor- 
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menting other children because he has not found anything 
else so interesting to do. 


STUTTERING 

It has been estimated that about 1 per cent of the school 
population stutters, that it occurs more freciuently among 
mentally retarded than normal children, and that it is four 
or five times as prevalent among boys as among girls. Most 
stuttering begins before school age. In Edinburgh it was 
found to begin before the age of eight years in 93 per cent 
of the cases.i® 

There is considerable evidence that stuttering is asso- 
ciated with cerebral dominance. An analysis of the cases 
of 700 stutterers showed 61 per cent to be ambidextrous 
as compared with only 5 per cent of the normal population; 
57 per cent had a left-eye dominance, which likewise is non- 
typical of the normal population. 

Curiously enough, stutterers, under controlled conditions, 
have been found to be more talkative than non-stuttering 
children. They used more words in responding to the 
ten ink blots of the Rorschach test than children who did 
not stutter. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT 

An undesirable kind of emotional response is the conse- 
quence of lack of ability to satisfy basic needs legitimately 
or to meet difficulty effectively. The so-called basic needs 
have been stated frequently and usually include (1) the 
vegetative appetites and drives, namely thirst, hunger, bodily 
comfort, rest, sex expression; (2) the desire for activity, both 
mental and physical, in accordance with the individual’s 
capacity; (3) the desire for affection, recognition, security, 

15 George Seth, *‘The Problem o£ Stuttering: The Present Position,” Mm- 
burgh Medical Journal, XLI (August, 1931), -197-506. 

isBryng Bryngelson, "Sidedness as an Etiological Factor in Stuttering/’ 
The Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XILVH 
(September, 1935), 204-217. 

17 H. Meltzer, "Talkativeness in Stuttering and Non-Stuttering Children,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, XLVI (June, 1935)* 371-390. 
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and status and dignity as a person. Boys in grades four, five, 
and six \vant most of all to be strong and increasingly desire 
to be bright. Girls in the fourth grade appear to desire to 
be pretty more ardently than they do in the fifth and sixth 
grades. Their dislike for certain persons and their aversion 
to boredom tends to increase with age. Emotion may be 
manifested in many different ways. Flushing, rapid breath- 
ing, and other physiological responses may appear in anger, 
fear, or delight. One child may become pale in anger; 
another flushed. A preadolescent boy or girl may respond 
to frustration and difficulty by wididrawal, or by uncalled- 
for aggression, or by an active endeavor to solve the problem. 

Fear. — Fear is an individual’s natural response to a situa- 
tion with which he is unable to cope. .As children grow 
older, their fears tend to become more imaginary*; they tend 
to become increasingly afraid of things that might happen. 
Fear during the preadolescent, adolescent, and adult years 
may take the form of timidity, stage fright, or social with- 
drawal. Intelligence alone does not cast out fear, though 
superior children may conceal their fears more successfully 
than mentally retarded children. 

During die preadolescent years the most important obliga- 
tion of parents and teachers is to promote in children, so far 
as possible, the ability to meet difficulties constructively and 
successfully. If a child is awkward and afraid in social 
situations, he may gradually acquire skill by participating in 
congenial small group activities. Thus he may learn from 
children who have no fear of social situations because they 
feel adequate to meet them. Increasing the child’s compe- 
tence is better, in many cases, than delving into remote 
causes of the fear. 

Giving children reasons why they should not be afraid 
frequently is unsuccessful, partly because many fears are not 
rational and partly because the adult may not touch upon 
the child’s real source of fear. Trust and confidence in the 
parent, however, add emotional w^eight to his explanations. 

Anger. — Anger is an aggressive response to difficulty. It 
is the opposite of fear, whith is retreat. Preadolescent boys 
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and girls are confronted by blocking and thwarting along 
various lines. They appear to go through a period of open 
resistance. Obstinacy sometimes is evoked by unskilful treat- 
ment of children. During these years, however, it is more 
often a phase of normal growing up aird the child’s experi- 
mental attempt to ascertain the most effective methods of 
getting what he needs. A certain amount of resistance is a 
sign of healthy development in many children, and as such, 
it should be welcomed. 

Anger may be manifested in various ways. The thwarting 
caused by failure in school work may come out in the form 
of dislike for the teacher, or imaginary triumphs over the 
person who is disliked, or in thoughts of dying and being 
mourned. The treatment of anger Irecomes more and more 
difficult as its most natural overt expression takes less easily 
recognizable forms. 

An outburst of anger frequently results from an accumula- 
tion of irritations, none of which alone appears to be suffi- 
ciently provocative as a cause. To the adult who is not 
aware of the sequence the child’s anger seems quite un- 
reasonable. 

The child’s bodily condition is another factor that should 
be considered in studying any of his emotional responses. 
When a child is tired or irritated by such physical discom- 
fort as pain, he is more susceptible to temper outbursts. 

These conditions precipitating anger may be in part elimi- 
nated from the child’s environment. Frequently the adult 
can yield judiciously, in an intelligent way, without aban- 
doning the essential points. The area of friction may be 
reduced as much as possible. This may be achieved by 
providing tasks at which the child can succeed and either 
by reducing the difficulty if the goal of achievement obvi- 
ously has been set too high, or by helping the child to 
discover for himself a way to overcome the obstacle. Lack 
of competence frequently is an important contributing cause 
of anger. The response of an adult to a child’s anger should 
be sympathetic, objective, and unemotional. To respond to 
anger with anger, is to intensify the problem. This does 
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not mean that an adult should never shotv indication. 
There is a place for righteous wrath. But in every case it 
should be directed against the act, not against the child. 

Jealousy . — Jealousy contains some elements of both fear 
and anger. The jealous child doubts his abilities. 

There is a thwarting of his wishes and an acknowledgment 
of defeat. 

In cases of jealousy invidious comparisons should be 
avoided. Neither parents nor teachers should have ‘*pets.‘’ 
It is a mistake to show favoritism with children or to give 
any one child undue attention. To show dislike for a child 
and make him feel inferior may be more injurious than 
hitting him. 

A recognition of the superiority of other children in cer- 
tain respects cannot be eliminated. Children notice one 
another's work. Gifted children who have been promoted 
or who receive special privileges may make other children 
more keenly aware of their limitations. Therefore develop- 
ing a right attitude toward one's capacity should be one of 
the most important objectives of education. An attitude 
of frankly acknowledging that there are certain things one 
cannot do and certain things one cannot be should be sub- 
stituted for jealousy of others who can achieve these things. 
Personal goals must sometimes be lowered; the denominator 
of the ratio of ability to ambition must sometimes be re- 
duced in the interest of good adjustment. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF NON-. ACADEMIC 
CHILDREN 

Identification of Mental Retardation, — Children in the 
lower end of the distribution of intelligence who find them- 
selves in the public schools are designated as dull, dull- 
normal^ non-academic. They have intelligence quotients 
ranging from below 70 to 90. The idiots and low-grade 
imbeciles whose intelligence quotients are below 50 gen- 
erally are recognized as special cases to be educated in special 
schools or classes. They cannot profit by the education 
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offered in the public schools and, without proper supervi- 
sion, may be a menace to other children. 

However, the feeble-minded group from about 50 to 70 
I.Q. are to be found in the schools. The law requires thefti 
to attend and inappropriate education makes them conscious 
of their deficiency. Their mental handicap frequently is 
not recognized at first and they are unjustly blamed for 
laziness, inattention, and disturbing behavior. Under a 
regime that provides the kind of education suited to their 
abilities, they become happy and useful members of society. 

In infancy their delayed motor co-ordination in learning 
to walk and talk and their backwardness in adapting them- 
selves socially to other children and to adults is often over- 
' looked. Even in the first three grades their inaptitude for 
book learning may not be recognized. From the fourth 
grade on, however, their failure to meet the school stand- 
ards, even when they spend more than the average time in 
study; their immaturity in social relationships; their retarda- 
tion in verbal expression and information; their inability to 
learn games, to make generalizations, to profit by experience, 
and to keep out of trouble, all point toward mental retarda- 
tion. This impressionistic information should be cliecked 
by a thorough, expert physical and psychological examina- 
tion, and, in certain cases, by a psychiatric examination. 

Suitable Work for Mentally Retarded Children. — There 
are many important things for these children to learn. They 
should be familiar with certain concrete facts, have sufficient 
reading ability to find their way around, form habits of 
cleanliness, be able to protect themselves and others from 
communicable diseases, choose the right kind and amount 
of food, perform other health habits satisfactorily, learn to 
use money wisely, engage in wholesome amusements, and 
acquire skill in sewing, woodworking, and other kinds of 
useful work. 

They should have opportunity to learn a trade. A large 
number of different occupations are open to individuals on 
various levels of intelligence. Manual laborers, tradesmen, 
cobblers, cooks, tailors, painters, bricklayers, and truck 
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drivers are successful in spite of low scores on \ erbal intelli- 
gence tests. There is, however, a “critical range’* below 
which an individual is not likely to succeed in certain occu- 
pations. There is also a “critical range" above which a 
person may be too intelligent for his job and rail to had 
satisfaction in it. It has been demonstrated that a large 
proportion of the high-grade mental detectives can become 
economically independent and happy in their work. 

It is far worse to allow a child to go on for years trying 
to do something that is beyond his capacity and continually 
failing, than to say to him, “'The tests which you have taken 
and the work you have done thus far in school indicate that 
you could do — (mention a number of mechanical types of 
work for which there are openings in the locality) . You 
w^ould probably be happier doing these than in going on to 
the academic type of senior high school.” The most skilful 
counselor would create situations in tvhich the child eventu- 
ally would come to this conclusion himself. Such advice 
should be given only to pupils whose I.Q., calculated on 
the basis of several reliable tests given by experts, is below 
85 and whose school records have shown eflEort but consistent 
lack of success in academic subjects. 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF GIFTED CHILDREN 

Identification of Gifted Children. — Children recognized 
as gifted may be intellectually superior or may possess spe- 
cial talents or abilities. Probably the general population of 
the United States contains approximately as many physically 
mature individuals above 130 I.Q. as beloiv 60 I*Q., the 
latter representing ability comparable to that of children 
eight and a half years old. The major researches on gifted 
children,^® while recognizing the continuous distribution of 

Barbara S. Burks, D. W. Jensen, and Lewis M. Terman. Genetic Studies 
of Genius: Vol. III. The Promise of Youth; Follow-up Studies of a Thousand 
Gifted Children. Stanford University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1930. 

Leta S. HoUingworth, Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

Lewis M. Terman, et al.. Genetic Studies of Genius: Vol. I. Mental and 
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ability, have supplied valuable information about children 
rating above 130-140 I.Q. 

The observing teaclier can easily distinguish some of the 
characteristics of bright children — their “ ’satiable curtios- 
ity,” as Kipling calls it, their wide knowledge, their quick- 
ness in comprehending, their good memories, their large 
vocabularies, and their interest in the more abstract type 
of school work. Gifted children act “old for their years” 
and accept a more mature kind of responsibility than do 
average children. Two girls, twelve and fourteen years old, 
of high intelligence, came to school in a large city and took 
entire responsibility for the management of the apartment 
where they and their chaperon lived. Contrary to popular 
opinion, intellectually gifted children are usually of superior 
physique for their age; they tend to be in good health and 
socially acceptable. They play a wide range of games, are 
well liked by other children and, unless of exceptionally 
high intelligence, tend to be selected as leaders. Precocious 
in preschool years, they tend to show superior accomplish- 
ment throughout the school years and in later life. The 
gifted children in Terman’s group came predominantly from 
the upper social and economic levels, while only 7 per cent 
came from the semi-skilled or unskilled laboring class. They 
had numerous eminent relatives. 

These characteristics apply to the group as a whole. Devi- 
ations from these central tendencies are found in individual 
cases. One intellectually gifted child may prefer solitary 
pursuits. Two members of Terman’s group of 1,000 gifted 
children became definitely psychopathic, one was committed 
to a reform school, and a number for one reason or another 
had few accomplishments to their credit. These cases, how- 
ever, were relatively few compared with the general pop- 
ulation and were far outweighed by individual cases of 

Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press, 1925. 

Lewis M. Terman and Barbara S. Burks, “The Gifted Child" in Murchison’s 
A Handbook of Child Psychology (second edition, revised), pp. 773-801. 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. 
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exceptionally high achievement, stability of character, and 
personality balance. 

Education of the Gifted. — WTiether the education of 
children takes place in special classes or in a more hetero- 
geneous group, the teacher must recognize the special apti- 
tudes, interests, and previous accomplishment of each pupil. 
In special classes the needs of the gifted group can be met 
more easily than in large, heterogeneous classes. “Few cities 
which have established special classes for gifted children 
have later abandoned them.” The special class is one means 
of stimulating gifted children to do their best. Grouped 
with children equal to them in intelligence and under the 
leadership of an alert, gifted teacher, bright children make 
progress commensurate with their ability. One parent of 
a child placed in a special class for gifted children wrote: 
"‘Torn has never put an efiFort into any of his work until this 
year, of his own accord. His improved record is incidentally 
affecting the whole attitude of the boy. The class has elimi- 
nated a superiority complex. He is no longer the only one 
who gets 100.” Gifted children should have a large measure 
of individual freedom to plan their owm education, w'ork on 
the more elaborate projects, engage in work more or less 
akin to research, and be excused from all unnecessary drill. 
In the classroom and at home a wide variety of books should 
be available to them, trips to museums and excursions should 
be part of their curriculum, and working out problems on 
their own initiative should be encouraged. 

Habits of working below capacity, of daydreaming for 
want of something more interesting to do, and of ^getting 
by” on superficial quickness and clever guesses should be 
nipped in the bud. Gifted children should be encouraged 
to set goals and immediate objectives for themselves com- 
mensurate ^vith their ability and to work toward them. 
They should be keenly a^vare of the obligation to society 
that their special gifts entail. 

Lewis M. Terman and Barbara S. Burks, “The Gifted Child,” in Murchi* 
son*s A Handbook of Child Psychology (second edition, revised), p. 790., 
Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark University Press, 1933. ' 
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Musical Ability, — Of the special gifts, musical ability and 
ability in representative drawing are not necessarily closely 
related to general intelligence. Transcendent achievement 
in any line, however, usually is associated with high general 
ability. In any kind of musical performance many physical 
and psychological functions are involved. An inventory of 
simple psychological elements needed for musical ability may 
be made by means of the Seashore tests of pitch, intensity, 
time, consonance, rhythms, and tonal memory.20 These 
cannot be applied with accuracy until the child has attained 
a mental age of approximately ten years. The results of the 
tests, considered in connection with teachers’ observation of 
the children’s response and proficiency in music as well as 
their own expression of like or dislike for it, supply a useful 
prognosis of this ability. “The outstanding musician will 
be he who combines these totally or partially uncorrelated 
elements in high degrees of excellence in each.” 

COMPLEXITY OF PROBLEMS 

Problems rarely occur singly. Sometimes a dozen different 
problems may be found in one individual. One child may 
have low intelligence, a speech defect, unco-operative par- 
ents, heavy outside work to do, a tendency toward stealing 
and lying, and other difficulties and personality defects. 
Frequently, however, one major problem may be discovered. 
If this is successfully solved, the other problems, which are 
largely by-products of the major difficulty, will disappear. 

The intelligent parent and the intelligent teacher will 
want to know the circumstances under which certain be- 
havior occurs. Sometimes stubbornness, for example, indi- 
cates a laudable independence; sometimes it is a mask for 
fear; occasionally it is a manifestation of a serious mental 

20 c. E. Seashore, The Psychology of Musical Talent. New York: Silver, 
Burdett and Company, 1919. 

2iLeta S. Hollingworth, ‘The Child of Special Gilts or Special Deficiencies,” 
in Carl Murchison’s A Handbook of Child Psychology (revised edition), 
p. 844. 
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disorder. Wile -- concluded from his follow-up study of two 
clinical groups of children that the habit difficulties of chil- 
dren under ten years of age are not very likely to carry over 
into adolescence, and that “the presence during the pre- 
adolescent state of self-inhibiting behaviors of the flight type 
suggests a greater likelihood of continuity in the adolescent 
than do the aggressive fight types of behavior/’ 

From the study of children’s difficulties in adjustment, 
it is obvious that a prescription for the treatment of differ- 
ent kinds of problems cannot be given. Each child must be 
studied individually in his environment. 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. How would you deal with a child “who continually did mean, 
underhand things on purpose”? 

2. Obsene a teacher or parent who has a fine relationship tow’ard 
her children, and try to analyze the elements in her manner and activi- 
des in the classroom that are responsible for the desirable responses 
on the part of the children. Find out the kind of educadon she has 
had. 

3. Work out a plan for stopping the practice of disfiguring the toilet 
rooms with sex pictures and wTiting. 

4. Make and apply a plan for improving the reading of a child who 
is ha\ing special difficulty. 

5. One principal told his teachers never to leave anything around 
which the pupils might steal. Do you agree wdth this policy? Give 
reasons for your agreement or disagreement. 

6. Report cases of failure in dealing with theft, and suggest the 
probable causes of failure and a method that would have been more 
successful- 

7. Study lies children have told you and try' to discover the causes. 
How many of the lies might have been prevented by a slight modifica- 
tion of the situation? 

8. Give examples of lies which were plainly due to the suggestive 
wording of the question. 

9. Keep a record of the causes of tardiness in a given class, and the 
success of the measures taken to combat it. 

10. What do boys of these ages fight for? 

11. What undesirable consequences, if any, have you obseiv'ed to 
result from fighting? 

22 Ira S. Wile, L. Neary, and R. Davis, “The Continuity of the Neurotic 
Processes,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, IV (January, 1934), 49-72. 



12. What special work and special methods of teaching could vou 

use for three over-age dull children in a class of forty? ^ 

13. How may superior children be provided for in a class of averaiJo 

and dull children? ® 

14. Outline a plan of study and treatment for a "lazy" boy. 

15. If possible visit a child guidance clinic. Note the problems for 
which the children of these ages are referred, the methods of diagnos- 
ing the difficulties, the treatment recommended, and the relationship 
existing between the child and the psychologist, psychiatrist, or social 

worker. 

16. Show how this chapter,, instead of being organized under prob- 
lems that teachers and parents now commonly recognize, might have 
been organized under a description of normal development of children. 



CHAPTER XXI 


CHILD STUDY AND GUIDANCE IX 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

THE TASK OF GUIDANCE 

Individual development and guidance of children is the 
task of education. Without guidance few children five 
to twelve years of age are capable of critical insight into 
their strengths and weaknesses, their needs and capacities. 
Without guidance the choice of a curriculum appropriate 
to the child’s stage of readiness is impossible. 

The educator with the guidance point of view sees each 
child as a bundle of possibilities, as an individual with po- 
tential capacities, special talents, problems, and needs. He 
sees the school as a place in which children’s potentialities 
are discovered and where such changes are made in the 
objectives of education, in materials and methods of instruc- 
tion as are needed to develop these potentialities. 

It is one function of guidance to make certain that gifted 
children develop their special abilities and talents in the 
service of society as well as for their o^vm happiness, and that 
handicapped children capitalize their assets and find joy in 
vrork. No child should be handicapped by health defects 
which can be remedied or by destructive habits of thought 
or feeling. 

Thus guidance is inextricably enmeshed wdth the curricu- 
lum, with instruction, with community agencies, with the 
social order. All these influences help the child to develop 
in body, mind, and character, through his own efforts, to 
the optimum of his capacity for growth. 

PROCESSES OF GUIDANCE 

There are two main processes in guidance which may be 
designated as appraisal and adjustment. Appraisal is the 

541 
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process of child study, of understanding the child. Adjust- 
ment refers to the process of “doing what that study shows 
to be desirable and necessary."' 

The appraisal pf children in the preadolescent years in- 
volves a knowledge of the instruments with which to measure 
pupil behavior and background, the meaning of the facts 
obtained, and the ability to record them in useful form. 
The study of a particular child involves a knowledge of the 
physical, emotional, mental, and environmental factors that 
have contributed to his development. Some of the methods 
of becoming acquainted with these features have already 
been described in previous chapters.^ Accordingly only a 
few additional suggestions appropriate to the upper elemen- 
tary years will be included here. 

Observation. — Observation in this age period still re- 
mains one of the most important technics of child study. In 
the course of his daily contacts with pupils in the classroom, 
halls, playground, or on the street, the teacher has the oppor- 
tunity to note many of the individual’s physical, mental, 
and emotional characteristics. Mouth breathing; visual de- 
fects; unusual or undesirable responses to failure or success, 
to criticism or praise; expressions of anger, jealousy, and 
fear; oversensitivity or indifference — these and many other 
characteristics may be discovered through observation. Such 
information contributes to the teacher’s understanding of 
the development of growing children. 

Home Visits and Intewieivs with Parents.^ — A great deal 
may be learned from observation of parents and children in 
the home and even from parents’ visits to the school, without 
in any way appearing inquisitive or prying. If a sympa- 
thetic relationship with parents has been established, addi- 
tional information may be obtained in the course of conver- 
sation with them.' Parents usually respond co-operatively 
to such questions as: “Do you think there might be any- 
thing in the child’s home life that would help the school 
to understand him better and make more adequate provi- 
sion for his needs?” “Do you have any reason for believing 

1 See Chapters XTI and XVIT. 
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that he is not as happy at home as you would tvant him to 
be?” “Do you have any suggestions as to ways in which the 
school can help him most?” 

\V'ith his present teaching load, tiie teacher does not have 
time to go to the home of each pupil, nor is the home visit- 
ing, under such conditions, the most fruitful endeavor to 
which he can devote his time and energy’. The services of 
the visiting teacher are invaluable, but the small number 
of visiting teachers cannot possibly perform the service ade- 
quately for a school system. 

A less satisfactory’ method of eliciting information about 
home conditions is the questionnaire. Its use appears to be 
necessitated because of the dearth of special service. Ques- 
tionnaires must be introduced with extreme tact and should 
not go beyond the information required for understanding 
the child. Needless to say, such information should be kept 
in strictest confidence. 

Interest Questionnaires, — Interest is an ally of learning 
and should be considered in any adequate attempt to under- 
stand a child. It is doubtful, however, whether significant 
information can be obtained by submitting a check list of 
items to classes of children. There is a natural inclination 
on the part of individuals of all ages to check the items that 
wdll make a good impression. Docile children aim to please; 
dull children are tempted to check items without fully recog- 
nizing what their checks mean. Moreover, to generalize 
from questionnaire results regarding children’s interests is 
difficult because a child’s interests change when the situation, 
the group; and the instruction are modified. Notwithstand- 
ing these limitations, the questionnaire has been used ex- 
tensively in the study of children’s interests. The most 
accurate results are obtained from intelligent children ’ivho 
feel free to express themselves frankly. 

A more authentic picture of children’s interests w^ould be 
obtained from repeated observations in varied situations in 
which children are free to choose the activities which they 
prefer. In like manner their esthetic judgment may be stud- 
ied by noting which poems, pictures, or other works of 
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art they spontaneously read or look at and enjoy. Discussing 
their preferences with them individually or in groups reveals 
their reasons for liking certain poems and pictures and dis- 
liking others. 

Instruments for Studying Emotional Adjustment. — Pre- 
dominating use has been made of paper and pencil tests 
which, at best, measure emotional reactions indirectly 
through the pupil’s answers to symptomatic questions. 
Mathews, 2 Johnson,^ and Cady ^ have prepared for use with 
school children revisions of the original Woodworth ques- 
tionnaire of emotional instability. 

Rogers ® used a more indirect type of question. Instead 
of asking a child, “Do you sometimes feel inferior?’’, Rogers 
attempted to obtain this information indirectly by a ques- 
tion such as, “If you could have three of the wishes below 
which ones would you choose?” He scored the expressed 
desire to be bigger, stronger, better-looking as indicating a 
feeling of inferiority. Whether the child really felt inferior 
would require a far more intensive study. 

Watson ® recommended Mailer’s Character Sketclies, 
which contain statements descriptive of habits, self-control, 
social adjustment, personal adjustment, symptoms of mental 
disorder, and readiness to confide, as “probably the best 
available tool for self-description by pupils of junior high- 
school level.” These and similar attempts to study emo- 
tional reactions and adjustment are inadequate. < They miy 
be misleading or harmful if used without skill and psycho- 
logical insight. 

2 E- Mathews, *'A Study of Emotional Stability in Children by Means of a 
Questionnaire," Journal of Delinquencyy VIII (January, 1923), 1--40. 

3B. Johnson, "Emotional Instability in Children," Ungraded, V (January, 
1920), 73-79. 

^ V. S. Cady, . "The Estimate of Juvenile Incorrigibility," Journal of De- 
linquency Monograph No, 2, 1923. 

5C. R. Rogers, Measuring Personality Adjustment in Children Nine to 
Thirteen Years of Age. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1931. 

6 Goodwin Watson, "Mental Hygiene and Emotional Adjustment," Review 
of Educational Research, V (June, 1935), 245-258, 
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Intelligence Tests, — Before the advent of intelligence 
tests, teadiers frequently must have confused effort and 
ability, and made serious errors in diagnosing behavior prob- 
lems. They frequently failed to understand the aggressive 
and energetic child, forced beyond his capacities, who turned 
to truancy or delinquent behavior as a way out. They too 
often increased the demands made on a child intellectually 
able to meet the average requirements of the school but hav- 
ing a supersensitivity to environmental strains and tensions 
w^hich made him over eager to excel. Thus a mental exami- 
nation supplies indispensable information for the appraisal 
of school children. It aids the teacher in diagnosing what 
teachers have commonly called “lazy” or “bad” behavior. 

Without doubt, errors are still being made, since few 
teachers or administrators fully understand the assumptions 
underlying intelligence tests, accept the implications of the 
test results, or make the radical modification of school cur- 
riculum and instruction that these results involve. But 
because an instrument has been misused and misinterpreted 
in the past is not a logical reason for dispensing with its 
potential usefulness in the future. 

In most cases the revised Stanford-Binet scale will give the 
most reliable results. The next most reliable way of judging 
the scholastic aptitude of a child in the intermediate or 
upper grades of elementary school is by means of group 
intelligence tests. Table VI includes a few tests which have 
been used for this purpose. 

In order better to interpret the results of intelligence tests, 
some of the conclusions from extensive research on certain 
aspects will be helpful: 

1. Growth in intelligence varies somewhat under differing 
school environments. In some cases significant and appar- 
ently permanent changes in the intelligence quotient 
accompanied changes in the school environment.*^ Simi- 
larly, low socio-economic status deprives certain children 

7F. B. Knight, '*The Kind of School Environment Needed,*' Personality 
Adjustment of the Elementary -School Child, pp. 285-284. Fifteenth Year- 
book, The National Elementary Principal, Vol. 15, No. 6, July, 1936. 
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Intelligence Tests for Grades Four to Nine 
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Otis Self -Administering Intelli- 4-9 World Book Company, Yonkers- 25 tests complete, $0.80 
gence Test, Intermediate Exami- on-Hudson, New York 

nation, Form A and Form B 
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of normal intellectual stimulation, a condition which be- 
comes more serious as they grow older, refiecting, even- 
tually, in the decline of the intelligence quotient. Under 
certain extreme conditions, current tests of intelligence 
seem inadequate to detect the potential ability of these 
groups.® To an even greater extent the current tests are 
not instruments appropriate for measuring differences in 
intelligence among cultures.^ 

2. The same environment affects different I.Q. levels in differ- 
ent ways. Thus the same explanation may bore one child, 
meet the needs of another, and be quite over the head of 
another. 

3. A scattering of scores on the Stanford-Binet test does not, 
as Tvas once believed, accurately identify feeble-minded, 
delinquent, or neurotic children.^® 

4. The percentile method of interpreting test scores has be- 
come increasingly popular because of its flexibility, speci- 
ficity, and the ease with which it is understood by lay 
persons. 

5. As reported in the Harvard growth study of 1,200 chil- 
dren,^* repetition of the Stanford-Binet examination re- 
sulted in a median change of seven points in intelligence 
quotient. Intelligence quotients below 80 were found to 
be most consistent; those 120 or over, least consistent. 

If 

6. The results of any test cannot i.vith accuracy be compared 
with the standards for that test unless the group tested is 
reasonably similar to the standardization group in all 
matters that might affect the relative value of the scores. 

7. It is more valuable to know how, a given child compares 
with others in his general socio-economic group than to 
know^ how he compares wnth an undefined heterogeneous 
group. 

SE. J. Asher, *'The Inadequacy of Current Intelligence Tests fox Testing 
Kentucky Mountain Children/’ Journal of Genetic Psychology, XL VI (June, 

1935) , 480-486. 

® Florence L. Goodenough, “The Measurement of Mental Functions in 
Primiti\e Groups/’ American Anthropologist, XXXVIII (Januaxy-March, 

1936) , 1-11. 

10 Albert J. Harris and David Shakow, “The Clinical Significance of 
Numerical Measures of Scatter on the Stanford-Binet/’ Psychological Bulletin, 
XXXIV (March, 1937), 134-150. 

HE. A. Lincoln, “Stanford-Binet I.Q. Changes in the Harvard Growth 
Study,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XX (April, 1936), 236-242. 
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8. Intelligence scales “are based upon the fact of positive 
though mperfect correlation among performances, as re- 
gards amount.’* 

9. A pupil’s intelligence cannot be adequately inferred from 
his scholastic achievements because there are numbers of 
normal and superior children who fail to make full use 
of their mental ability. With the methods of measuring 
intelligence now available there is no excuse for guessing 
a child’s endowment or for trusting to luck when a child’s 
success and happiness are at stake. 

10. Only in rare cases should the results of intelligence tests be 
given to parents. Too frequently parents misinterpret 
them and reject or nag their children on the basis of 
erroneous inferences which they draw from them. 

11. Provision must be made for individual differences in intelli- 
gence* and for special abilities. Because the school is 
geared to an average ability, consideration must be given 
to pupils above and below average. Otherwise those who 
are above the average may develop habits of laziness and 
undue feelings of superiority and those below may lose 
self-respect and be oppressed by a sense of failure. 

12. Test results should always be interpreted in the light of the 
continuous study of the child in natural situations. The 
psychometric approach should be reinforced by the clinical. 

13. No important decision should be based on the results of a 
single test. 

14. The teacher should take a positive attitude toward test 
results, seeking to discover potentialities that he may 
develop. * 

Achievement Tests, — The general dissatisfaction with 
the usual teacher examination led to the making of more 
valid and reliable standardized tests of achievement in all 
school subjects. They have proved to be invaluable for 
obtaining objective information regarding the achievement 
of pupils. The best tests are based on sound educational 
objectives and attempt to measure the individuaPs ability 
to use facts in thinking as well as knowledge of specific facts. 

Leta S. Hollingworth, 'The Child of Special Gifts or Special Deficiencies/*^ 
in Carl Murchison’s A Handbook of Child Psychology (second edition, 
revised), p. 8421. 
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A few of the vast number of available tests are mentioned 
in Table VIL 

Samples of PupiVs Work, — Test papers, written assign- 
ments, compositions and drawings in particular, as ’^veil as 
special projects initiated and carried out by the pupil, are 
of possible diagnostic and therapeutic value. If it is true 
that “by their works ye shall kno^v them,’’ this important 
source of information should not be neglected. Spontaneous 
creative work is less likely to be self-conscious than auto- 
biographies and answers to questionnaires. The style and 
content of thematic writing, although influenced by the indi- 
vidual’s education and the Zeitgeistj sometimes reveal the 
writer’s deeper personality trends. Morgan and Murray^* 
have developed a technique known as the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test which consists of a series of pictures of everyday 
incidents, featuring characters similar in age and of the 
same sex as the subject. The subject is shown the pictures 
and told to make up a story to fit each one. There is a 
tendency for the subject to identify himself with the person 
portrayed and to reveal his sentiments and underlying mal- 
adjustments. 

Social Maturity Scale, — The Vineland Social Maturity 
Scale developed by E. A. Doin® ^ pioneer attempt to 
quantify social beha\dor. It consists of 117 socially signifi- 
cant items of behavior “arranged approximately in the order 
of their development.” Each performance which is habitual 
for the individual rates a plus score, those which he does 
not do are rated minus, and those items performed only 
occasionally are scored ±. In the total score allowance is 
made for items which could not be performed under the 
limitations of his environment. 

13 See Gertrude Hildreth, A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating 
Scales. New York; The Psychological Corporation, 1933. 

1^ C. D. Morgan and H. A. Murray, “A Method for Investigating Fantasies: 
The Thematic Apperception Test,” Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 
XXXIV (August, 1935), 289-306. 

15 Published by the Training School, Vineland, New Jersey. See also the 
article by Edgar A. Doll, “Preliminary Standardization of the Vineland* 
Social Maturity Scale,” in the American Journal of Ortkopsydhiatry, VI 
(April, 1936), 28^293. 
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McAdory Art Test High school Bureau of Pubikalioiis, I'eachers Portfolio of 72 plates, $l.»i.75. Stii- 

or college College, Columbia University dent iet:oi<l sbeets, §().t0 for 15 
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The Case History . — The case history is an attempt to 
unify the information obtained from school records; ques- 
tionnaires; the child’s own story: accounts of teachers, rela- 
tives, and others who know him; results of tests; interviews, 
and observation of the child in school, in his home, or on the 
playground. It is the most widely applicable method avail- 
able for studying “the whole child.’’ 

Developmental records which are kept as the child grows 
are more authentic than retrospective records. Working 
back from any given problem, one finds “a bewildering com- , 
plex of factors” of doubtful accuracy and unidentified impor- 
tance. It is these errors of memory and judgment that are 
the chief objections to the retrospective case study. 

Recording Information. — Records are a means to an end; 
they are never an end in themselves. If the information 
recorded prejudices a person against a child or if it is not 
used to help him, the time consumed in record-keeping is 
wasted or worse than wasted. 

There is general agreement that information regarding 
school progress, physical condition, ability as measured by 
standardized tests, and family data of a non<onfidential 
nature should be obtained systematically and recorded year 
after year for permanent use. This sort of information may 
be easily noted on a cumulative record card such as that of 
the Educational Records Bureau or on the form in use at 
the Francis Parker School.’® Tlie latter is part of a cumu- 
lative record folder which includes tlie most recent reports 
from the teachers who analyze the pupil’s marks not only 
in terms of the grade’s average, but also in terms of the 
pupil’s own capacity or expected level of achievement. This 
kind of information is valuable in detecting strengths and 

17 For complete case studies of certain problem cases see William Healy et 
al.. Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. Nesv York: Knopf, 1929: Mary Buell 
Sayles, The Problem Child at Home. New York: The Commonwealth Fund 
Division of Publications, 1928: and William I. Thomas and Dorothy S. 
Thomas, The Child in America. New York: Knopf, 1928. 

18 Educational Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New York City. 

18 Dorothy Van Alstyne, “Collecting and Organizing Information about the 
Child,” Personality Adjustment of the Elementary School Child, op. cit,, pp. 
468-479. 
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•^veaknesses in the child's physical and scholastic ^gro’^A'rh and 
in adapting the daily program and instruction accordingly. 

Would similar records of personality development be 
equally beneficial to the child? Many educators believe they 
would be and seek through observation, interview, and ques- 
tionnaire to obtain a permanent record of development in 
personality comparable to the records of growth in height 
and weight and school achievement,-® By means of these 
records, skilled persons are able to detect evidences of per- 
sonality strengths and weaknesses and to adapt the daily 
program and environment to accord wdth them. 

The chief objections raised to permanent records of this 
type are their subjectivity, their superficiality, the transient 
quality of preadolescent behavior, and the possibility of their 
misuse and misinterpretation. It is true that the teacher 
may be a poor judge of the child’s character and that such 
a record frequently is as much of an indication of teacher 
attitude as of child personality. It is true that the observed 
behavior is only a small sampling of the child’s total be- 
havior and may give slight inkling of his real intent. It is 
true, also, that personality is undergoing continuous modifi- 
cation during these years and hence that the previous yeai 
does not give an accurate picture of the child’s present 
status. So far as possible, however, only persistent behavior 
tendencies, not chance occurrences, should be put on the 
permanent cumulative record. It is also claimed that ‘'the 
only essential information is that which can be put into use 
at once for the child’s benefit,” and that such information 
frequently is embodied in the facts obtained at the moment. 
The selection of the most significant information about a 
child is a difficult matter. No doubt there are in schools and 
in social agencies large collections of futile and trivial data. 

Nevertheless, for accurate appraisal of a boy or girl and 
for that periodic checkup to ascertain whether the varied 

20 Ruth Strang, Every Teacker^s Records. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. 

21 Edith M. Everett, “Information Needed in a Case Study,” Personality 
Adjustment of the Elementary School Child, p. 485. Fifteenth Yearbook, 
The National Elemental*)’ Principal, Vol. 15, No. 6, July, 1936. 
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needs of each pupil are being met, a cumulative record of 
his behavior is essential. And teachers with the guidance 
point of view are not likely to misuse or fail to use such 
records. They should learn not to read into a child’s life 
those characteristics which the records merely suggest. 

The reports sent to parents are one of the most important 
factors in the guidance of school children insofar as they help 
the parent to co-operate with the school in promoting the 
child’s best development, and insofar as they direct the teach- 
er’s attention toward a more adequate appraisal and adjust- 
ment of every child. 

The reports in use at the present time represent a great 
variety of types which may be arranged on a scale as follows: 

1. General rating on effort, proficiency, and deportment 

2. General rating with an additional comment to parent 

3. Specific rating in separate subjects. 

4. Specific rating in separate subjects and in certain person- 
ality traits. 

5. Specific ratings both in terms of the individual’s capadty 
and in terms of group standards. 

6. Descriptive letter to parent giving an evaluation of the 
child’s specific strengths and weaknesses, and recommen- 
dations. 

7. Interview with parent about the child's development. 

The large majority of schools now include a rating of 
conduct in addition to subject marks, and an increasingly 
large number of schools are using the letter and the inter- 
view form of report to parents. The report to parents call- 
ing for specific evaluation of the personality as well as the 
achievement of individual children quickly reveal lacks and 
deficiencies in the teacher’s knowledge of his pupils. It is 
' impossible for a teacher who has not directed his attention 
toward children as individuals to make reports of the types 
listed in 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

The purely qualitative descriptive record presents three 
difficulties which should be overcome: It tends to become 
stereotyped; the teacher’s statements sometimes are misin- 
terpreted by parents; and teachers uphold markedly different 
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standards which may cause difficulty. For instance, one 
teacher may rate a child lo^v after he has been rated high bv 
his previous teacher. In spite of these difficulties iht descrip- 
tive report which attempts to evaluate the child as a whole is 
a sufficiently important instrument of guidance to deserve 
intensive study. It seems advisable for teachers to discuss a 
child’s progress wdth the parents directly in order to prevent 
misunderstanding. The report card may then be given to 
the parent as a written record of the statements made. 

Jl'Iiat Do the Facts Mean? — The interpretation of the in- 
formation obtained is the most difficult part of the process 
of appraisal. A few examples of the kind of information 
that is useful in interpreting personal data are given in the 
following paragraphs. 

Significance of Physical Development and Motor Abilities. 
— Extreme deviations from physical norms tend to create 
problems. It has already been suggested that the very tall 
girl, the very short boy, or the fat child may have special 
problems of adjustment. Children likewise differ in their 
available energy and this factor alone may make a certain 
environment fatiguing for one child and too unstimulating 
for another. 

The height-weight-age ratio of a particular child should 
be considered with reference to a number of factors that 
condition growth. Among these are race, family, geographic 
area, season and year, socio-economic status, diet and dis- 
ease, and health education.22 Mexican children ^vere found 
to be below American standards of height and weight. 
American-born Japanese excelled Japan-born Japanese by 
7 per cent in stature and thoracic circumference and by 20 
per cent in weight.-® Brothers and sisters are more alike 
in height and weight than Tvould be expected from mere 
chance. Geographic area is tied up with other factors such 
as diet, disease, and socio-economic status. No clear-cut dif- 

22 Howard V. Meredith and George D. Stoddard, ** Physical Growth from 
Birth to Maturity/* Review of Educational Research, (February, 1936), 
54^84. 

23 p. M. Suski, 'The Body Build of American-Bom Japanese Children/* 
Biometrika, XXV (December, 1933), 323-352. 
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ferences in height have been associated unequivocally with a 
particular region. There is a tendency for birth-weight 
means to follow the curve of sunshine and for school chil- 
dren to make their greatest gains in weight after the summer 
months and their minimum gains directly following the 
winter months. Some years seem to be better growing years 
than others, due probably to both climatic and economic 
conditions. School children from the more privileged 
groups were found to be '‘taller and to have greater hip 
width, larger arm girth, and greater amounts of subcu- 
taneous tissue over the biceps than poorer groups.*’ 24 jsJq 
definite downward trend during the depression years in 
weight of school children in this country was reported by 
several investigators.-''’‘ The influence of nutrition and cer- 
tain diseases on growth, on the other hand, is well-estab- 
lished. Because of the difficulty in controlling all the factors 
influencing health and growth in a school situation, it is 
difficult to obtain proof of the effect of health instruction. 
One carefully planned experiment indicated a small but 
consistent superiority in height, weight, breadth of shoulders, 
grip and vital capacity in favor of the instructed group. 

The significance of motor abilities in the life of a child 
can as yet only be surmised. Even slight motor retardation 
may affect the social development of children, and, indi- 
rectly, their whole personality. On the other hand, the 
acquisition of certain motor skills, especially skill in the 
games and sports popular with the child’s social group, may 
be largely responsible for changing a shy, withdrawing child 
into one who is eager to take the lead in a situation. 

Significance of a Broken Home. — Children referred to 
clinics and courts usually show a much larger percentage 
of broken homes in their case histories than are found in 
the general school population. In certain cases, the propor- 

24 Howard V. Meredith and George D. Stoddard, ^'Physical Growth from 
Birth to Maturity/' op. cit., p. 74. 

25 Carroll E. Palmer, '‘Height and Weight of Children of the Depression 
Poor,” U. S. Public Health Reports, L (August 16, 1935), 1106-1113. 

26 Martha C. Hardy and Carolyn Hocfer, Healthy Growth. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1 93G. 
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tion is as high as 30 per cent. Evidently a broken home 
may contribute to delinquency. Whether it does or not 
depends upon the specific inter-personal relationships exist- 
ing within it, and its relationship to other factors in the 
total situation. 

There are many kinds of broken homes, however, some 
of which rvreck children much more than others. Many 
children from broken homes present no particular behavior 
disorders. The broken home is usually only one of a num- 
ber of associated factors that creates personality difficulty 
in children.sT Whether the child is seriously affected by the 
disintegration in his family depends upon his own make-up, 
and on the antecedents and consequences of the final dis- 
integration which may have been brewing for years. 

On occasions the breaking up of the home is used as a 
means of adjustment. The delinquent career of one four- 
teen-year-old boy might have been deflected had he been 
removed four years earlier from his alcoholic mother and 
negligent father. In other cases, cruelty, poor methods of 
discipline, and immorality in a home is a more devastating 
influence than the factor of a broken home per se. 

Significance of Parental Attitude. — Parental attitudes are 
reflected in the school behavior of children. The trvo ex- 
tremes of parental attitude that appear to wreck children 
most are oversolicitude, on one hand, and neglect on the 
other. A study of the records of 500 children in the kinder- 
garten and first six grades of Winnetka schools indicated 
that the children who were “babied” or “pushed” by their 
parents had poorer work habits and more social difficulties 
than children from homes where wholesome parent-child 
relationships prevailed. 

Differences in social adjustments of children living on 
the same street may be traced to parental attitudes. In one 

27 Leo Kanner, Child Psychiatry, p. 91. Baltimore, Maryland: C. C, 
Thomas, 1935. 

28 B. W. Hattwick and M. Stowell, “The Relation of Parental Over-Atten- 
tiveness to Children's Work Habits and Social Adjustments in Kindergarten 
and the First Six Grades of School/' Journal of Educational Research, XXX 
(November, 1936), 169-176. 
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investigation it was found that the shy, retiring, socially 
inadequate children were likely to have inolhers who domi- 
nated the household, emotionally, economically, or because 
of their irrepressible efiicicncy. On the other hand, children 
who came from homes of tension or laxuess, where they were 
unsupervised and neglected, frequently escaped to the street 
and became leaders in mrschiefmaking. 

The Significance of Daydreaming. — Daydreaming usually 
is frowned upon, when, actually, no one knows how much 
daydreaming is uonnaL The kind of daydreams that are 
not worth telling, perhaps in most cases, should be avoided. 
They tend to carry the child away from reality and to make 
him less willing to face actual dinicullies. Excessive day- 
dreaming of this ty})e lends to occur in the case of children 
who are unsuccessful in work or play. On the other hand, 
a great deal of tension may be relieved more harmlessly 
through daydreaming than in any other way. 

Daydreaming is a symptom. If the symptom must be 
altered, the environmental setup must be changed so that 
the stimulation is different. It is no use merely to drive the 
symptom out of sight. A child may daydream his way 
through school in which he feels himself to be a social misfit, 
and change only when a chaitge in the social environment 
sweeps him into the midst of social activities which leave 
no time for imaginative musings. Unwarranted interfer- 
ence with a child’s privacy may do more harm than the 
daydreaming it is intended lo reduce. 

THE PROCESS OF ADJtJSTMENT 

Diagnosis is ahead of adjustment. The problem of study- 
ing the child and even of discovering why he behaves as he 
does is not so baffling as the prol)lcm of doing what ought 
to be done about it. Avenues of adjustment which are 
clearly indicated frequently arc closed to the individual case, 
A number of boys and girls in tlie preadolescent years obvi- 

20 Virginia Boggess, '*$otne Factors Accounting for the Variation in the 
Social Adjustment oX Children Living iii a 'rcncmcnt Area/' Smith College 
Studies in Social Work, VI (June, 1936), 3ii4-359. 
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ously need a carefully controlled environment and expert 
guidance. They need regular meals, and an education that 
is individually supervised. Such a boy was Paul who began 
his delinquent career at ten years of age and by fourteen 
was firmly established in it. At ten, it was evident that he 
should be removed from his unfavorable home and neigh- 
borhood environment. This was not done. Thus his subse- 
quent career might more justly be characterized, as the case 
of a delinquent society than as the case of a delinquent boy. 

Adjustment through Everyday Situations. — Everyday 
concrete situations supply the best means of gaining emo- 
tional insight into habits of adjustment to personal and 
social relationships. The method and attitude of the 
teacher, the program of school activities, the influence of 
fellow pupils are all parts of the school environment to 
which the child is continually responding. 

Education has unfortunately had as its main objective the com- 
pressing into a common mold of all the varied possibilities which the 
individual child represents rather than an effort to discover in each 
one his outstanding opacities and to enable him to unfold all of 
those marvelous qualities with which he has been endowed and de- 
velop his capacity for living to the fullest possible extent. . . . 
Happy mean whereby the individual might be considered from the 
point of view of a social unit. As such, society becomes of absolute 
importance to him, as only through it can he find his greatest indi- 
vidual development, and, per contra, only through the greatest in- 
dividual development of each unit can society reach its greatest 
possibilities. Education of the individual and development of social 
standards are mutually related in this way and must be considered, 
not apart, but together.^o 

The teacher endeavors to discover why a child, for exam- 
ple, constantly asserts his personality at the expense of his 
companions. He works with the child in order to help 
him live harmoniously with his fellows.^i 

There must, however, be provision for progression of 

30 William A. "White, Twentieth Century Psychiatry, p. 121. New" York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1936. 

31 Hazel Welch, “Meeting Reality, Group Experiments in the Walden 
School,” 69 Bank Street (Bureau of Educational Experiments, 69 Bank Street, 
New York), III (February, 1937), 6-8. 
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experience as well as provision lor creaiivc work and indr 
vidual interests. One of the most ardent advocates of pro. 
gressive education recognizes, in liis c()in[)rchensivc thinking 
this need: 

Development ... is ;i continuous process and continuity signifies 
consecutiveness ol action. Here was the strong point of the tradi- 
tional education at its best. I’lic subject matter of the classics and 
mathematics involved of necessity, for those wlio mastered it, a con- 
secutive and orderly clcvclopmcnt along definite lines. Here lies 
perhaps, the greatest problem of the newer efforts in education. It is 
comparatively easy to improvise, to try a little of this today and this 
week and then something else tomorrow and next week. Things 
done on the basis of some immediate interest and stimulation but 
without sufficient regard to what it leads to, as to whether or not 
something more difficult, setting now chnnancls for information, need 
for acquisition of greater adccpiacy in tedmicpie and for new modes 
of skill is led up to and grows naturally out of what is started.^s 

EfEective guidance leads to differentiation in activities. 
After the pupils’ widely different interests and backgrounds 
are discovered, the grouj> may he oigani/.ed so that some 
children are working in large groujjs, some in small groups. 
Others may work individually on enterprises of their own 
choosing in which they need experience and which fre- 
quently take them out of the school into the community. 

In one-room rural schools a young, inexperienced teacher 
frequently is expected to hold thirty “classes” a day. If, how- 
ever, the rural teacher is shown how to develop methods of 
individual and group instruction, he may guide children 
more effectively than teachers in large urban classes. A snaall 
number of pupils does not guarantee good guidance. Unless 
the teacher has the guidance {)6int of view, he may fail 
to individualize instruction even in a class of five pupils. 
In a few rural areas peripatetic teachers have been employed 
to advise inexperienced teachers on work with individuals 
and groups. 

Teachers guide childjrcn toward reading material which is 
related to the group activities, but they also make sugges- 
ts John Dewey, "The Need for a Philosophy of Education," The New Era, 
XV (November, 19S4), 211-214. 
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tions and supply books along the lines of individual interests. 
The library contains reference materials and stories of ad 
sorts. The librarian gives tactful advice to individual chil- 
dren in the selection of material that is commensurate with 
their ability to read as well as in line with their particular 
interests. 

Guidance through Health Examinations. — Simple health 
inspections and health examinations offer opportunities for 
guidance as well as for disease prevention. They create 
standards which demand a periodic checkup and help to 
establish a better concept of good health. They serve as a 
vehicle for imparting knowledge as to “how to use the exist- 
ing corrective and prophylactic medical forces afforded by 
that community.” 

Guidance through Sharing Responsibility. — A sharing of 
home responsibilities and its consequent closer contacts with 
parents helps to build self-reliance and a sense of economic 
reality in children of this age. The following principle, as 
stated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, is important: 

Material possessions and material ease, espedally idleness, do not 
make grown-ups happy any more than lots of toys and nothing to 
do make children happy; that which makes people happy is creative 
activity that suits their particular temperament; that it is just as 
foolish to let material possessions and ease stand in the way of secur- 
ing creative activity you like. With that certainty about what^ makes 
people happy and wise, wouldn't they swim all right, no matter what 
economic seas are before them?^^ 

A sharing of responsibilities is a co-operative affair; it is 
not an arbitrary assignment of duties. Home duties tear 
down desirable parent-child relationships when they are 
insisted upon in the following manner: 

Mother: **Stop your playing, Teddy, and come right into 
the house.” 

Teddy: ”But, mother, Fm in the middle of a game.” 

S8 D. W. Gudakunst, “Diagnosis :n Health Education,” Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, XXXIV, 1935, 547-361. 

34^ Dorothy Canfield Fisher, “At Home in Any World,” Child Study, IX 
(February, 1932), 156. 
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Mother: "I can’t help that. You must go to the store at 
once.” 

Teddy: “But the boys can’t finish the game without me.” 

Mother: “They must wait until you come back. And no 
temper, either.” 

Teddy loses his temper, throws his ball down the street, 
kicks the dog, rushes into the house, and bangs the door yell- 
ing, "You spoiled the game. 1 won’t go to the store, I won’t.” 

This utter lack of planning and insight into the child’s 
world is the opposite of co-operative sharing of responsi- 
bility. The latter may be illustrated by an incident of an- 
other kind: A twelve-year-old boy was becoming rebellious 
because of the amount of his allowance. The mother was 
giving him more than .she felt .she could afford in order 
to keep him contented at home. She and the father decided 
to talk over the details of the family budget with him. Ac- 
cordingly, they held a family council one evening and dis- 
cussed his father’s income, the eKpendilures for rent and 
insurance, for food, savings, church, and for the other child. 
At the end of the di.scu.ssion, the boy turned to his father 
and said, “Gee Dad, you've done a good job! I don’t see 
how you’ve managed to give us all so much.” 

Children should feel themselves contributing members of 
the family, whether they partici|)ate in the work of the 
household as a part of the family group, or whether they 
earn their own allowances by doing work for pay. 

Adjustment through a Change in Enxnronnient. — A 
change in environment frequently is an important factor 
in adjustment. It cannot, however, be eKpccted to work 
magic. The child must be pre|)ared for the change; the 
foster parents must be carefully selected; and a continuity 
of counsel must be maintained. 

One reason for occasional failure in clinic treatment lies 
in the fact that the children studied return to non-harmo- 
nious homes. The chances for improvement in behavior 
are definitely greater among chiUlren who.se homes are har- 
moniou.s. 
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AGENCIES OF GUIDANCE 

No one can accomplish the task of guidance single- 
handed. Many individuals and agencies must co-operale in 
the process. Among these are the superintendent and prin- 
cipal of the school, the teachers, specialists in guidance, par- 
ents, special schools and classes, summer camps, clinics, and 
other community agencies and organizations. 

The Superintendent and Principal. — Mort emphasized 
the prevention of maladjustment by the follo^cing adminis- 
trative means: extending the scope of educational oppor- 
tunities, providing for the diagnosis of children's needs, 
developing wise promotion policies, improving home-school 
relationships, developing an adequate system of records 
and reports, selecting superior teachers, and extending staff 
responsibility. 

This is an excellent analysis of the role of the adminis- 
trator in the guidance of children. Obviously, he plays an 
important part in creating conditions which are favorable 
to child growth. He must work through his teachers and 
work for them in ’creating conditions favorable to their most 
effective functioning. The principal and superintendent 
also must work with and through the parents in accomplish- 
ing the task they both recognize as all-important, namely, 
the best development of the children. The administrator 
must interpret the modern school to parents lest they be 
disturbed by the lack of competitive and uniform grade 
standards to which they have been accustomed, or by the 
freedom with which children are allowed to set tasks for 
themselves and to seek the co-operation of their fellow 
pupils in carrying them out. Furthermore, it is the admin- 
istrator’s responsibility to provide a school building which 
is healthful and psychologically conducive to child develop- 
ment. Finally, he must utilize community resources and do 
his full share in making it a better place for growing 
children. 

3c Paul R. Mon, “Administrative and Supervisory Policies Facilitating Pupil 
Adjustment,” op. cit., pp. 330-339. 
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The Teachefs Role in Guidance. — “"I'cachcrs liokl a key 
position in the environment of the growing c:hilc].” Even 
though teachers are not as well qualilicd technically as 
specialists, the major work of child guidance must be done 
by them. Prolonged work with individual children, even 
by expert specialists, will accomplish less than the intelli- 
gent and sympathetic work done by large numbers of less 
highly trained teachers. Jessie I'aft wrote, “If only one 
factor in a child’s maladjustment at .school can be changed, 
the attitude of the teacher will usually be found to be the 
most important and its alteration most immediately effective 
in bringing about improvement.” 

Viewed in the light of the whole positive school pro- 
gram, the guidance of children is the main task of the 
teacher. No one else, theoretically, is in such a strategic 
position to assume this responsibility. 

In actual practice, however, the teacher is so poorly pre- 
pared to guide children, so burdened with large cla.sses, so 
handicapped financially, that his contribution to the study 
and guidance of his pupils is limited. These conditions 
must be changed. Yet with exceptional leadership, even 
under present conditions, teachers have done extraordinarily 
good work. The rural teachers in Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky,®® for the most part young, inexperienced, handi- 
capped by lack of equipment, in two years gained skill in 
studying children and in making provisions for their indi- 
vidual needs. 

In other situations, however, observation of teachers at 
work lias showh that they fall far short of their opportunities 
for guidance.®* They apply direct measures, such as reward 

86 Arnold Gescll, “The Teacher-Child Kclationship/' XfndarsUmding the. 
Child, T (January, 1031), 7. 

8’’ Jessie Taft, The Belaiicm of the School fa the Mental fteallh of the 
Average Child, p. 5. Reprint No. 181. 50 West 50rh Street, New York: 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 

88 Wilbur I, Gooch and Franklin J. Keller, '"Iheaihitt County in the South- 
ern Appalachians, “ Occupations, XfV (Jutie, 193()), lOlI-lHO., 

SON. B. Campbell, The Elementary School Teechefs Treatment of Class- 
room Behavior Problems. New York: Teachers Collopfe, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1935. 
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and punishment, to the symptoms of maladjustment, instead 
of seeking for (he specific causes. Though tliey are familiar 
with the advantages claimed for praise, they use punishment 
far more often than reward. 

F.verett suggested three essential technics for use by the 
classroom teacher: “ (1) direct observation of behavior, 

(2) a trained sensitivity to what this behavior means, and 

(3) ... a sunic;iently adjusted personality on the part of 
tire adult to enable him to give the child the feeling that he 
is understood and accepted as a person, although his be- 
havior is not acceptable.” This skill “can be developed only 
through living and feeling with many children and through 
studying cxmstantly what lies back of their behavior.” 

A child reacts to the teacher’s attitude toward him. IE the 
teacher is friendly, he is likely to evoke a friendly response. 
If a beloved teaclier expects a certain degree of success and 
a certain kind of behavior which is within the child’s power, 
the child will try to fulfil that expectation. 

When teachers or parents a.ssumc that a normal child is 
stupid, the child, if sensitive, is likely to accept their evalua- 
tion tmd to remain shyly and unaggressively in the back- 
ground at home <md at school. A method suggested for 
changing such ti child’s idea of himself consists of assuming 
that the child is normal, providing tasks which the child 
can accomplish with ease, praisitig each deserved success, 
and gnidutilly incretising the com[dexity and difficulty of' 
the tasks."*^ indulgence toward undue submission and feel- 
ings of inferiority is likely to rc-enforcc these tendencies. 
An aggrc:ssive attitude toward aggression usually aggravates 
the problem. It is imsible to effect a good deal of subtle 
guidance through the teacher’s attitude. 

Much hits been written about the kind of personality a 
teacher should have in order to he elfective in guiding cliil- 
dren. He should have health, emotional maturity, and be 

lOEdiih M'. Kverett, "tiiformation Necdcxl in a Case Siudy," Personality 
Adjnalmml of thti EUmmiiary-Hchoo! Child, pp. 485-49B. The Niiiional Kle- 
metuary PrincipuK Mflecitth Ycarhook* Voh 15, No. (>, July, 19.80. 

Itlu I/)wy» '‘SluplcHiy as Kxempiion,** International Jojimal of IndU 
vidual Ihycholo^, I (April, 102. 
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free o£ conflicts which would interfere with his bciupf con- 
structively sensitive to his pupils’ emotional needs. 11c 
should also have a sound philosophy of life by which lie 
lives, and the ability himself to live purposeUilly and whole- 
heartedly in the present. Pupils themselves say that they 
like teachers who are sympathetic and understanding, can 
see two sides of a question, have time to talk with them, 
and give constructive help on their problems. 

In-service Education of Teachers for Guidance, — Pro- 
grams of teacher guidance arc indispensalile even under far 
more adequate systems of teacher education than exist at 
present. These programs vary with the organization of the 
school, the personality and preparation of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, and other factors. 

Certain features of an in-service program of education 
which are generally effective have been admirably described 
by Koch: 

Just as younger pupils do, so the teacher will doubtless learn best 
under inspired, enthusiastic, and optimistic leadership — leadership 
which permits her to participate and believes lier capal)lc of growth; 
which places responsibility on her in accordance with her ability; 
which recognizes her as an individual with specific iiiftjrosls, needs, 
talents, and life experiences; and which sets for her such tasks as 
will permit her to reap a satisfying return.''^ 

It must be recognized that individual difTcrcnces prevail 
among teachers as well as among |>upils. There arc laws 
of learning for teachers as well as for pupils which should 
be applied in any program of in-service education. 

Koch discussed the following main avenues of education 
for teach ers-in-service: 

1. Lectures, especially those which include discussion or per- 
sonal conference with the instructor. 

2. Reading materials, made available through school ftttids 
or a private book club, and popularized by circclive pub- 
licity. 

Helen L. Koch, *'The Inscrvicc Training of IVnchors for Personality 
Guidance/" Personality Adjustmanl. of the EUnnniiary -School Child, p. 4ii0, 
fifteenth Yearbook, The National Klcmcutary Principal, Voh 15, No. (k 
July, 1036. 
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3. Sludy :ni(l conference groups, dealing with vital school 
problems of guidance and case reports of individual pupils. 

4. Case (onferontes, in which teachers have the opportunity to 
work with specialists on individual cases. 

5. Dcnionst ration teaching, which should be followed by a 
critical, microscopic examination of what has been said 
and done. 

6. Participation in the preparation of records and record 
forms. This activity may serve as a starting point for 
widespread guidance activities, for records cannot be suc- 
cessful unless the recorder has an intimate knowledge of 
the pupil. 

7. Surveys, which inventory school practices from time to 
lime. 

8. Courses in mental hygiene, child development, child psy- 
chology, c<hu:ational and vocational counseling, case work, 
and related areas; summer “interneships” in child guidance 
clinics; and other educational opportunities offered by 
higher' institutions or school systems. 

Institutions for the Education of Teachers, — The teach- 
ers’ colleges and nornral schools arc a strategic point in the 
total guidance program. If teachers arc eventually to carry 
the main responsibility for the school guidance of children, 
they must be educated to do so. In the future adminis- 
trators have a riglit to expect that from the institutions for 
the education of teachers will emerge carefully selected indi- 
viduals. 'rhc7 will Irave the personnel point of view and 
their methods of working with individuals and groups will 
be psychologically sound. 

Specialists in CMld Cuickncc . — In certain cases the spe- 
cialized tcchnic's of the |)sy<:hiatrist or psychoanalyst are use- 
ful in giving insight into the deeper origins of maladjusted 
attitudes. Specialists in guidance are increasingly combining 
ol)scrvation of children in natural situations and work with 
retarded children with analytical procedures that encourage 
cluildren to take an active part in the interpretation and 
solution of their probtems. 

Perhaps the mast important function of the guidance spe- 
cialist in a school system is his part in the in-service educa- 
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,tion of teachers. Teachers, untrained in technics of gnitl- 
ance, do not magically acquire the ability to work elfcctivcly 
with individuals and groups. They, too, need guidantre. 
The expert upon whom this responsibility rests should see 
that the ‘necessary technical information for an aexurate 
appraisal of the children is made available to teachers. In 
addition, he should discuss with teachers the adjustments 
requisite for each child in tlteir classes. 

Psychiatric and psychological clinics arc also maintained 
by various universities, hospitals, and jihilanthropic organi- 
zations for the purpose of meeting the challenge of the excep- 
tional child. Juvenile courts perform a similar function 
for the delinquent group. The better the other agencies 
do their work, the less the juvenile court will have to do. 

Summary. — Appraisal, instruction, and adjustment are 
inseparable parts of the educative process. In the elemen- 
tary school there is no justification for a guidance program 
apart from the curriculum and instruction. The properly 
qualified teacher responsible for thirty to forty pupils should 
study the capacities, interests, and needs of each pupil, ob- 
taining as much expert assistance as he needs. 

Interwoven with this appraisal is the instruction and ad- 
justments which the study of the pupils has shown to b? 
needed. In this aspect of child development the teacher 
(who might be called a teacher-coun.seIor) may obtain the 
assistance of all the resources of the school and community 
which will meet special needs of his pupils. 

Under the present conditions where most teachers lack 
preparation for their guidance function, expert leadership 
is essential. There must be someone in the school or school 
system who will give teachers a vision of their task and who 
will supply them with sources of information. This individ- 
ual, by working with teachers on special problems, will give 
them informal demonstrations of metliods affected as psycho- 
logically sound in dealing with individuals and groups. 
This co-ordinator of the education of the pupils may be the 
principal, who has had special education in guidance or an 
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expcMt; in guidancx* to whom the principal has delegated a 
part of his functions. 

Tims administrators, toticiicrs, and experts in guidance 
will ho working co-ojterativoly in the unified task of educa- 
tion, with (he conviction that it is the legitimate task of the 
teacher to “spend half his time in sttidying his pupils as 
individuals, and the other half, doing what that sttidy shows 
to be desirable and necessary.” 

onri.n n k v r, 1,0 i> m k m' and kducation 

Iti the preceding cha|)tcrs cm])ha.sis has been put upon 
providing conditions favorable to child development. The 
point of view representetl has been most clearly and reason- 
ably expressed in the revised edition of the “Handbook of 
SnggesUons for the tise of teachers and others concerned in 
the work of Public h'lementary Schools” published by the 
Board of Kducalion of Great Britain."’-* In this admirable 
handbook the fimction of the schools is stated as follows: 
“ (1) to [trovidc the environment which is best suited to 
individual and .social development: (2) to stimulate and 
guide healthy giowth in this environment: (.*5) to enable 
the children to acipiire the habits, skills, knowledge, inter- 
ests and attitudes of mind which they will need for living 
a full and itseful life: and (4) to .set standards of behavior, 
effort and attainment, by whicltthcy can measure their own 
conduct.” In this .statement the two extremes of catering 
exclusively to children’s interests and making them lean) 
what is good for them are avoided. In such an educational 
program there is a place for drill, for real knowledge which 
“involve-s the power to see relations of increasing complexity 
and generality,” for “interests tliat i.s.sue from spontaneous 
self-dircciion,” an<l for “attitudes of mind that bespeak a 
growing sense of values." Overemphasis on any one of these 
attributes is to be avoided. It is only by a nice balance 
among habits, skills, knowledge, interests, and attitudes that 
the best development of children is achieved. 

-*3 HtK Majesty’^ Stationery Office, 1037. 
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QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 

1. Read some good examples of detailed case s(iuli(\s, noting the 
kind of information obtained, its bearing upon tlie child’s diivelop- 
ment, its interpretation, the soundness ol the therapy suggested. 

2. List the information in studying individual children which you 
have found most useful. 

3. How can you test the effects of your plan of work, with a par- 
ticular case? 

4. Name some advantages of making a case study of certain children 
in a class. 

5. A classroom teacher frequently needs experts to help her. What 
relationships of mutual benefit should the clas.srooiu teacher have with: 

a. The school psychologist? 

b. The nurse? 

c. The visiting teacher? 

d. A director of guidance? 

e. The vocational guidance counselor? 

f. Other members of the school staff or outside agencies? 

6. Describe in detail an ideal situation for (he development and 
guidance of children nine to twelve years of age. Show how an actual 
situation with which you arc familiar might be modified to approach 
the ideal. 


EXAMINATION 

Period from Pmnary to Adolescent 

L Complete the following sentences: 

a. Quickness of learning depends much on the extent to 

which the material has for die pupil. 

b. A pupil learns more efficiently if lie knows the extent to 

which he is . 

c. An effective incentive to learning is . 

d Over a period of time the practice, in general, should be 

at first, then occur gradually at inter* 

vals. 

e, A pupil should have a in mind in studying. 

2. Check the characteristics which aie coniinon to children of 
nine to twelve years of age in many coimmmities. 

a. Boys form gangs, clubs, or teams. 

b. Boys and girls seek each othor*s company. 

c Individual competition is strong. 
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d. Organized cchojicrativc team play is carried on without 
supervision. 

e. Children consider speed in play more important than 
grace. 

L Guessing games and games of chance are popular. 

g. Love stories are })refcrred to stories of action, adventure, 
and mystery, 

h. (Collection of bird’s eggs, nests, and many other objects 
is popular. 

i. Specific' principles of conduct arc understood better than 
general moral laws, 

j. Ball games are of greater interest than toys or games of 
diase. 

k. (^liildren arc tisually willing to practice in order to ac- 
quire skill. 

l. Parc'iu and teacher are hold in great rcsj)ect and their 
opinions are undisputed. 

3. Give one way of preventing or dealing with the following 

causes of lies of school children. 

a. Confusion of fact with fancy. 

b. To got out of awkward social situations. 

c. 'I'o avoid sotnetlung unpleasant. 

d. 'To harm or spite another person. 

c. 'Lo deceive the teacher. 

f. A negative attitude toward another person. 

g. IV) save another child from j)unishment. 

h. To get something desired. 

4. Which of the following procedures would you use to discour- 

age fighting among upper-grade boys? 

a. Planning definite play activities so that each boy knows 
the part he i.s to play. 

b. Introduce boxing, wrestling, tug of war, debating, and 
variotis contests. 

c. Establish ideals of fighting for the protection of die weak, 
for a just < ause, for the overcoming of a bad habit. 

d. Step in as peacemaker and stop the fighting promptly 
eacli time. 

e. Talk to the children about acquiring the virtues of 
meekness and humility. 

f. Organize scouts and recreational groups. 
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g. Settle every difference among the [)U[)iJs promptly before 
the fight gains headway. 

h. Teach the boys that figJuing is wicked. 

i. Provide opportunities for some strenuous allilotie rivalries. 

j. Offer to referee each fight that occurs. 

5. Fill in the names of the tests you would use in the following 
situations: 


Age or Grade 

Purpose for Witicu Test l.s 
Desired 

Name ok Test 

Three months to 
three years 

'Fo measure intelligence 


CJradcs one to 
three 

I’o measure inlclligciicc of the 
class at one time ((ironp tn- 
; telHgcnce Test) 


Four years to 
fourteen years 

'Fo measure intelligence of in- 
dividuals one hy one (an 
individual intelligence test) 


Grades one to 
six 

To measure oral reading 
ability 


Kindergarten 

- ..i. . . . 

'Fo measure intelligence of the 
class as a group 


Grades one and 
two 

'To measure word recognition 


Grades four to 
eight 

'Fo measure achievement in 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, 
science, history, and litera- 
ture 


Grades four to 
twelve 

'Fo measure general intelli- 
gence (a group test) 



6. Put a cross (X) in front of the one best answer in each 
exercise. 

a. If you could develop only one of the following charac- 
teristics of a child, which would yoti choose? 

unfailing, prompt obedience to adults. 

meeting difficulties squarely. 

acknowledging defeat readily. 

docility. 

b. At this period moral training which consists of the study 
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of moral codes usually does not produce the desired re- 
sults because 

a code of virtues is too definite and detailed. 

children under twelve years of age do not compre- 
hend alistract laws and |)rincij)lcs. 

memorizing rules is too difficult for young children. 

moral codes arc too idealistic. 

c One characteristic of children who study efficiently is that 

they never take their eyes off their books. 

they read the assigned material over and over until 

they know it “by heart," 

they stop work promptly at the end of a period. 

they take i)art in class discussions and ask ciuestions. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


development and guidance of 

ADOLESCENTS 

In 1936 it was estimated that there were twenty-one mil- 
lion youtli between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four in 
the United Stales. Of these, 7,600,000 were employed; 

4.000. 000 were in school; 2,800,000 were married; and 

5.000. 000 were unemployed, seeking jobs. These and other 
figures give a quantitative idea of the importance of this 
age period. 

The first step in any discussion of adolescence should be 
to acknowledge the ineffectuality of the efforts of adults 
fully to understand this stage of development and the com- 
parative futility of their fragmentary knowledge against the 
complexity and individuality of tlie behavior of teen-age 
boys and girls. There may even be a danger in the fact 
that the generalized knowledge they possess about adoles- 
cents may give them a false sense of understanding. Yet 
this need not be the case. Effective guidance should grow 
out of knowledge, not out of ignorance. A summary of 
the facts about adolescent growth and development should 
encourage, and not impede, tlic adult in learning as much 
as po.ssil)le about a particular adolescent and dealing with 
him individually on a realistic bajis. Nor should the avail- 
able knowledge lessen the humility with which adults ap- 
proach the guidance of adolescents. 

INDIVIDUALITY OF ADOLESCENTS 

Adolescents are persons. The period presents a panorama 
of personalities. Individuality and integration of person- 
ality which are evident, to some extent, at birth and which 
develop during the preschool and elementary school years, 
blossom during adolescence. Notwithstanding the common 
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characteristics incorporated in individual |)ersoualili(!s from 
the surrounding culture vvliicli give an aiipearance of uni- 
formity to any group of adole.st:en(s, each hoy and girl has 
an individuality of his own. 

The following divcr.se items liavt* been nienlioiu'd by one 
group of graduate students as characteristics of adolescent.s 
they had known: a desire for expre.ssion and attentioti; head- 
strong: yielding; sel f-con.scious; cruel; tender; solf-cenlered; 
self-effacing; emotionally unstable; interested in clothes, in 
the opposite sex, and in adventure; <|uick tempered; .ambi- 
tious; rebellious; co-operative; uncertain of Ids own abilities 
and having a tendency toward hero worship; .sentimental: 
defensive; Ijoisterous; affectionate: courteous: shy: well- 
poised; moody; discontented. Inctmsistency in adolescent 
behavior, long ago recognized by (1. Stanley Hall,' may be 
noted by any parent and teacher. Observation of any group 
of adolescents will show (1) diver.se chanacteristics among 
individuals of the same age .and .sex, (2) inconsistent be- 
havior in the same indivithial at dilFerent times, attd (3) 
characteristics which may be observed in persons of all ages. 

It is obviously impossible to outline any general {)attcrn 
of adole.scent development which would lit all members of 
this age group. There is no typicid adolescxait. There arc 
many different routes from the inconsistenciy of intmaturity 
to the equilibrium of maturity. A study of the route an 
individual child takes is fa.scinating and rewarding. CJreat 
individual differences exist in physiological maturing, physi- 
cal growth, and .social and emotional development. For 
that reason blanket statements as to j)rocc:<lure cannot, be 
given. More important for educators is a knowledge of 
technics of studying adolescents. 

A number of significant ado1e.scent studies-’ are under 
way, but have not been published at the time of this writing. 
The American Youth Commission has collected, by means of 

1 G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence, VoL 11, pp, 713-94, Now York: Appleton 
and Company, 1904. 

2 Information from unpublished report made by C. Gilbert Wvenn, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 
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a card ally consiructcfl interview, information upon the 
background, present problems, interests, and attitudes of 
some 110,000 young people. The Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation is making what might be called a psychoanalytic 
approach to the study ol adole.sc,cnt behavior and an im- 
portant curriculum study. 'I'he Shady Hill School at Cam- 
bridge. is collecting, under the direction of the Harvard 
Psychological Clinic, facts which may throw light upon the 
emotional patterns ol children. At the General College 
of the Uuiv'orsily of Minnesota another major study on tlie 
characteristics of adolescents is under way. Particular em- 
phasis is being placed upon the home and community back- 
ground which m:iy alfect the college student’s attitudes and 
behavior. The two studies at the University of California, 
one in the Child Welfare Institute and the other in the 
Utiiversity High School, have direct significance for the 
guidance of tidolescents. The former is a developmental 
study of physiological, social, and emotional development 
and maturation changes during a period of tlte six years 
preceding and following puberty. The adolescent study at 
the University High School is a study in vivo, as it were. 
The methods of collecting, analyzing and recording informa- 
tion, (lie curriculum problems, and the guidance procedures 
are being developed in a natural school situation. 

G K N H R A L ^ N A T t; R 1C OF ADOLESCENCE 

To many teachers and parents the most obvious adolescent 
quality is the amazing alteration between adult reactions 
on the part of youngsters itnd utter childishne.ss. At one 
moment (hoy .seem much wiser than their befuddled elders, 
and the next tnoment ' they may be children again, quite 
desperately in need of grown-uj) hcl[) and affection. 

Adolescence is a significant segment of life, extending 
from puberty to adulthood. It is part of the individual’s 
continuous development towanl maturity which begins with 
conception and never is completed in every resjicct. At a 
point of time called luiberty whicli covers an undefined 
range of years, usually between the ages of twelve and 
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twenty-one, the majority of boy.s and giiis in the United 
States achieve physiological maturity: they become capable 
of reproducing their kind. In addition they ap])roacb their 
maximum height and develop adult contours of body: they 
give the appearance of being adults. 'They likewi.se ap- 
proximate mental maturity. During the.se years, which arc 
usually designated as the adolc.srcnt years, boy.s and girls 
normally make marked progre.ss in their development fr<»m 
dependence to independence, from irresponsibility to. re- 
sponsibility, from interest in their own .sex to interest in 
the opposite sex, from “rugged individuali.sm” to .socializa- 
tion, and from unco-ordinated aims and purjjoscs toward an 
integrated personality. 

P II Y S I O I, O O I 0 A 1. MATURITY 

Physiological maturity is attained at puberty which marks 
the beginning of the adolescent period. 'I'his maturing of 
the sex organs and changes in gland secretions takes place 
in the span of years centering around the ages of thirteen 
to fourteen. In the United States approximately half of the 
girls may be expected to become capable of bearing children, 
between the ages of twelve years six months anti fourteen 
years six months. Boys mature, on the average, a year later. 
Within the normal range, however,' the variation Is wide. 
It is possible to find individuals who reach the age of puberty 
as early as nine years and as late as eighteen. 

It is generally asisumcd that some of the vague uneasine.s.s 
of adolescence arises from the .sex function, yet no one knows 
precisely the psychological and social effects of physiological 
maturity. Certainly the effect varies with different factors 
such as the individual’s conception of maturity and the cul- 
tural pattern. If the changes that take jilace at puberty are 
looked upon as something to be feared, they will cause un- 
easiness or more serious emotional disturbances. If, how- 
ever, they are welcomed as an essential part of life, their 
influence will tend to be beneficial. 

It is probable that physiological maturation is accom- 
plished throughout a period of years. Difference.s in rate 
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of clcvclopruoni in this ruiuiion probably exist from very 
early cliilclhood. Precocity ot pubcscciuic is related to accel- 
eration in mental test curves of children long before the 
earliest signs of puberty.** 

IMl Y s 1 c: A I, M A T n R t T y 

The youth of sixteem approxintates adult si?:e. He looks 
like an adult, but his maturity is not always psychological 
and social as well as physical. For that reason he is fre- 
quently misunderstood. 

Physical inaturily is indicated by growth in height and 
weight, the (luality and extent of caldlication of the wrist 
bones, and dun iges in body form. 

The Prepnbesceni Croxath Spurt. — The acceleration in 
rate of grcwtii which G. Stanlcydlall described in 1904 as a 
prelude to [)ubert;y has already been discussed (see pages 
437-439) . Tliis growth spurt is one indication of approach- 
ing physiological maturity. 

It is significant that girls take precedence over boys in 
this accelerated growth. The large majority of girls reach 
their maximum rate of growth l)etween the eleventh and 
fourteenth years iiuhisive, whereas boys usually show their 
greatest increase in stature between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen years inclusive. “At fourteen years of age the post- 
puboseout boy or the average exceeds the prc-pubcscent of 
the same chouological age by over four and one half inches 
in height and almost twenty-three pounds in weight.” ^ 

The age at which the growth spurt appears varies in any 
individual case with the age of the onset of puberty. Ac- 
cordingly, a getieral kuowletlge of growth lendencics during 
this age period will tiot (mabic the teacher or parent to 
prcxlict the course of growth for a particular boy or girl. 
Although the <levc‘loj)mc!Ut of an adolescent cannot be pre- 

Mary AtxTiu'ihy, HHtifhtmhtpx hvtwoen Menial and Physical 
Onnoth, Monographs of the Sodety for Resoarch in Chihl Developmont, Vol. 
L No, 1 . Wiisiungton, D. (I.: Society for Rcscaroh in Child Devdopment, 
Natiortul R<sscar<;h Cioutxtil, lOHd, 

FIcdloy S. Diinock, ^'A Rosenroh in Adolescence: T, Pubescence and Physical 
Orowih;* Child nmdafmcni, Vr (September, ITO, 179.* 
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dieted, it may be sympathetically observed. 'Ilierc is no 
escape from studying the individual and no reason for at- 
tempting to do so. 

Precocity of Girls over Boys in Physical Diwclopvicnt, — 
It is evident that the growth curves of hoys and girls do not 
run parallel. Girls tends to be taller and heavier than hoys 
of the same age prior to their ptd)eseen(:c, while boys tend 
to regain their childhood advantage over girls between the 
ages of fifteen and sixteen years. 

Boys and girls are approxinianiy two years apart in skeletal de- 
velopment when they enter high school, it chronological age is used 
as the basis for entrance. High-school pupils of the same clxronologi- 
cal age show approximately two years of sex difference in sktietal 
development. These facts must have some influence on scholastic 
success, mental development, and the social adjustment of pupils as 
- they pass through high school/' 

Boys continue to grow in height and weight during col- 
lege years, attaining their tnaxitnuni stature, on the ttverago, 
at about nineteen years and continuing to grow in weiglit .« 
Girls, on the other hand, tend to reach tlieir maximum 
height and weight during high school years, growing very 
little while in college.'^ 

X-ray Evidences of Anatomical Growth. — A more techni- 
cal measure of anatomical maturity is the X-niy picture 
of the wrist bones. At birth there arc only three wrist Iwnes 
that have begun to be ossilied, and (hose are ossified only 
in small areas. Other wrist bones do not begin to calcify 
until the child is ten or eleven years of age. According to 
Flory, “osseous development seems lo be more closely re- 
lated to puberty than is physical size." '1'. Wingate 'I’odd 

® Charles D. Flory, Osseous Devdopment in the Hand as an index of 
Skeletal Development, p. 128, Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Dovclopnicni, Vol. I, No. 3. Washington, 1), C.: Society for Research 
in Child Development, National Research Council, H)30. 

Harold S, Diehl, 'Heights an<l Weights of American College Mcti/' 
Human Biolofry, V (September, 1933), -H.5-179. 

7 Harold S. Dicld, "The Heights and Weights of American College 
Women,” Human Biology, V (December, 1033), 

8 Charles D. Flory, "Predicting Puberty,”' Child Development, VI (March, 
1935), 5-6. 
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of Western Reserve University has arranged a series of X-ray 
pictures showing anatomical development in terms of 
changes in size ol the wrist bones, which bones are ossified, 
and the extent to which the epitheses are joined to the long 
bones. 

Extreme Deviations in Growth. — Being extremely dif- 
ferent from the group in body type, in stage of maturity, 
in rate of attaining maturity and in body symmetry presents 
problems. It has already been mentioned that the excep- 
tionally .short boy and the exceptionally tall girl tend. to feel 
out of place in a social grouj) of their own age. Although, 
in general, during the preadolcsccnt acceleration the taller 
children tc;nd to make larger gains than the shorter ones, 
there is some evidence that a short individual is not so likely 
to maintain his initial stature chcssification as is a “tall” or 
“medium” boy or girl. It is comforting to a short boy to 
know (hat about a third of those initially cla.ssified as “.short” 
have reason to expect a rating of “medium stature” at a later 
examination. 

Changes in Body Form. — The growth of different parts 
of the hotly is of practical interest to parents and teachers 
insofar as it indicates (1) imcvcn growth which may cause 
adolescents to worry over their physical appearance, (2) the 
outward appearance of maturity, (3) the adequacy of physio- 
logical functioning, and (4) an interference or aid ttj better 
motor ability. 

The face changes in proimrtion, becoming deeper and 
longer in comparison with its width. During childhood 
years the legs grow more rapidly than the thighs, while the 
reverse is true during adolescence. Careful measurement of 
foot length showed no indication of general disproportionate 
growth of the feet at sixteen years of age. 

Individual adolescents experience temporary awkward- 
ness and poor co-ordination as a result of rapid and uneven 
growth, flowtwer, observation and tests of the muscular co- 
ordination of 200 adolescent boys ” did not show an increase 

.S. Dinidck, '‘Sigiiifiauu problems in Ctii<linft Adolescwit Boys 
and CJirls/’ EducatUrnal Tmuls, V (Junuary-Fcbruary, 
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in awkwardness. In I'art, tlunc was a ,!;ciu'ial and conuimccl 
improvement in motor ability, only less rapid duriui^ tlio 
years when the boys arrived a( pubescence;. Since co-ordina- 
tion of movement comes with practice, a de'crease; in this 
ability would not be expected in s<;hools which provide 
adequately for the physical develo])men( of tlieir pupils. 
Awkwardness sometimes is confused with eanbarrassment. 
An adolescent may appear awkward in a social situation 
with which he feels inadequate to cope. 'I’liis social awk- 
wardness may afflict the football player who out of doors 
shows excellent motor co-ordination. 

Educational Implications of Eliysical Growth. — While 
boys and girls arc attending junior high school, approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of the girls ;ind appi'oximately three- 
fourths of the boys experience the “p(;rvasive psychobiolog- 
ical changes which cluster around puberty." 'riie acceler- 
ation in velocity of growth is plainly evident, dtning these 
junior high school years. In the same grade there will he 
boys and girls who have not yet reached t he stage of aeceleta- 
tion in physical growdi, others who are very rapidly increas- 
ing in size, and still others who have p!i.s,scd throtigh this 
stage of development. Similar variations will be found 
among junior high .school students as tht'y <k;velop toward 
sex maturity. This variation in "timing and clegrec of 
acceleration” in body size and proportions and .sex maturity 
is especially significant as between boys .and girls. 

These facts have several important implications for the 
school program. In the first place, a wide variety of activity 
ranging from rest lying down to vigorous physicitl exercise is 
needed for boys and girls. For .some of them arc growing 
so rapidly that additional straitv upon the alimentary, cir- 
culatory, and other organs must be .avoided, while others 
have a “dynamic urge for big-inustde activity." 'Fhe i)re.s<‘nt 
school program is especially lacking in provi.sion lor the 

10 Herbert R, Stolz, Mary Cover Jones, ami Ju<Htb ChalTey, '‘*rhe Junior 
High School Age/' University High School Journal, KV (Tanuiiry, 19*17), 
65-72. 
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children who need more relaxation and less activity and 
who need to be shielded I'rom fatigue and too many stimuli. 

In the second place, the fact that girls tend to grow up 
approximately a year earlier than boys may give rise to 
problems of social adjustment in the junior high school 
organization where the adolescent girls are limited to associa- 
tion with the still immature boys of their own age. 

No child who comes to high .school should be worse off 
for being there. The school environment should promote 
his well-i)cing. For example, a cafeteria that offers whole- 
some food in an attractive inexpensive form guides adoles- 
cents in the choice of an adecpiate diet, especially if they 
discuss food choices prior to going to lunch. A recreational 
program, so attractive that it invites boys and girls to play 
out in the sun.shine, and gives them a mastery of skills needed 
in social living, is excellent indirect guidance. Similarly all 
the activities of the school may inllucnce a student’s devel- 
opment and should have educational v.alue for him. 

The heal til program is only one of these aspects, and 
should not be set ajiart but merged into the total school 
environment. An effective health program, accordingly, de- 
mands flexibility — flexibility in the curriculum, in the 
pupils’ schedules, in the few necessary rules, and in the 
mind of the administrator. Such flexibility will insure that 
no reasonable retpiest of a child, a parent, or a physician will 
be refused. 

Some of the adjustments most frequently made to the 
health needs of adolescents are: a modified physical educa- 
tion program providing rest for some pupils, restricted physi- 
cal activities for others, corrective exercises for still others, 
and vigorous largc-mitscle recreation for many; lightened 
academic programs; partial day programs; mid-morning 
lunch; contacts with the home; assignment to a special health 
room; special adjustments in the classroom such as seating 
to meet visual or auditory needs; a modified recreational 
program; financial aid; and extra .sets of textbooks. 

These adjustments are ideally made through a health case 
conference in which the physician at the end of his day. 
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the nurse, the vice piincij)al in charge c»f guidance, the 
teacher-counselors, and the physical education teachers par- 
ticipate. The physician discus.ses the case of' eacli child 
whom he has examined tluring the day lor whom some 
adjustment is needed. If a change t>r .schedule is necessary, 
the administrator present makes out the permit. U a modi- 
fied phy.sical education program is indicated, the pliysictd 
education teacher is there to di.scu.ss the kind of exercise 
required and to put the recommendation into immediate 
operation. Frequently the boy or girl is called ittto the 
case conference to help m:ike the decisioti. By meatis of the 
case conference the adjustments indicated by the physician’s 
careful examination arc proinjjtly made. It is at this point 
of correcting the health defects di.scovered in the medical 
examination that the health program fretiuetUly fails. 

In addition to the periodic health examination of all 
students, special examination .should be m:>de early in the 
semester of students who play strenuous games, who have a 
heavy recreational and .social |)rogram, or who are going 
on a long field trip. Children who are returning to school 
after an absence due to illne.ss should sec the nur.se and the 
counselor before beginning regular school work. At the 
University High School, Oakland, California, which olfers 
an excellent example of the kind of jtrogrtun just described, 
boys and girls are frequently able to return to .sdu)ol rela- 
tively early because of a special convalc-scent room — a court 
in the sunshine with steamer chairs which the pu[)il.s call 
“the deck.” This room provides the convalcscxait with a 
period or two of complete relaxation during the day. 

MENTAL MATURITY 

Menial Groxuth Curves. — Boys and girls tipproach mental 
maturity during tire adolescent period. The upward trend 
of mental growth, as measured by the tests now available, 
shows a moderate decline in rate of growth beginning in 
early adolescence. 

Decline in the total intelligence test .score, s in later yetus 
may be due to the fact that adults, as they grow older, exer- 
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CISC their minds less and less with such materials as are found 
in psychological tests. 'I'liis explanation is supported by the 
fact that the decline is not apparent on all tests nor in all 
groups. Adults appear to <lo as well as adole.sccnts on the 
inlonualion and vocabulary parts of the Army Alpha test. 
Undoubtedly they have a greater store of accumulated 
knowledge and experience than they had as children and 
might be expected to derive more of their score from it. 
Many college students gain in intelligence test scores dur- 
ing the college years. 'I'his gain is to be expected, if it is 
true that group mental tests and educational tests have 90 per 
cent community of function.’’ In addition, the increase in 
intelligence: test scores of college students may be due to 
actual p-owtb in mental caj)acity, to its more effective use, 
to specific training in oUservation, analysis, and synthesis, as 
well as to the conditions under which the tests are given. 

Gifted children, p(’rha[)s due to limitations in the tests, 
appear to be close to mental maturity at about nineteen 
years of age.’“ Ghildren of average ability may continue 
intellectual growth .somcwliat longer. Dull children show a 
more constant rate of growth during adolc-sccnce. 

These facts about tlie mental msiturity of adolescents sug- 
gest that tliey are as caitablc of thinking for themselves as 
they ever will be. 'I'lie intellectually superior high school 
student is more capable of thinking through his own prob- 
lems than are some of tlie adults wlio attempt to direct his 
conduct. In order to act with maximum intelligence, how- 
ever, he net;ds experience in solving real life problems. 

Mental growth is not merely an incrca.se in mental age. 
It involves the organization of experience and drives to 
attain certain goals. 

Fiuctuatiojis in Mantnl Ability. — Teachers and parents 
sometimes expect, miracles to happen during adole.scence. 
They hope ft)!- a .sudden change in mental ability, a new 

Fowlor 1). Urtioks, Dcvciopnumt in Acloloscencc/' Reviexo of 

UducatUmal Rostumdh VI (Fcl)ruiiry» 1986), 85-101. 

‘a I.ctu S, IJnlUnjjfworih and Ruih M, Kautiiiz, ‘"The Ccntile Status of 
Cificd Ohikiren at Mniinily/' Peda^ogi^cnl Seminary and Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, XLV (Seju ember, 1984), 106-120. 
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birtli of intellectual powers. 'I'his hope, however, is not 
supported by expcrimcalal evidence: 

Analysis of mental-growih curves for individuals, and for groups of 
boys and girls approximately homogeneon.s in age of physiological 
maturing, fails to give indication of positive acceltiration in mental- 
growth rate during early adol<“scence. . . . 'I'he prestait data offer 
no support for the theory that changes in rat<; of mental development 
may be explained as concomitants of abrupt physical events. . . . 
The data for these groups (selected on the basis of age ;il onset of 
puberty) show tliat growth rate in height and in weiglu is inercased 
during the yetir preceditig the yetir of onset of puberty; but the 
mental-growth rate, as measured by the test employed, is not similarly 
affected.t® 

Thus tlie majority of gifted children ntay he expected to 
remain superior in the kind of ability inea.sured by intelli- 
gence tests. In a relatively few oases, miracles apparently do 
occur. A child who initially tested low, having hocn freed 
from emotional inhibitions or having, in the interim be- 
tween tests, enjoyed an environment far more stimulating 
intellectually, may show a marked increase in .score on the 
second testing. A drop in intelligence quotient, on the 
other hand, sometimes is due to limitations in the test u.scd.^^ 
Under certain constant conditions of environment and test- 
ing, intelligence test results obtained in the later preschool 
years gave a good indication of relative rank to be expected 
on the American Council of Education test which was given 
to the same children in senior high school. 'Fhere appears 
to be a very real advantage of mental precocity during the 
preschool ages. Whether the intellectual level of an indi- 
vidual child markedly changes from the preschool years to 
senior high school ages or remains relatively constant de- 
pends upon a number of factors. Of these the most im- 
portant are environmental conditions. Experience in a good 

Ethel Mary Aberncthy, Reldtiomhips betmen Mental and Psychical 
Growth, p. 68. 

Frank N. Freeman, 'Intellectual Orowth of Children Based on Repeated 
Tests/* Abstracts of Papers at the Clecdand Meeling, 1984, pp, Year- 

book No. 22, National Society of College Teachers of Education* CUic^tgo: 
University of Chicago Press, 1984* 
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modern nursery school and elementary school made a differ- 
ence in later intelligence quotients^*'' 

KduaUional Provision for Different L(wels of Ability . — 
The responsibility ol the school lor students oF varying scho- 
lastic aptitude is ellectively slated by Briggs as Ibllows: 

If nil eciual opixiilunity is guaranteed for youth, it must be a 
ditrerentiaied oppoitunity. ... It is only through au education 
varicti so far as piwsililc to suit all sorts of dilferent people that the 
highest dividends can he paid. If dillcrcntiatcd ctlucation is not 
olfercfl ill secondary schools, there is no iu.surance that tlic great 
majority of tidolescents will get .such training as will contribute best 
to their liappiiie.s.s titid to their ell'cctivcne.s,s. . . . There would be 
much more uiiiiniiiiity in the .sup[X)rt of high education and in re- 
(luiriiig coiitiiiuiiiice at .scluail if there were any degree of certainty 
tlmt each, youth were pursuing studies that arc with a fair degree of 
certainty suited to his aptitudes and needs. It is in the early years 
of the .seeotidaiy school tiuit these must he .sought. When by explora- 
tion of individual diirereiicts the school lettrus what a youth Is good 
for, the preparation of tin tippropriate curriculum and the as.stgn- 
meiu of hint to it follow as :i neccs.siiry coiisetptence.i® 

Education of the Gifted Adolescent. — Opportunities for 
an environment of .scholastic experience for gifted children 
are po.ssiblo lioth in .segregated aiul in heterogeneous groups. 
In any intellectually stimuliitiug environment, gifted chil- 
dren of their own initiative will do extra work in science, 
mathcmtuics, Knglish eomposition, and music. They may, 
in addition, explore unbetueu tracks in history and make 
progress in conversational French or in some otlier foreign 
langtiage witliout detriment to their achievement in the 
prescribed school subjects. “In view of the disagreement 
among the vestilts of studies of the effect upon pre-scribed 
subjects of hotnogerteoit,s grouping of highly intelligent chil- 
dren, the (piestion cannot be considered closed, but is open 
to more ext.cn.stve investigation.’* After reviewing four 

ifflUHh L. WcUuian, l^crmanence oC Early Training -Effects on Intel- 
lectuiil (Jrowih/* Journal of E^pmmmtal Education (Deannber, 19S7). 

iflThomuH II. Uriggs, Smmdaty Educalion, pp. 2JJ6-227. New* York: The 
Macmillan C, Company, I98S. 

IT Oowsnd A. Cray and Lcta S. Hollingworth, “I’he Achievement of Gifted 
Children Kurolletl and Not Enrolled in Special Opportunity Classes/* Jour^ 
nal of Eduiftionat lUsmcfh XXIV (November, 1931), 25l>-261. 
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common provisions for the needs of , gifted cluldrcn, namely, 
enrichment of curriculum, acceleration, special classes in all 
subjects, and special classes in selected subjects, Cirover^s 
advocated a flexible (n-ogram based on a counseling system 
and adequate cumulative records whereby gifted children 
would be located early in their school careers. Ho would 
also suggest continuous adjustjuents ;is they progress through 
school. 

Education of the Nonacademic Adolescent. — I’hc tradi- 
tional high school was pitched for boys tmd girls above 
average in mental ability. And in 1890 this was the case. 
Since that time there has been a 1000 per cent increase in 
attendance at high school, and a definite decrease in average 
mental ability. It has been estimated that during a genera- 
tion the median intelligence (juotient of high school stu- 
dents has decreased from 130 to 100. From 1921 to 1930 
the average intelligence quotient in a certain state decrea.sed 
from 108 to 100. 

Yet in many high schools the curriculum has not been 
changed. In these schools the nonacadetnic pupil is con- 
sidered “a nuisance,” a necessary evil following the depres- 
sion. The college preparatory curriculum has not been 
sufficiently supplemented to make success po-ssiblc for these 
pupils. 

This failure to provide suitable cdiU(;ation for the non- 
academic boys and girls, who are retpiired by law to attend 
school or who cannot find employment, has serious social 
as well as personal consequences. It has been estimated that 
20 to .30 per cent of the delinquent population np to twenty- 
one years of age are feeble-minded, 60 per cent fall in the 
dull-normal group with intelligence (piotients frotn 80 to 
100, and 20 to .30 per cent in the average and superior grotip 
with I.Q.’s from 100 to 140. The feehle-mituled rctpiire 
special education and the dull-normal can succeed in some 
types of vocational work and adapted academic subjects. 

w Charles C. Grover, ‘‘Gifted Children in Elementary Scliool," The Na- 
tion's Schools, XVI (July, 19S5), 12-1(5. 
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Traditional high-school education is unsuited to approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the delimiuent group. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that delinquency is asso- 
ciated with school nialadjustincnt. Truancy is many chil- 
dren’s solution to an unhappy school situation. Truancy, in 
turn, often leads to Jtssociation with experienced delin<iuents. 
The dclintpiency of url);in hoys is predominately group activ- 
ity; lone offenders are in the minority. Such participation 
in crime leads to court experience which alienates the ado- 
lescent still more from his normal group and may start him 
on a criminal career. 

A school system which could put to use all the talents 
of all the children would he a good preventive of delin- 
quency. Some of the children would participate in running 
the .school cafeteria; others would help to keep the school 
clean; still others would make materials of instruction for 
younger children. In such a .school no child would have 
a chance to fail. 'Phe delinquent population is included 
in the .school enrollment: it flows out of the school and some- 
times back into the .school. The school, therefore, is the 
strategic place from which to attack the problem of delin- 
(piency. DcliiKiucncy cannot be understood until the devel- 
opment of conduct from early years to maturity has been 
studied. 

No discussion of adolescent problems is adequate that 
does not recognize individual differences in mental ability. 
This factor is itivolvetl in the education of adolescents, in 
their gaining of irtdependcuce, and in their social and voca- 
tional adjustment. 

Individual 'I'asLs of Intelligence. — These are the most 
useful in tlu; study of problem cases. On the basis of his 
ex})erievu:c attd aualy.sis of a number of tests in a child guid- 
ance clinic in l.ondon, Vernon suggested the following 
battery us especially useful for normal or supernormal ado- 
lescents over fourteen years of age: 

i\ K, Vonion* Study of the Norms and ilie Validity of Cortaiti Men- 
tal 'rests at a OhiUl Cuidance C^linic/' Pan The British Journal of Kthi* 
cathmi Psychology, VU (June* 1937), 115-1 3(5. 
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Burt-Stanford-Binct. 

Biirds Graded Word Reading test, in the extended loini. 

Moorree’s Forinboard scored For “speed” and “powta." 

Porteus’ Mazes, scored in the usual way and For speed, 

Healy Picture Completion II and (or) tlie Passalong test. 

Group Iniclligencc Tests. — Tests suitable For dilFerent 
groups in the adolescent years arc: 

Kuhlmann-Anderson IntclUgciue 'lest For grade 9 to ma- 
turity. Minneapolis: Educational "J est Bureau, 25 tests, 
11.25. 

Otis Self-Administering Test, Higher Examination, Eonns 
A and B. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 
25 copies of tost with manual, $1.25. 

Tcrman Croup 'Pest of Mental Ability, Forms A and li for 
grades 7-12. Yonkers-on-lludson: World Book (Company, 
25 copies of test with maiuial and scoring key, $1.20, 

American Council Psychological Examination for Iligli School 
Students (L. L. and T. G. Thurstone). New iorm each 
year. Contains A.C.E. Artificial l.anguage 'Fc^si. Washing- 
ton, D. C.; American Council on Education. 100 tests, 
$7.00. 

Achievement Tests. — Among the large number of 
achievement tests the following arc widely used: 

Co-operative Achievement Tests in English, Fv>roign Latt- 
guages, and Mathematics. Grades 8-12. ^137 West 5i)Lh 
Street, New York City: Co-operative Test Service. C^ost 
varies for different tests. 

Co-operative Test of Social Studies Abilities. Cirades 9-12. 
437 West 59th Street, New York City: Co-ojK:rativo Test 
Service. 5 cents ;a copy. / 

Co-operative Contemporary Affairs Test: Part I, Public 
Affairs; Part II, Esthetic Interests. Gi'ades 9-12. 437 West 
59th Street, New York City: Co-oj)erauve Test Service. 
6 cents a copy, 

Inglis Tests of English Vocabulary, Forms A, B, and C Cor 
high-school years. New York: Ginn and Comi^any. 30 
copies of one form, $0.75. 

Iowa Silent’ Reading Tests, Advanced, for grades 9-12. Forms 
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A aiul B. Y(»nkcis-()n-Hu<lson, New York: World Book 
(;<)iu{)any. 115 (<)[)ie.s for 

Progrossivc A<liioveincm 'f'ests, Advanced Battery, Forms A 
and B, for grades 10 to college freshmen. 3G36 Beverly 
Boidcvard, l.os Angeles, ('.alifornia: Southern California 
School Book Depository, Ltd. 25 tests, manual of direc- 
tions, answers, norms, and clas^ record sheets, |1.50. 

Traxlcr Silent Reading Test. Forms 1 and 2, for grades 7-12. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 
25 copies of test, .|1.50. 

.sc: II <) l. A .ST t C MATURITY 

Acadcniic inumiturity is evident in the .study and reading 
habits of high .school and college students. There are few, 
if any, .sltulcnts who have attained their maximum study 
efficiency tind mtniy in every chtss who spend three or four 
hours on an a.ssigninent that should be read in one hour. 

Study Ilahils. The study habits which most clearly ap- 

pear to cliirereuti:ile the superior from the inferior student*® 
are the following: gels lessons alone, follows closely the 
material prcsente<r by a classmate or by the teacher during 
a recitation pcriotl, likes reading above all other types of 
activities, tries to interrupt study at a natural break in the 
printeil materiiti, has a definite time for the study of specific 
subjects, and nmrks up pensoual books in order to make the 
ideas stand out. 

The Pwhhtm of Hauling'. — During high-school years the 
probk'in of reading is, to a litrge extent, a problem of reason- 
ing rather than mere mechanics of eye movement. The 
majority of Jidolesceuts have not acquired the higher levels 
of reading ability. 

Thorndike ha.s described thought-getting through reading 
in term.H of ovi-rpoiency smd underpoieiicy of words and 
phrases. The child wlio donned majority as “the greatest 
general of them tdl” wa.s giving too mueh attention to the 
first two syllables and too little attention to the last two. 
The weight, given to tmy word or phrase depends partly 

*» Alvin C. Enrich, "An Aiwlysi* o( Self-RatinRS on .Studtomness Traits," 
Journal of Appluut rsyehoh^, KIV (Deecmltcr, 1980), 577-691. 
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upon the reader’s mind set and, inoio spec ifically, upon the 
purpose he has in mind or the assiiiniuions he I)iin^s to 
his reading. Sometimes emotional associations with certain 
words give them a potency disproportionate to their true 
value. Unfamiliar words bloc:k the reader’s thought and 
cause him to stumble in his reading. 

Good thinking is facilitated by a wide and precise vocabu- 
lary. Thought races through familiar ficldst anticipating 
words and phrases before the eye has fully taken them in. 
Students' Explanation of Failure , — Iloitiework presents 
various problems to many adolescent boys and girls. In some 
schools they find it difficult to gain health and pleasure 
while meeting the academic recjuircmcuts. One student ex- 
pressed the problem as follows: 

, . . Too much homework is a problem. If we spend less time 
than required, we are constantly oppressed by worry and “What'll 
she say ’cause I haven’t it clone?” “Maybe I’d bettor stay home to- 
day,” “lliink she'll give me a three, the old battle axe?” and such 
common expressions. If we spend enough time, wc* art‘ oppressed 
by headaches, weariness, and a general “I fccrl rottcii” feediug. 

Perhaps if the teachers could change j>laces with us for a month, 
they would see our side, and become a little more humane in their 
dealings with students,'*-'' 

In certain high schools and colleges the assignments are 
undoubtedly excessive. Nevertheless, many studies op stu- 
dent’s actual expenditure of titnc show tliat they si)end less 
than three hours a day in home study and have a [>U‘asant, 
well-balanced program. 

In some cases excessive participation is outside activities, 
rather tlian the homework assignments, is at fault. 7’his 
point of view is expressed by a liigh school girl as follows; 

The cause of many failures in high school is due to too many out- 
side activities. A student likes to be known as a “good egg.” 
Through much incjuiry. I find that tlie defitiition of a “good <*gg” Is 
that he is a happy-go-lucky, likeable chap who doesn’t hu, Ins work 
interfere with anything he wants to do. He is seen at all the (lancets; 
he attends all the basketball and football games. In other wortls, he 

21 Helen Jacque, “How Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day?” New York 
State Education, XXIV (May, 1937), SM. 
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is always wlu*rt* there is soiiu'thinj; doing. Besides all this, he belongs 
to nnnKToiis dubs. 

To he an active ni<auhor of various dubs, one has to support their 
projects and work hard selling tickets and assisting committees. If 
lie is an ollicer in the (iiib, there is still more labor and time required. 
After these ine(uings, he attempts to do his assignments. He subsc- 
(pienlly tloesnh get enough sleep and rest. Often he arrives in his 
home rootn sleepy, tiled out, anti about live minutes late. 

M’hese social adivities arc valuable to the student though. He 
learns how to meet pt^ople, how to a]>pr<>adi them when selling 
something, makes social contacts which may help him in later life, 
and he gains the all important self-con fidencc. If an officer, he learns 
how to lead people intelligently. In the discussions which naturally 
arise, he has to reason and think for himself. Then he must voice 
his thoughts in clt^ar, a|))>ropriaie English so that everyone will 
understand his viewpoint. 'The various ventures of the organiza- 
tions to make money teach him that success is a result of , hard labor. 

All Ihcst: outsidt; interests naturally demand much of his time. I 
think tlu‘ Board of Fxlucaliou could control the number of school 
dubs to which a student could belong. It could urge the organiza- 
tions to (leinand a t ertain scholastic standard before admitting a new 
‘ member. The allotting of a definite task to each member could be 
"plannetl so that, if the person did not accomplish it, he would be 
dropped from the dub. This would eliminate many and would thus 
give them more time for their school assignments^* 

StUl antdhoc .stndcul called attention to home conditions 
that were interfering with her happiness ^nd her school 
succesvs: 

A problem that has been bothering me for some time now has to 
be solved. (Gaining independence is a hard matter to be considered. 
If you ar<‘ not treated ])ructkally the same at home as you arc in 
school, then? is going to l)e trouble in one of those places. The home 
is your first school and that should be the foundation of the rest of 
your life, d’be school proper is the second place for education. If 
you are given a fair amount of freedom there, you must expect the 
same at Imme, But if it Is noi the same, then the child will begin 
to have trouble with his parent, That is one of my greatest prob- 
lems today. 

AUIiough it is banl for me to solve this problem, I do the best I 
know how, First, 1 am far enough along in school now that 1 under- 
stand how I should be irtiatetb Second, I have accepted much advice 

fis June Harrison, und Con,*' New York Slate Education, XXIV (May, 
1987), 61b 
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from different members of the Franklin Central Sdiool faculty, 
individually. Third, and last, I have tried to do as my parents have 
taught me to do. 

How I dread to leave school each night and start for borne because 
I can imagine what will happen. When I do get home it is almost 
impossible for me to devote two hours of niy time for school work. 
I just have to keep on doing house work. Maybe once a month I 
am allowed to go out in company. I can't be trusted. I'hat is the 
way it looks to me. It certainly does make me f(‘el ahtiost worthless. 
Times without number I have asked mother to go too, if she thought 
I could not be trusted. But she will not. 

The Franklin Central School has done much for me in the line 
of gaining my independence. The school faculty (certain inctnbtTs 
of it) have looked into the matter and have made it much more 
pleasant for me at home. Sometimes I am allowed to take part in 
evening entertainments at school. There is a chance to havtj a little 
freedom. The school has basketball games which I may attend occa- 
sionally. 

Parents should realize that schooling is important to the child and 
that schooling includes these out-of-school a<;tivities.2» 

Students themselves rarely mention as a cause of failure 
the fact that high schools now have enrolled tliousands of 
boys and girls who lack the capacity to deal with words, 
[Symbols, and abstract ideas. In one school of 2,000 students 
■700 failed. Of these, 228 had intelligence (luoticiits below 
100, and failed even though they were taking the easiest 
courses the school offered. No one wants to go to a .school 
in which he is failing. Moreover, no school has a right to 
put children who are compelled by law to atttmd it’ in a 
[Situation in which they have no cliancc of success. The 
ideal school should stimulate tlie gifted to the optimum 
of tlreir achievement and, at the .same time, offer opjior- 
tunities for those who lack the scholastic aptitude to deal 
with abstract subjects. Provision could be made for the 
abilities and needs of all students if the school were con« 
sidered an integral part of community life which in itself 
is educative. 

Teacher^s Explanation of Students' Failures. — The three 
reasons which teachers give most frequently for pupils’ fail- 

Grace Wescott, "Gain Your Independence,” New York Stale Education, 
•.XXIV (May, 19S7), 603. 
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lire ill scliool work are slow learning, inattention, and poor 
previous preparation. 'reaehcr.s emphasize factors within 
tlie i»upil; and while they recognize home conditions as pos- 
sible causes of school failure, they tend to ignore faults in 
the school system and osjiecially in their own teaching. 
I'eachers should recognize the fact that some children are 
slow to learn and should not expect the impossible of them. 
They should be alert to detect delects in vision and hearing, 
malnutrition, tuberculosis, and other physical handicaps: 

An analysis of causes of poor educational achievement 
placed inell’ective habits of work (irst and personality diffi- 
culties second. Other factors which have frequently been 
associated with failure in academic work are: 

1. Fiequent change of schools in the first year or two often 
gives a child a bad start in the tool subjects and in his idea 
of himself wiilt reference to school achievement. 

2. Ahst'mo is associated with failure in academic work but 
whelher ;is cause or effect is not known. Poor health may 
cause absence and jilso reduce energy while at school. 

3. Foreign liinguagc in homes is not necessarily related to 
failure, o.spc< ially in high school. 

4. Economic factors — working long hours, helping to sup- 
port mother, being too tired to pay attention to school 
work, and .staying home because of poor clothing — have 
been t'es|,Mrrrsible for failure in .some eases. 

5. Parents' attitude. Parents who object to their children’s 
.studying at Iionre, show no regard for* school achievement, 
blame the school and teachers, and encourage the child in 
a rebellious attitude frequently contribute to their chil-, 
dren's failure. 

The mo.st importtint point in dealing with the problem of 
failure is to encourage the student to make his own analysis 
of the difliculty atid to take the initiative in solving it with 
whatever cxiicrt help he can obtain. 

Remedial Work.— -There is a possible danger in indi^ 
criminate remedial work — tlie danger of subjecting indi- 
viduals to the strain of trying to achieve beyond their capac- 
ity. Pavlov reported what corresponded to a mental break- 
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down in certain of his dogs, resulting from too great 
difficulty in the experiment, laddel oi)taine(l a siintlar 
neurotic reaction in several of hi.s sheep wlien he increased 
the number of daily tests. 'Fhe animals became stubborn 
and nervous and would not go willingly to the laboratory. 
Similarly a student may break down in a situation with 
which he cannot cope. Thus, although it is possible, in most 
cases, through continued practice to raise the individual’s 
level of performance, the value to him of the increased 
achievement must be taken into consideration. 

One reason for the ineffectivcne.ss of a good deal of reme- 
dial work is the failure to interpret errors in terms of 
their meaning to the individual. An error in one case may 
be due to a temporary lapse of attention; in another case 
it may be due to actual ignorance. The psychological nature 
of the error and the processes leading to it are diirerent for 
each individual and therefore cannot receive the same 
treatment. 


E M O T I O N A l. M A T tl R I T Y 

Nature of Emotional Maturity. — The paths to emotional 
maturity have not yet been charted. Kmotional behavior is 
an emergency reaction to situations with which the indi- 
vidual is unable to cope. When placed in an environment 
in which they can live wholeheartedly and constructively, 
children discard the patterns of emotional behavior which 
have become inappropriate to their present stage of develop- 
ment. They gain increasingly in self-control and in more 
efficient modes of expression. Emotional maturity in an ad- 
vanced culture implies a control of the situation that reduces 
the destructive effect of strong, prinutive emotions. The 
emotional reactions of a mature person have reference to the 
total situation whereas those of an immature person are 
chaotic and irrelevant to tlie total situation. 

Biological and dremical changes accompanied by glandular 
disturbances and the development of secondary sex charac- 
teristics are one cause of unrest during adolescence. 'I'hese 
physiological changes probably intensify the individual’s 
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awareness ol' physical sensations and his feelings toW^ peo- 
ple. But there are also psychological and sociar'|^|;i^ 
involved. 

Adolescents lack status. They are neither children nor 
adults and have didiculty in learning what is expected of 
them. 'I'hc adolcscxait who has cstabli.shed his status with his 
own age group tisually is able “to maintain his ego cour- 
teously” and does not often give way to emotional outbursts. 
He recognizes Itis strengths arid weaknesses and is able to 
view them objectively: he is affectionate toward his parents, 
but not deiiendcnt upon ihcin; and he has a fairly well- 
formulated life goal or purpose. 

It has somciinics been dogmatically stated that a condition of 
emotional ujjhcaval is inevitable in adolescence, because of the 
introduction of new glandular elements into the organic economy. 
No proof has ever csialtlishcd this a.s a fact. Emotional outbursts 
are cominon to those who feel uncertain of their status, quite re- 
gardless of the age of the glands.*^ 

riierc are different levels of emotional response not at 
all alike in their elfcet on the general well-being of the 
individuals. A mild emotion heightens thought and feeling 
and increases the general tonicity of the body, whereas in- 
tense emotion, long continued, tears down body reserves of 
energy and is dcl)ilitating. Accordingly, moderation in emo- 
tional rcspon.se lather than total abstinence is recommended. 
Adolescents are not almorraal in enjoying a measure of 
excitement anti the feeling of vitality that accompanies a 
harne;j.se(l emotion. 

Opinions dilfer regarding the desirability of giving way 
to strong emotions. According to one view, yielding to an 
emotion increases its intensity and gives practice in lack of 
control. Another view emphasizes the desirability of ex- 
prc.ssing an emotion. For normal adolescents the construc- 
tive use of the energy released by the emotion is the psycho- 
logically approved way out. 

s^Leta S. ITollingworth, “The Adolcucent Child" in Carl Murchison’s 
Bmdhwtk of Child I’iyckology (second cdiiioii revised), p. 883. WorcesLcv. 
Miasachuseiis: Clark University Eress, 1938. 
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Falling in love represents giowlli toward maturiiy insofar 
as it is an indication of interest in persons less like oneself 
and of the ability to feel for and give to anoi.lu'r person. 
Before falling in love the adolescent nsnally has had the 
emotional experienees of sharing with his gang, of growing 
socially, of having dec|) friendships, of making sadilices. 
Genuine love for another person demands still more emo- 
tional maturity and many naturally lead to an interest in 
social problems and concern IVtr the welfare of all members 
of the community. 

Factors Jnftucncing Emotional Davelojnnnit. — It is no 
simple thing to discover the catise of an adole.scent’s be- 
havior, for such causation is exceedingly complex. It ex- 
tends backward to the first year of life and hori/ontally into 
the spacious present. The whole sec|uence of an individual’s 
acts viewed in the matrix of background lamditions should 
be considered as operative in any one act. It is artificial t.o 
designate one particular event as the .sole antecedent. This 
complexity must be kept in mind in any di.scussion of sejia- 
rate factors. 

An adoIescent’.s emotional difliculfy frc<|uently hits its 
source in the attitudes and relationships to which he may 
be exposed in the home. The following .attitudes and con- 
duct of parents undoubtedly subtly influence the emotional 
development of their children: 

1. Considering the child as a menace, a nuisance, :m inter- 
ference with their preferred plans, a joy-killing responsi- 
bility, a .source of anxiety. 

2. Considering the child as an asset to he exploited, an evi- 
dence of the parents’ superiority. 

3. Using the child as an opjKntuniiy for them to exercise 
their feeling of power which iircviously has iKa-n thwart&l. 

4. Using the child as a means of fulfilling the parents' inade- 
quate love life. 

5. Subjecting the child to unwholesome attitudes towarti sex 
and family life; toward authority, birth, ami <lcat,h: and 
to detrimental conversation. 

6. Being confused with regard to the child’s growing up. One 
minute the ]3arcnts may want their .son to he grown up. 
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and ilic next minute they ‘‘can’t bear to have their baby 
grow away from them,” This attitude is prevalent among 
moihei's wlio have “given up everything for their children.” 

Society intcmsilies this conflict. During the war society 
encouraged adolescents to grow up quickly, because youth 
were needed to bear the brunt of the war. During eco- 
nomic depressions there is a tendency to pralong child- 
hood. Adults feel tltat they cannot afford to let the youth 
grow up bet auso they might take adults’ jobs. Accordingly,, 
boys and girls who have made or could make a successful 
adjust.mcnl in industry but who arc academic failures are 
sent back to school. The adolescents themselves waver 
between the comforts and security of childhood and the 
rcsj)<)tisibilitics of adulthood. Rarely do parent and child 
coincide in tlicir desires. The adolescent behaves in a 
childish way when his parents expect mature behavior and 
the parents may be ovcrconscious of his immaturity at the 
moment when he feels an urge to assert his independence. 

It is more important that parents and teachers control, 
if possible, their own attitudes and acts which are emotion- 
ally wrecking the child than that they attempt directly to 
modify his behavior. Many parents o£ adolescent boys and 
girls are themselves experiencing the physiological changes 
of later mi<klle life which may make it more difficult for 
them to (leal effectively with the adjustment problems of 
their children. 

Sludy of Emotional DeveAojment. — So important are 
family velationsluijs in the child’s development that it often 
is desirable to use as tlie starting point the sociological study 
of the chikrs role itx the family instead of the individual 
approach. The sociological approach gives a complete 
genetic picture of the development of the parent-child rela- 
tionship; it emphasi/es the uitality of the child’s experience 
rather than isolating a single experience and treating it 
out of perspective.^^* 

Tlarrit!!: Mowrer, '*'rho Siu<ly of Marital Acljiwtment as a Background 
for Research in Child Muivlov/* Jourml of Educational Sociolof^y, X (April, 
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Disobedience as a Complex Response. — “Di.S(>l)cclion(:e,” 
for example, should be reviewed in its total soitiiiif. Somc' 
times adolescents are disobedient in .scH'-derensc. Tlieir best 
development demands disobedience. Adolescents may dis- 
regard rules because they seem uniniportant in <()ntparison 
with their on-going activity. An ttdult would resent an 
unreasonable interference with his plans for the afternoon. 
Why should not a full-grown boy likewi.se .show re.sontmcnt 
when his plan is rudely disrapted? (^n other (H'.casious 
adolescents arc apparently disobedient because of their hick 
of knowledge. They “mean well,” but either do not know 
what is expected of them or how to do what they know is 
required. Frequently the disobedience of adole.scents is their 
only way out of a diflicnlt situation. They are embarrassed, 
or afraid, or discouraged and take any avenue of escape that 
is offered. 

Attitude toward Rules a Sign of Maturity. — Tt is sur- 
prising that adolescents arc not entrusted with more responsi- 
bility for making rules atid regulations and for planning 
activities in the school, the dormitory, and the home. They 
are fully capable of doing .so. 

By the time a child reaches adolttscence he had come to 
think of rules as something made co-operatively and modified 
or maintained by group consent. Therefore, for adults to 
impose many rules and to demand strict conformity to them 
is to discourage rather than to promote growtii towtird 
maturity. 

Forms of Control. — Certain parents and teachers seek to 
prevent adole, scents’ emotional outbursts by maintiiining 
strict discipline. The results of such di.scipline vary with 
the nature of the child. The timid adole.scent may develop 
a tendency to deceit and untruth fulne.ss: a strong-willed and 
self-reliant young.ster will show oltstinacy and open rebellion 
and probably experience an inten.se .sense ttf inju.sticc. Ado- 
lescents welcome a certain amount of tiuthority; it tidds 
stability to their environment. But it mu.st be authority 
that is recognized by the boy or girl as reasonable and 
necessary. 
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Anoi'jicr lorni ol coiiirol is the taboo. In primitive society 
it tako.s the I'onii of a fear of going counter to custom that 
is stronger than tiie fear of pain or death. In civilized society 
the taboo is almost etiiially potent in the form of social 
disapproval or disgrace, loss of prestige, being considered 
“ditferonl” from the group. 

Suggestion may be an effective method of control for good 
or for liarm. An adult frequently makes a casual suggestion 
which the adolescent takes seriously and which changes his 
idea of himsidf or modifies his behavior in a less fundamental 
way. 

Ciontrol by love is sometimes almost as detrimental to an 
adolescent’s development as is control by physical force. 
The sensitive child is kept dependent by this more subtle 
but real form f)f j)arental dominance. It is more difficult 
for some udoU;scents to extricate themselves from the affec* 
tion that threatens their independent adulthood than from 
tile compulsion of physical force. 

Avenues to Independence. — A child does not gain inde- 
pendence by being inhibited by fear, by having his problems 
solved for him, or by having difficulties removed from his 
path, 'riu; best thing that a parent or teacher can do is to 
provide a rich environment for the adolescent which he can 
explore and in which he can discover for himself something 
socially valuable that he can do. This insight into his own 
capacity, iliis KNSting of his powers becomes a driving force 
within himself and one of the most potent factors in person- 
ality development. Nothing contributes so much to the 
integration of personality as the mobilization of one’s powers 
in accomplishing a task that is .socially desirable and person- 
ally satisfying. 

Success for :my individual does not depend upon the abso- 
lute degree of ticcomplishtuent alone, but upon the relation- 
ship of the accomplishment to the goal, or level of aspiration, 
which the Individual has .set for himself. If he falls short 
of thiit level, be hits a feeling of failure; if he surpasses it, he 
experiences success. A number of gifted persons, William 
James, for example, have at times considered themselves 
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failures in spite of their notable achievements. The ado- 
lescent’s level of aspiration is extremely important in his 
emotional adjustment and the finding of apj)ro[)riatc per- 
sonal goals essential to his usefulness and happiness. 

As a result of lack of purpose, adolescents have resorted 
to running away, drinking, and other attempts to escape 
from a life that gives them no legitimate satisfactions. 

Unsuccessful Emotional Develdpmeni. — One of the most 
serious forms of emotional maladjustment that occurs during 
adolescence is dementia praecox. The steps by which a child 
moves into this undesirable path of development may be 
described as follows: 

1. He begins to draw upon his inner life because he has been 
rebuffed and unable to get die things he wants. He makes 

• the discovery that it is pleasant just to dream about these 
desires. An adolescent with this tendency may ap[)ear 
reticent, stubborn, or ncgativistic, and may Inood over real 
or fancied injustice done to him. It must be remembered, 
however, that the case histories of many adolescents who 
do not go over the line of abnormality show ntany of these 
characteristics. 

2. Later he may adopt a character or role. 

3. If the outside world remains hostile and he gets into a jam 
doing the wrong things, he may find himself dreaming 
when he ought to be acting, and has insullicicnt energy 
left for the pursuit of adult interests. 

4. After an individual reaches the stage where he is unable 
to get out of the dream world, the cJiances of curing him 
are slight. Sudi an individual becomes increasingly un- 
happy in any role and derives no nourishment from outside 
contacts. 

Any of the habits, attitudes, beliefs, and social forces that 
are in back of human acts may become overpotent sind drive 
the individual into abnormal behavior, (lertitin sets of un- 
conscious factors may tend to determine the direction and 
strength of emotional respoitses. Thought processes may be 
dominated by self-interest rather than by logic and reason. 
Abnormal behavior as observed in psyclrotic adults begins 
to appear in children approaching the time of puberty. 
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The Social Aspect of l*nbcrty. — Social may be interpreted 
with reiorcnce to society or in a iuorc limited way with 
vclcicncc to pc'isonal leUitionships. In the first sense, 
puberty is recognized as a social, not a biological phenomena 
in most culnires. The i)iibic ceremonies arc the formal 
recognition of the child’s new status as an adult and vary 
with the ideal of adulthood iti the society. In a tribe in 
which stoicism is n:<|uired of the adult, the pubic ceremonies 
include ingenious tortures. In a culture in which the adult 
ideal woman is tdmost tts Inoad as .she is long, the girls at 
puberty are segrcgatcfl and fed fatty food and sweets. Their 
exertase is restricted so that they may emerge in the approved 
adult pattern, .so fat that they can hardly waddle. 

In the cotirsc of an individual’s participation in a social 
envirornnent, the .social customs and values of the world 
about him become built into his personal system of values 
and attitudes and dominate his subsequent experience and 
reactioiLs ttiward })eople iu'ound him. 

In our own civil iziUion, adolescents are astride two cul- 
tures. I’hcir parents’ world has changed .so rapidly that 
tlioir ways Jtnd their thoughts are not the ways and thoughts 
of their children. It is therefore difficult for them to have a 
sympathetic imderstanding for each other. The conflict 
is intensified when the older generation is removed from the 
younger gtmeration not only in point of time, but also in 
gcogiajilueal ba(;kground. 

Social mattirity, in the large sense, involves social sensi- 
tivity and the ch'sita*. capacity, and opportunity to render a 
significant .social .service. 

Dcvalo'lmu'fU of Social Sendlivity. — The nature and de- 
velopment of .social sensitivity has been studied by Hilda 
Talia as part of the l*rogrc‘.ssivc Education Association Eight 
Year Study Sotaal sensitivity involves awareness to social 

M Hitrta Tiiha, Social Scmitixiity, Progressive Education Association Evalua- 
tion in tlie Eiglit Year .Si tidy, Bulletin No. 6. Ctolumbus, Ohio; Ohio State 
(Juivcrsltv. t)ccant)cr, 
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problems and a sympathetic, openminded rcs])onsc to them. 
Its constituents arc attitudes, dispositions, and understand- 
ings. It is a fusion of intellectual and emotional factors. 
Social sensitivity leads to action; it should not be confused 
with social sentimentality. If tetichers arc aware of the 
specific abilities to be dcvclo|)cd and alert to the opjiortun- 
ities for such development in group activities, tliey will 
further tlie development of this cjualiiy among adolc, scents. 

Without guidance, adolescents are not likely to obtain 
the kind of experiences they need for their best development. 
A study of the leisure time activities of junior high .school 
students probably is typical of many boys and girl.s.“'^ The 
activities most frequently reported were in order: listening 
to radio, chiefly entertainment features; attending motion 
pictures, 84 per cent of which were considered unsuitable 
for children; reading tabloitl newspapers and magazines and 
books of similar quality; and playing unsujicrviscd on the 
streets. 

An Illustration of an Integrated Curriculum. — The cur- 
riculum of the school is soil out of which habits of acting, 
thinking, and feeling grow. If it is dry as dust, it cannot 
be expected to yield a rich harvest of habits. Children learn 
by thinking, feeling, and doing. The .so-called integrated 
curriculum is being developed in a number of progressive 
high schools. Its succe.ss depends on the extent to which 
it meets the needs of adolescents and is developed co-ojicra- 
tively with teachers, pupils, and experts. In one high school, 
for example, a broad topic, the .story of mankind, has been 
chosen as the general theme for study. In order to avoid 
superficiality, certain units of work arc selected. The 
seventh-grade curriculum serves as an orientation course, 
In this first unit, pupils begin to get a sense of time and 
become aware of the cons that have pa,sscd sitice life on 
this world began. The next year they arc cngro.sscd in the 
study of Egypt, visit the Egyptian exiiibitii in the museums, 
create Egyptian art and music, and obtain an almost first- 

27 R, Robinson, ‘Xeisute Time Activities of New York’s I.owcr West Side,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, IX (April, 1956), ' 
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hand iin[)rcssion of that civilization. Whenever appropriate, 
modern events are broiijrht into the picture. In general, 
however, the students arc encouraged to get a perspective 
of the past before seriously discussing the present. When 
teclinical cpu;s(ions arise, the science teacher, the natural 
history teacher, and others come in to discuss them with the 
pupils. In the same year they study Greek culture and are 
interested to sec liow the Greek torch of learning is being 
carried on to the present day. They become aware of the 
fact that they must know and cxperiend&; a great deal in 
order to write creatively. 

rhe ninth grade becomes engrossed in the religious up- 
heaval of the Middle Ages, the status of science at that time, 
the literature produced by Shakespeare, and the industrial 
revolution letiding up to the study of factory life today. 
The central core of the tenth grade is American life; of the 
eleventh grade, cultures other than our own; and of. the 
twelfth grade, modern American problems. 

A good teatber has always c<M)rdinated other subject mat- 
ter with his own subject; but the integrated curriculum de- 
mands of all participating members of the faculty a high 
degree of willingne.ss to co-operatc and to re-think subject 
matter. It, demands a faculty that does not work by the 
clock. The reaching load of one teacher in each grade is 
reduced .so that, .she will have additional time for the co- 
ordination of tiu! program and for work with individual 
pupils in tlu“ griule. She meets with the teachbrs for three 
hours on(> afternoon a week, visits many classes, and talks 
with many indivi<iual teachers and pupils. 

The guidance of individual pupils is an e.ssential part of 
this ]jrograni. There arc no failures in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for a place where he can succeed is found for 
each child. If such it place catuiot be found, a change of 
scliools i.s retiomincndcd. Kvery month teachers report on 
students wh<» arc exceptioiuil in any respect. Once a year 
a qualitative report of the pupil’s intellectual, social, and 
emotional progress is sent home to the parents. 
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Opportunities^ for Social Service, - - Kvcry youth uoonally 
desires the opporlunity to he of servic e. In tiu' s< hool ein 
vironment, this should he possible, as has ahe^ady hcxai suj»' 
gested. Furthermore, the seliool should prt'parc^ each ado- 
lescent, whether he has one talent or leu tahaiis, for (he 
distinct service he can render. It is a basic nc‘('d to have? a 
feeling of being of value in one's grou|> and of having ihe 
stimulus that comes from successful participation in a group 
project. The most menacing aspect of widesprc'ad uman- 
ployment is the lAck of opj)ortunity, in spilt" of training and 
ability, to achieve vocational success and to participate as an 
adult in the world’s work. 

The extent to which youth is serving the <'<unnmniiy is 
indicated by the results of a survey niHleitalaai as a VVl’A 
project.^® “Eclucation-as-<:oininuiiuy-im|)i<>vcin< nr’ was car- 
ried out ill the fields of comimiuity licaldi and public safety, 
civic beauty, agricultural and industrial intprovciuciit, and 
civic arts and local history. In one rural high st:hooI, the 
students obtained from the parents, grandpaictits, and other 
living relatives accounts of early clays in the country— fasci- 
nating pioneer stories which otherwise inight never liave 
been recorded. There is no rea.son why tlio .school curri- 
culum should not he vitalized ;uid eontribtite to the im- 
provement of .social conditions. Such education is highly 
motivated and gives students a feeling of being of .service 
in their community. 

Social Needs of Adolescents, — As l)<)y.s and girls grow 
into adolescence, their pre(K;cu[)!iiiori with .socitd activitic's is 
an outstanding chanicteristic. 'I'his fatu hits r<;(:ently been 
supported by the records, test r(;,sult.s. observations, and 
interviews with .students at University High -School, Oak- 
land, California.®® The chibliouse, establislictl for the boy.s 
and girls in the University Adolescent Study and their 
friends, made no appeal to the cfiildrcn in the .sevtinth grade 

P. R. Hanna, 'Youth Sanies the Community, New York: Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. 

Herbert R. Stolz, Mary Cover Jones, Jntlith CJwffey, -Tlte Imtior High 
School Age,” University High School Journal, XV {January, 1937), 6S-7t 
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who were more interested in team games or in individual 
activities. In the eiglith grade, the boys and girls were at 
first interested in coming to classes in photography, interior 
decorating, dramatics, and shop work at tlie clubhouse, and 
later in the year increasingly used the clubhouse as a place 
for unorganized social contacts with both sexes. By the 
time they had reached the ninth grade, they were definitely 
using the clubhouse as a place in which to work out their 
own social relationships. 

In this urge for social activity, the adolescents’ desire for 
group approval is evident. This desire motivated many of 
their activities. The clubhouse enabled them to try out 
various types of response and to eliminate those which ap- 
peared to lessen their own popularity and those which were 
being used unsuccessfully by others. Some pupils who pre- 
viously had not been socially successful with tlieir own sex 
gained acceptance in the group through their popularity 
with the opposite sex. 

During this period of establishing themselves socially, 
adults appear to be an impediment. They are avoided if 
possible. Especially is this true of adults who do not under- 
stand the group’s ways of thinking and acting. The pres- 
ence of a parent may be considered a hindrance, whereas the 
presence of a club sponsor who understands the situation is 
accepted. After passing through this negative phase of re- 
sistance to adults, the .same boys and girls may seek adult 
companionship and talk with them as man to man. 

Heterosexual Relationships, -r- The awakening of hetero- 
sexual interests has long been recognized as an impelling 
force iti adolescent development. Girls begin to show this 
social awareness and interest in the opposite sex about a 
year earlier than boys, and tend to stimulate a similar inter- 
est in dte boys whom they refuse to leave to their own de- 
vices. This difference in age of sex maturation creates a 
difficulty in social adjustment in the junior high school 
where approximately two-thirds of the girls at any one time 
are in the post-pubescent stage while an equal number of 
boys arc still pre-pubescent in attitudes and behavior. Par- 
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ties attended by both boys and girls arc now preferred. 
Social dancing is the favorite recTcation in many high 
schools. To neglect this phase of (hwelopnuait or to pnt 
obstacles in the way of it is usually to increase^ the very 
aspects of the period that are most disturbing to adults. 
When boys and girls have satisfactorily achieved stattis in 
their group, they are happier and pleasanK^r, and easier to 
teach than when they are in the stage of striving for social 
recognition and adjustment. 

Problems of Social Education in School and College. 

‘ — One problem frequently mentioned by high*s< ho()I pupils 
is that of feeling 'deft out” and "not wanted” by the group. 
The individual needs a minimum of approval and accej)!- 
ance among his associates — prol)al>ly two or thre<‘ persons 
who give him a sense of social approval. riu‘y <'omplaiu 
that a small group in each class "run evcrythitig” and do 
not invite their classmates to help them plan pat ties, dances, 
and other activities, but take everything into their own 
hands. A specilic case of the unwanted adolescent is de- 
scribed as follows by a higiKschool girl: 

Most adults would he surprised to know of the absurd class snob- 
bishness which exists in our higli stbools. Something should he <lonc 
about it. 

Let us take Martha White, for <‘x;unple, who a\n\e to higlt school 
with the idea that it was the jdiue whtae h<‘r would he 

justified. Her family was on the welfare and <’an‘cl Huh* al>oui the 
girl The clothes she wor<* wer<! bandy prestuuahle. Martha's man- 
ners certainly were not all they luigln !iav<' been, aIth(Mi|»h she find 
tried to educate herself along ihes<‘ lines. 'Che main hIo<k in 
Martha's path was, liowtjver, her shyiu*ss. Slie lonld not make her- 
self into a bold, overhearing sort of p<‘rson that thos(‘ in her class 
seemed dcstiuctl to become in order to move forwanl ' Thank 
heavens she didn't, 

Martha soon Ijogau to feel the hurt of ladng looked at and not 
seen. She was pushed ungraciously into the arms of a group which 
certainly was not worthy of her. Maybe, they, too. ha<l been Martini 
Whites, and had lost courage us she was about to. 'They no longer 
seemed to care for anything or anyone but tlnanselves; (lieir home- 
work was neglected; they cured nothing abont ih<’ir ( lasstrs or improv- 
ing themselves; and they were seen in pl^t<t^s of slmdy repuiaiiom 
Why should they strive for anything? 'Their familu^s certainly didn't 
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care, and their only Iriends were like themselves. It was inevitable 
that Martha should become one of them — ^unless something was done. 
The teachers and students of the schools are the only ones that can 
do something. They must be made to realize the far reaching effects 
of their lamentable snobbishness. If a more fortunate student were 
unofficially to take under his wing one of these 'unfortunate fellovi 
students and introduce to him or her the little, but important tricks 
of dress, manner, and habit, I believe that there would be a great 
difference in other students' attitude toward the Martha Whites of 
the school. They should be made to realize that they are as impor- 
tant as the next one, and they should also be led into activities where 
they can acquire new friends and perhaps become known because of 
hidden abilities. If this were accomplished in a school, that school 
would have succeeded in overcoming one of the most important prob- 
lems of mankind.^* 

The dean of girls in high school and the dean of women 
in college have done a great deal to help adolescents solve 
this problem. They have given individual students and 
committees a point of view which has helped them to prac- 
tice social sensitivity in school relationships and to recog- 
nize the educational possibilities of group activities. They 
have asked committee chairmen whether it would not be a 
good idea to clxoosc members of their committees on the 
basis of the student’s need for experience as well as on his 
ability to do the special work required. In order to facilitate 
choice, deans have made accessible to .student leaders a card 
file of the studhnt body containing the special interests, 
abilities, and previous participation in the so-called extra- 
curriculum activities of each student. 

In one high school an all-school party which took the form 
of a barn dance provided opportunities for many boys and 
girls to work together and to make a contribution to the 
project as a whole. Committees were organized to take 
responsibility for different parts of the program. The deco- 
ration committee worked hard for more than a month in 
transfonning the gymnasium into an attractive bam. The 
refreshment committee planned, purchased, and made ar- 
rangements for serving the “eats." The reception committee 

*0 Marion Fierce, "Can the School Help the Martha Whites?” New York 
State K'ducation, XXIV (May, ml). 598. 
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planned ways o£ making everyone who came feel welcome. 
The program committee solved the problem of providing 
entertainment for a wide range of ages and socio-economic 
status. After the party the committees evaluated their work 
and made recommendations for the next jtarty. An occa- 
sional que-stion, point of view, suf^estion, and expert advice 
whenever it is needed, coupled with freedom to (levelop t!ie 
social program according to their idctils has resulted in stu- 
dent leadership that is social rather than .sclllsh. 

The art teacher and the home economics teacher make 
a special contribution to the problems of the Martha Whiles 
by giving specific information and experience in improving 
personal appearance and in being at ease in any group. 
Boys as well as girls want to know “the thing to do,’’ so 
that they will not feel awkward and inadequate in the new^ 
situations with which they arc confronted. Instruction in 
social usage has its value, but it is not a stibstitutc for 
experience and a genuine kindness of chtiracter. Nattiral 
opportunities for association with socially sensitive persons 
is the best way to acquire social skills, An adolescent who 
has participated in school parties which are wholesome and 
thoroughly enjoyable has developed sttmdards ;md attitudes 
which will influence his choice of rt'creation in the future. 
Guidance through experiencing is the most elfcctive form of 
guidance. 

Education for Marriage and Parenthood. - ~ Adole.s<X‘nce 
is too late to begin sex education. It shotdd be taken care 
of objectively and casually in the preschool tmd elementary 
school years. There is a po.ssible danger of developing a 
sense of guilt or fear if instruction is given too late or intro- 
duced too suddenly. However, many high-school students 
have not obtained accurate 'information :md, accordingly, as 
in so many other fields, remedial work must he done in this 
field also. The best way of accomplishing this is to answer 
the students’ questions directly in personal conferences and 
to think through the curriculum to iind the places where sex 
education may naturally be given. This may be in Itiology; 
in social science; in literature, especially through a study of 
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biographies clealitig with emotional and sex problems; in 
art; and in social activities. A number of colleges are devel- 
oping splendid courses in the broad aspects of family life. 

'riie age at which it is lawful for boys and girls to marry 
without their parents’ consent varies in different states and 
countries. In New York State it is illegal for girls under 
sixteen years of age and for boys under eighteen years to 
marry without their parents’ consent. Because financing of 
a family i.s so difficult, mating has been longer and longer 
delayed. Instead of marrying during early adolescence, 
young j)cople wait until they are twenty or twenty-three years 
of age, on the average. The intellectuals delay marriage 
still longer, until they are twenty-seven or thirty years old. 

Loxic and FriewLship m Adolescence. — Before the age of 
marriage, however, love affairs are prevalent, reaching a peak 
of frcciuency between .sixteen and twenty years of age. Adol- 
e.scent boys occasionally fall in love with women older than 
themselves; and girls, with older men. In general, however, 
a member of the opposite ,sex of approximately his own age 
is most attractive to the adolescent. 

The practice of “petting” may be an outward evidence of 
this adolescent love interest, or it may be an expression of 
tleprivatiou of affection at home or a way to popularity. Its 
danger ]ie.s in the fact that it excites the emotions and the 
desire for sexual intercourse. It is an individual problem 
and should be handled individually. The recommendation 
arrivetl at by one group of college girls — “practice modera- 
tion in petting, not total abstinence” — would appeal as 
reasonable to tlte majority of adolescents. 

Strong impulses arc not easily diverted. If the stimulus df 
the opposite sex is absent, the love impulse tends to find 
expression in relationships with the same sex. Prolonged 
segregation of humati beings from early years might lead to 
lack of interest or delayed interest in the opposite sex when 
opportunity was offered,. This is la possible danger of segre- 
gation of the sexes. In many homes and schools the child’s 
contacts are almost exclusively with one sex. In the home 
the father is away most of the day, and in the school the 
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majority of teachers are women. If the girl goes to a gills’ 
school and to a girls’ camp, her opportunity for fretptent 
contacts with men and boys is eliminated. All iliildren 
need constructive contacts with their lathers and other men, 
and more natural opportunities for relationships with boys 
and girls of their own age. 

Adolescent crushes are most prevalent in girls’ schools and 
girls’ camps. Normally this phenomenon does not last as 
a habit, although it may be troublesome for the teacher or 
camp counselor. Crushes differ from adolescent friendships 
in more frequently involving jealousy, being exclusively be- 
tween two persons, shutting out other friends, and being 
more intense. Hoys’, attachments to one person take.s the 
form of hero-worship. Teachers must recognize that ihe at- 
tachment indicates a need for affection or for a concrete 
standard of the kind of person he would like to be. The 
adult should treat such attachments kindly but without be- 
coming emotionally involved, h’retpietttly tlu; adolescent’s 
affection may be transferred to sonu; more ap|)ropriate object. 

Adole.sccnts need friends. Chums of their own age in 
whom they can confide and from whom they can ask iulvicc 
are indispensable. Contemporaries help one another to dis- 
cover and develop the kind of self each wants to be. They 
help one another to .shape the nebulous self in each of them. 
Adults do not serve this purpose .so well as contemporaries 
because their understanding of the younger generatioti is 
never perfect and because most adolescents have had .suffi- 
cient experience with unsympathetic adults to fear their 
ridicule and lack of understanding. 

CHARACTER DEVEI.OPMENT AND Jilt VE NILE 
I DELINQUENCY 

Factors in Character Development. — Character in English 
schools is a by-product of associations and behavior of teacher 
and pupil. It is developed in the process of living together. 
In a sense, it is caught, not taught. 

Successful living in any culture demands a certain amount 
of conformity. Laws must be obeyed. There are certain at- 
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titudes held in common; certain rules of conduct that must 
be observed; certain common purposes that develop as inter- 
dependence increases. These common purposes, attitudes, 
and ideals are woven into a moral imperative that guides 
conduct even when reason or will fails to function. As 
cliildren grow older, they can assume more and more respon- 
sibility for conforming to laws made for the common good. 

Cost of Juvenile Delinquency. — It has been estimated that 
the annual cost of crime in the United States amounts to half 
the national debt, or about nineteen billions of dollars. 
Theoretically it seems entirely possible to reduce this enor- 
mous expenditure by effective education. 

Factors in Juvenile Delinquency. — It is important to 
recognize school, home, and community conditions and se- 
quences of behavior that lead to the special kinds of de- 
velopment designated as delinquency. None of the factors 
that appear to be related to delinquency appear in isolation. 
Yet some of the following factors operate in most cases of 
juvenile delinquency: badly conducted home — too lax or 
too strict; lack of sympathy, understanding, and security at 
home; unsuitable school curricula and methods; and corrupt 
neighborhood and lack of constructive social agencies. 

()f these influences Healy and Bronner^i found parent- 
child relationship and attitudes to be the most clearly re- 
lated to delinquent behavior. One child in a family who 
had even a single source of affection — someone who be- 
lieved in him and loved him — would not take the path to 
delinquency whereas a brother or sibling lacking this satis- 
factory personal relationship would be started on a career 
of crime. The well-adjusted child appears to have a more 
normal amount of satisfaction through approval and accept- 
ance whereas the delinquent child receives an excess of 
either solicitude or neglect or is subjected to other un- 
favorable parental attitudes. 

A special analysis of the records of one thousand juvenile 

*1 William Hmly and Augusta Bronner, New Light on Delinquency. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936. 
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delinquents'"’^ leads to tlie eotu:lu.si()n dial, one I'acior in die 
delinqucnt7 among eliildren of ("oreign born paixails ari.scs 
out of the conniels and [Holiloms resnidng (Voni die dill'er- 
ences in culture lieLween the (h’.st generation Anua icans and 
their parents. 

There is no one cause of delin(|uen(:y. ft is a kind of 
development resulting from the interaciion of many forces 
in the home, school, and community acting n])ou the unitpie 
personality of an individual. 

R K 1. 1 t: I O us M A T U R t T Y 

Perhaps one should speak of religious .security rather thtui 
religious maturity, yet there is an achievement in philo.sophy 
of life and orientation to the universe that is religious in 
nature. Only human beings ol a certain level of intelligence 
desire to di.scuss religious questions or to seek a logictil ex- 
planation of the universe. 'I'he feeble-minded anti young 
children, except the very bright, do not luive religious doubts 
and questions. Between the ages of fourteen tuid twenty 
the individual’s power to think tmd to rettson niittures. 

Religion becomes a psychological [jrohkim of adoUtscence 
because intelligence has developed suflicicntly to mtike ab- 
stract ideas meaningful and because plans for the future are 
needed and can be made. Religious interest, howevtu', is 
not entirely intellectual. It may be intensified by other im- 
pulses such as altruism and falling in love. It may be in- 
volved with nationality and racial problems. Being of mixed 
parentage, for example, may make finding the self and one’s 
place in the universe difficult. 

The development of maturity in point of view is aided by 
learning aspects of reality through science and by gaining 
perspective and a sense of time continuity through hi.story. 
Some sort of religion, not dogma, givc.s orientation in the 
universe. The church supplie.s an upprojjriatc place to 
worship and a quiet time in which to view one’s life in 
relation to ultimate forces. Social aspects of wonsliip give a 

»a Eleanor T. Glucck, “Culture Cionllict tmtl Delintiuency,'' Menial Hy- 
giene. XXI ganuary, 1937). 'IC OO. 
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sense o£ solidarity and a unity of purpose. True worship 
has therapeutic value. 

The roots of true religion are laid in childhood but 
frequently fail to come to fruition in later years. The fol- 
lowing thoughtfully written philosophy of an outstanding 
high-school girl expresses well a common adolescent attitude 
toward religion. 

My whole philosophy of life can be summed up in one word — 
humor. To me there is always a funny side of everything that hap- 
pens. Even though I enjoy funny things, I like to talk about serious 
things such as evolution, politics, and hobbies. 

I go to diurch regularly. Religion is an essential part of every- 
one’s life but the services fail to impress me and through the week 
I forget about religion entirely. The chief reason I go to church 
is that my parents want me to go. I believe in life after death 
chiefly because that belief was taught to me as a child and I have 
never had die initiative to doubt it. I am almost afraid to think 
about that question for fear I will come to a negative conclusion and 
I really want to believe in such an after-life. 

A sound philosophy of life grows out of knowledge. Frank 
admirably describes the contribution of historical and scien- ' 
tific facts to the development of an adolescent's point of 
view: 

The need of youth and of adults is for coherent, interrelated ideas, 
conceptions, and meanings drawn from and solidly supported by 
scientific research, but presented so that they arc meaningful and 
congruent. Without a firm conviction of the nature of the universe 
and man’s place therein, human personality can find only* a pre- 
carious foothold for the life career. , . . These altered views of man's 
place in the world must be accomplished by a revision, drawn from 
our growing scientific findings, of man’s relation to his society and to 
other individuals, especially in the family, to provide a coherent 
basis for his conduct,*® 

VOCATIONAL MATURITY 

As the student goes through high school, he becomes more 
and more concerned with choosing, preparing for, entering, 
and succeeding in an occupation. The following quotation 

sa Lawrence K. Frank, 'The Task of General Education/' The Social 
frontier, III (March, 1937), 173. 
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from a high-school junior probably is typical of the attitude 
of many adolescents: 

Where do 1 go from here? What does ilu! fntnre hold in store for 
me? I am now at what has hecn called the Ihrt'shohl of lihr, and 
opportunity is calling from every way. Tlur compulsory twelve years 
of staying in school have passed. I can si(»p h<*re and da what or go 
on with cchicaiion and what? Who can help me answer these 
things? Which way shall 1 turn? 

I would further my education by going to a state colleg<‘ or imi- 
versity. Fliis would lead to j)erhaps being a t<‘aeher. This vocation 
somewhat appeals to me p(irhaps because my father, mother, and 
four sisters before me have hccoino lca<h<jrs. Hut ycM there is a <cv» 
tain monotony about this life that can only he reali/<Ml l)y dose 
contact with it. Would 1 he satished with living th(‘ same life over 
day after day and year after year as most t<‘aclu!rs do? 1 think I 
should like to hitch my wagon to a higher star than that. 

I should like to bo some kind o£ artist. I don't know what kind 
because our school has never given any art ronrstjs. 'I’liert' an* Inirdly 
any magazines or hooks in the library which pertain to dilfenrut 
kinds of art I would go to a college to learn about art hut don't 
know what colleges have the best courses or the cours<! 1 should like 
most to tnajor in. Where shall I find out about these things? Do I 
have enough artistic ability for it to pay to go on with this work? 
I don't know.J*'^ 

Among the twenty thousand occupations there is work that 
cm be done by individuals of every degree of mental ability. 
Able-bodied, fccbltMuiadcd women having a mental age of 
one year can fetch and carry; those having a mental age? of 
three years can do simple housework and work on the farnu 
Adolescent boys with a mental age of live years have <louc 
garden work, stable work, simple factory work, and cleaning 
duties such as scrubbing floors, (lirls of tlu^ same nientaf 
age have done domestic work, and have pre[)arcd vegetables, 
followed a simple pattern in sewing and folded [)aper bugs. 
Physically mature boys of a mental age of six years arc 
engaged in farm work, dairy work, and laundry work* I'hey 
serve as unskilled laborers and assistants to skilled laborta's. 
Anyone physically and emotionally able with an intelligence 
quotient above 50 can do unskilled labor* Mature girls of 

»*Ruth Stephenson, “Hello . . . What?'" New York Stale education, 
XXIV (May, 1937), 589. 
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tlic same mental age follow similar kinds of occupations in 
the domestic service fields. With a mental age of ten, boys 
can be employed as machine operator, electrician’s helper, 
painlci', and in similar occupations. Girls having a mental 
age of ton years can operate machines, do more patterned 
ty[ie of hand work, and serve as salesgirls. Carpenters must 
have an intelligence quotient of about 100, clerical work 
requires an intelligence quotient of approximately 110 or 
higher; and standard medical schools and schools of law 
exclude all but the top 5 per cent in mental ability. 

An individual may be too intelligent as well as not intelli- 
gent enough for a particular job. If he is too intelligent 
for it, he will feel di.ssati.sfied and tend to leave it for another 
as soon as opportunity offers. A number of firms have 
abandoned the policy of em|rloying the most intelligent per- 
sons they coidd find because, under that policy, their turn- 
over was so high. 

An attittide of pride in all kinds of worthy work suited 
to the individual’s ability .should be developed. Attaching 
emotional satisfactions to the occupational area in which a 
person has the greatest chance to succeed is essential to a 
happy vocational adjiistmcnt. Such adjustment frequently 
is prevented by parents who show pleasure when their child 
cxprcsse.s a desire to be a doctor, but are displeased when 
he says he wants to be a bricklayer. They want their child 
to have a position higher up the socio-economic scale than 
they had regardless of his ability to attain a conventionally 
“superior” vocational status. Less than a fourth of Ameri- 
can children want to follow their parents’ vocational path. 

Mental level, however, is not the only determinant for 
occupational choice and success. The individual’s physical 
appearatice. his emotional development, and other person- 
ality factors must be considered. The most difficult ado- 
lescents to place vocationally are those who are emotionally 
mistable as well tis mentally defective. Accordingly, one 
must study the personality factors before beginning to train 
any sub-normal boy or girl for a position. Individuals with 
orthopedic defects arc less difficult to place, and have been 
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found to engage in a uonnally wide dislrihulion of oecu- 
pations. 

Try-out experiences in dilferoni kinds of work have long 
been recognized as an iniporlant pliasc' of vocaiional guidance 
programs. Part-tiiju' or .simnner work gives a student a 
surer basis for judging wbetlier a c<‘rtain kind of work is 
likely to be congenial to liini. I'ry-out experiences con- 
tribute to the training in versatility which is a present-day 
emphasis. The development of adaptability is a re(|uisite 
for vocational success in a changing world. 

There arc many evidences of concern for the vocational 
problems of youth. Certain city counseling programs give 
free coutrsel to any youth or adult and co-operate with the 
State and Federal services in sharing information about occu- 
pations and training facilities. Still more careful co-ordina- 
tion with educational institutions :ind with recreatiomil and 
voluntary service organiztitions is nt;ed<-d. 'Fhe American 
Youth Commission and tlie Nationtil Youth Athninistra- 
tion, in a still larger way, :iim to study the prohleitjs of 
youth, to create new jobs suitable to them, and to help them 
find other jobs and to prepare them for available positions. 
At the same time recreational tieetls ;md facililitss are being 
studied and more neighborhood .social ct'nters midcr the 
supervision of trained leaders are being pliiimed. The t:om- 
mittee on Youth Problems of the Odiec of F.dtication, U. S. 
Department of Interior, hits preparetl a series of htdlel.ins, 
onc of which presents the results of surveys made to lettrti 
more about the needs, interests, eouditions, and hopes of 
youth. In 1935 the Olftce of F.duciition assisted in a co- 
operative survey covering facts of education, cmjjloymciu. 
and recreation in thirteen communities. 

There is need for a central research Iturtsiu for collecting 
anef di,sseminating monthly information on occupational 

Homer P. Rainey, H<w I'an* A7neriaiii Votitlh Washington, 1), C.. 
American Council on Education, l<)S7. 

ssCarl A. jessen and H* Clifton Hutchins, Youth-Community Suweys, 
U. S* Department of the Interior, Olfice of Eilucation Bulletin No, 18. VL 
Washington. D, C:: Supt. of Documents, 1986. 
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treucls and for studying occupations in terms of functions to 
be performed. 

Educational guidance is closely allied to vocational guid- 
ancx;. riie selection of courses is complicated not only by 
inade<iuate instruments for ascertaining scholastic aptitude, 
by the complexity of lactors that influence learning in a 
particular ctise, and by lack of curricular offerings, but also 
by the general philosophy that makes parents want their 
children to study subjects associated with a certain social 
status. 

'Ehe choice of higher education faces the student graduat- 
ing from high school. Every high school has many students 
whose ambitions are far beyond their mental ability and 
some whose menuil ability is beyond their ambition or re- 
sour-ces for going to college. It is accordingly important that 
boys and girls who arc likely to profit by a college education 
be identified early and that provision be made for their 
higher education. 

The (luestion may, legitimately be raised as to what is a 
college education. The mental calibre of the student bodies 
in different institutions of collegiate rank varies enormously. 
On the American Council Psychological Examination the 
median scores of different colleges oite year covered a range 
of from f)0 to 249. Obviously a high-school graduate who 
would be well-adjusted in a college at the lower extreme 
would promptly “flunk out” in the college that was “out 
for brains.” High-sehool counsellors frequently have the 
probicnt of meeting the request expressed by one parent: 
“I want yoti to find a college for my stupid daughter.” They 
also have the problem of diverting pupils and parents from 
the choice of a college education which is far above the 
child’s level of ability. High-school counsellors may amass 
information about colleges and other types of higher educa- 
tion not only from college catalogues and books and articles 
about colleges, but also from letters and interviews with 
their graduates and their scholastic records. After a time 
the aclviscr di.sc6vers that a student who makes a C in high 
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school tends to get C’s in certain colleges, /i’.v in others, and 
A’s in still others. 

A M A T U R K I* K R S O N A t. 1 I' 

Maturity in personality developineiil may he descrihed in 
terms of integrative heliavior. Ancleison deliiu'd inte- 
grative behavior as “a phcnontenoti of growtii in whicli the 
individual responds to differences iti other persons. In 
integrative behavior a person yields to another, he finds a 
common jmrpose among differences and ex|)ends energy with 
another, i.e., he achieves a change in structure or function, 
in goals and purposes as a result of encountering persons 
different from himself. Integrative I)ehavior is spot) ta neons, 
dynamic, flexible, chattging; in theory it is growth at the 
optimum.” 

The mature itersonality may also Ite described as one that 
is organized in relation to some plan for life as a whole. 
An important unifying factor is a go:tl. Absence of goals 
means reduction of jtotcutial energy and the consetjuem 
incapacity for action. Ideally, organization of life ;iround 
some central goal begins in etirly childhood and develops 
through learning to meet life’s problems. Such organization 
requires a clear idea of what the individual wants to do and 
to become. It sup[)lics a basis on which specific ticts are 
judged and .specific choices made. It directs luibit formation. 

An adolescent’s idea of what he can become grows most 
naturally out of a situation in which he di.scovers that he can 
do something worthwhile. This self-discovery through ac- 
complishment is far more effective than hours of talking 
about aims and ptirposes. The importance of .setting the 
stage for an individual’s .self-discovery of his potentialities 
cannot he overemphasized. 

DevelopmenL of a Unified Personality.- -The integrated 
personality is built in life .situations that evoke wholehearted 

Harold H. Aniteon, "Domination and Iiucgniiion In the Soda! hoha* 
vior of Young Children in an Kxpcnuumtal Play Sittiafton/' Paper read at 
the 1936 meeting.^ of the Society for Research in Child Devolopninu,. .Sec 
also his article, "Conflicts in Personality Dcvcloptntud/* Afmfd nvjjfirnp, 
XX (October, 1936), 605-613. 
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aitentioii to the Uisk in hand. It is derived from the pressure 
of will or of a need, 'riius good teaclrers who make educa- 
tion vital and fa.scinating are helping children to develop 
elfective {)ersonalities. Group play, a constructive type of 
fantasy, art, and biography exert a favorable influence. The 
ability to reason and to break down the barriers between 
oneself and others are found in a mature type of personality. 
Coiulitions that interfere with the integration of personality 
are over-rigid training, emotional attachments, “fixed ideas,” 
daydreaming that is detached from reality, and other child- 
ish barriers. 

Consequences of Failure to Integrate the Personality. — 
An integrated personality is only approximated, it is never 
comiJletely achieved. An adolescent has a number of poten- 
tial .selves which he may develop. Failure to achieve a 
satisfactory integration of conflicting tendencies may result 
in negativism, in dclintiuency, in mental disorder and in- 
sanity, in alcoholism or drug addiction, or in suicide. 
Negativi.sm is a manifestation of an insecure self. It is a 
crude attempt to maintain one’s ego and may express itself 
in impudence and other socially unacceptable behavior. 
Delinquency is a wrong path, frequently taken because of 
insuflicient intelligence and stamina and guidance in finding 
a better kitid of self. Mental disorder and insanity are addi- 
tional paih.s of development which withdraw the person’s 
energy from constructive activities. Habits of drunkenness 
and drug addiction arc other forms of withdrawal from “the 
emotional hardships of life.” Suicide represents the ulti- 
mate form of withdrawal, when the pain and utter lack of 
satisfactions in life become too intense to endure. 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ADOLESCENT BOYS 
AND GIRLS 

There are certain hereditary sex differences. These must 
be rei^ognized. Boys have a metabolic level about 10 per 

a»I,fia S. (lolIinKWOrih, "The Adolescent Child," in Carl Murchison’.s A 
llmAbook of Child Psyfholoiiy (second revised edition). Worcester, Massa- 
thiiscu.s: Clark tlniversity Prc'ss, 19.*I3. 
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cent higher, on the average, than girls. This higher rate oE 
metaholLsin would tend lo make the male more* vigorous 
and active. Girls appeal* Lo have an advantage in resisting 
disease. At almost every age, the death rale is higher Tor 
boys than for girls. Fundamentally girls dilfer because of 
their functions of menstruation, pregnancy, and lacialion. 

The question of dilfercncc in variability betwc'cai tlu^ sexes 
has, for many years, aroused interest. Arc' nuai and hoys 
more variable in intelligence, height, music'al ability, and 
other trails, or, in other words, arc there more extremes of 
high and low ability among men tlian among women? No 
generalization can be made with respect to this ()uestion. A 
tliorough, critical canvas of tlic research on the problem**** 
arrived at the following conclusions: 

1. Physical characteristics — ^girls show a groatta* variability for 
the ages ten to fourteen inclusive, whiUj the hoys show 
greater variation for ages fifteen and up. Fhis variability 
may 1)0 explained on the basis of pubertal clianges which 
have already been discussed. 

2. “There appears to he nothing but inconsistcaicy with re- 
gard to differences in varial)iiity in educational achieve- 
ment/’ The same absence of a sex difference was noted 
with respect to special abilities. 

3. On intelligence tests there is a rather significant trend in 
favor of greater male variation wlucli might be interpreted 
as meaning that “in general about nine boys to six girls 
would score above HO or below 60 l.Q. and that twice 
as many boys as girls wouhl exceed IfiO or fall below '10/' 

PROBLKMvS OF A 1) O L K S C F N T « 

Maladjustment is a kind of personality devcIopincMit. It 
is often entirely appropriate for an iudivitlual although not 
acceptable to his group. Even the schi/ophrenic’s queer acts 
arc found to be logical if he can be adetpiatcly psycho- 
analyzed. Any behaviot which the parent or teacher recog- 

,89 Quinn McNemar and Lewis IVf. 'Termun, Dillnrncufs in Vminiioml 
Tendency, Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. WIH, No. t, February, 
1936 . 

*0 ihtd„ p, 57. 
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nizc's as a [Jiohlom has a history of cause and effect. It is part 
of a se<|iK‘uce havins>' its roots in the individual’s heredity. 

Society uiust hecoine sensitive to the 2>i'oblems of youth, 
because tlie hasit; problems of gaining independence, of 
marriage, of voctitional adjustment, of developing a sense of 
worth in on(‘’s community are e.sscntia]]y social problems. 
Tlicse problems have been discussed at length in books on 
the psycliology of adole.sccncc. 

The problems recognized by the students themselves are 
perhaps le.ss fundamtaual, but none the less real. The prob-. 
Icms they mention on questionnaires, in interviews, and the 
problems w'ith which they come to deans and other personnel 
workers are predominantly academic. This is to be expected 
in educiitional institutions. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, tlmt only a relatively small part of the total adolescent 
population is in .school. 

Three main problems of high-school students mentioned 
by one high-school .sophomore arc: “the budgeting of time, 
deriving the greatest benefit from his studies, and establish 
ing friendly relationships with other students and teachers.’’ 
Her discussion of these three problems follows: 

The first problem mentioned is, to me, by far the most importot. 
It seems that there are a great many things to be done at one time, 
ami the result is bewilderment and confusion. Then, too, when 
there arc many di.sagrccablc tasks to be accomplished, and one pleas, 
ant one, the latter is the one that receives first attention. I have 
dt,se<)vered that it really doesn’t pay to attempt to do some work to 
the tune of a "swing band” or to try to concentrate on a book and 
carry on a telephone conversation. The result is usually disastrous! 

ff the afternoons are spent sociably, there is only the evening in 
which to <1<> homework. It is quite difficult undertaking to do- 
lessons, take a bath, manicure fingernails, and do all those other 
necessary things in three small hours. They fly by all too quickly. 

I’ve di.scovered through experience and much careful thought, that 
it i.s really worthwhile to budget my time and establish some sort of 
regularity in my habits. Even though it does seem slightly "old- 
niaidi.sh,” it pays in the end. (I make exceptions once in a while.) 

To be compelled to letirn is one thing: to want to learn, another., 
It is difficult to learn things so that they can be remembered. This, 
however, is not tlte case with me. It isn’t that my memory is poor, 
eitlier, because I can distinctly remember tilings that happened to- 
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me when I was three. It's just that 1 learn things for a test or for 
the next day (temporarilyt that is) and then forg'(*t tluan. "I’his is 
true only with work <:onnecte<l with sul)je(:ts in which 1 am not or 
think 1 am not particularly inten‘stt!d. 

The school can help the students in this prohhan !)y teachini^ 
cflective methods o£ study. It, does, to some c^xtcMit, but not, cjuite 
enough. If I try to fool inyscdl into thinking lliat I really want 
to learn something, it usually “sticks" with imr indehnitely. lit this 
way, I am able to conquer one of my probhans. 

I find it ninch easier to establish fricmdly i(‘lationships witli r(‘n()W 
students than with teachers. Of course this is cjuilc^ eomprc’hcMtsible, 
for one can usually get along much bettCT with those c>f Ins own age 
than with those oldcjr and niorcj experiemied. 

It is natural for teachers to feed at least slightly aloof as far as rc'al 
friendship wath stiidcaits is cona‘rnc‘cL Uy rricaidsliip, I tnc'an a fond 
relationship and complete understanding. I don’t thiitk it will c'vca* 
he much difi’erent. I have had one ic^acluir in (cai y<‘ars whom I con- 
sider a real friend as well as a pcTfeca, instructor. 

However, it is usually not too dilficidt to gc‘t along with teacher's, 
I find that, by trcsiting them fairly and doing my bc‘si. that I rc^ceivcj 
the same treatment. 

I’hc younger and move inodcTU teachers arc^ altcattpting, to ]dace 
themselves on an ccpial basis witli the [Uipils. Ilowc'ver, in most in- 
stances, they have a long way to go.*‘* 

More emphasis is heing- given to examining the influence 
of the immediate environment and the social [)anenis and 
customs in an endeavor to lind the basis of many atlitiules 
and forms of behavior formerly attributed to the proc('.ss of 
physiological maturing. I'lic situation as perceived by the 
individual is dynamic; it evokes ceitaiii behavior. Certain 
Gestalt psychologists think of those environmental factors 
as forces acting psychologically u|)on the individual some- 
what in the way that physical forces act upon inanimate 
objects. The analogy, however, is not ijerfect becanst; the 
make-up and present condition of the human organism 
limits the things that are j)crceivcd in the environment anti 
the responses tliat are made. 

The individual’s status changes its he [)asscs from child- 
hood to adulthood. The attitude of every nu^mher of the 

*1 Helen Jane Curtis, "Problems o( American School Youtli," Naw York 
State Education, XXIV (May, 1937), 60{)-C10. 
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social ciwiroiimetu toward him changes and his attitude to- 
ward them is likewise modified. Thus new relationships 
and a new position within the group are created. Teacliers 
and parents should guard against suppressing individuality 
in the process of building conformity to certain cultural de- 
mands. They should help students to develop qualities of 
deviation as well as (jualities of conformity. 

President Comstock lias admirably summarized certain 
crucial points in regard to adolescence in the following 
(juotation: 

... In this partieulnr period there is enough maturity for the 
youngslc^r to lake lunself iu hand. The sixteen-year-old that I know 
best said not long ago, “I am afraid I am losing my power of concen- 
tration,'* and began to reflect on the possible reason for that loss. 

1 am very ( ertain that no words of mine as to having the radio going 
while slmlying could have had so much elfcct as her own effort to 
analyze her diincnlty. 

'The spontaneous ardor of childhood still lingers in these years and 
is, if possible, I think to be conserved. Mary White, as wc learn 
from William Allen White, kept that, ardor along with her pigtails. 
As Willijun James said, “the great thing is to be saturated with some- 
thing," and we should think twice before checking any enthusiasm 
however strange, or l)efore setting up so rigorous a schedule, that this 
ardor may have no room to etfcrvcscc. 

As for our own atiiuide, there are of course sonic warnings to be 
observed. Those of you who have read the life of Dwight Morrow 
by Harold Nicolson will remember that Mr. Morrow is said to have 
referr(‘d to “Rule O," He had heard of it from a general in the army 
in whose ollice lui was seated wlicn a younger oflicer came in to pour 
fortli a tale of woe. The general listened <|uietly and then said, 
'‘Rememlx.^r Rule (>/' The young officer flushed, saluted, and with- 
dr<‘W. “What is Rule (>?" asked Mr. Morrpw. '^Don’t take yourself 
loo sent>usly;' answe^red the general. “What arc the other rules?" 
“There are no otlicrs," said the general. There is a hard saying of 
William James of tetichcrs, — I am sure a statement made in a mo- 
mtmt of irritation, and which 1 should not think of quoting except 
in th<i prof(!ssional privacy of a group such as this: 

“Teachers have less freedom of intellect than any class of people I 
know. Th<; teacher wrings his very soul out to understand you; and 
if he (!ver <lo(;s understand anything you say, he lies down on it with 
his whole weight like a cow on a door step so that you can neither 
get in nor get out/' 

Anotht'r raveat is not to conclude too cpiickly that the prickly and 
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the temperamental are pathological. It would be a great comfort to 
all of us if all young people were plump and healthy, placid and 
smooth. But as Mr. Whitehead says, we are denied that comfort. 
They may be in need of an expert in psychiatry, or they may be 
incubating superior powers. The most sympathetic man I know of, 
the man who has the most happiness in his personal relationships, 
told me that as a boy he cried every day of his life from hurt feel- 
ings. He has transmuted that sensitiveness into sympathy, just as 
Elizabeth Fry did. Some of the arrogance, rebelliousness, and dis- 
satisfaction may be signs of something cai)ablc of great good. What 
seems disloyalty may be the mark of an eager and idealistic nature 
striving blindly, stupidly perhaps, to pass beyond lesser loyalties to 
something fundamental. 

Again, we must be constantly on the lookout for the tender, un- 
expected sprouts of maturity. There is nothing so hard as to step 
from the post of mentor to the attitude of one adult dealing with 

another.*^ 


GUIDANCE OF ADOLESCENTS 

Is guidance of adolescents possible, or, having reached 
such a high level of maturity, should they not he left to 
work out their own salvation? Can tlic experience they need 
in order to attain adulthood be provided for them? Must 
they not actively seek it for themselves and be left free to 
sink or swim? How else can they attain adult iixdependcnce? 
These are pertinent questions. 

It would be agreed that adolescents must have experience 
and practice in self-direction and self-control. The function 
of guidance is to increase their chances of success in attain- 
ing these objectives. 

Six main ways in which guidance may thus function are: 
(1) by making the environment a better place for adolescent 
development; (2) by modifying the attitiules of adults and 
other children toward tlie boy or girl ; (3) by helping him to 
acquire certain athletic and social skills that will enable 
him to take his place in a group more suc:ce.ssfully; (4) by 
helping him to gain insight into his problems and crises and 
to discover better ways of meeting difficulties; (.5) by pro- 
viding outlets such as play and creative activities which en- 

42 Ada L. Comstock, “Not Yet Twenty,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Veans of Women, XI (March 25. 1937), 3-4. 
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able him to resolve his conflicts for himself; and (6) by 
using special technics as, for example, psychoanalysis. 

Guidance through the Environment. — Although the en- 
vironment of an adolescent cannot and should not be con- 
trolled as the environment of a small child can be, certain 
changes may be made which will make the home, the school, 
and the community better places for boys and girls to grow 
up. Some environments provide a better opportunity for 
development than others.^^ 

Conditions that appear to be associated with undesirable 
forms of development should be eliminated so far as possible. 
Neighborhoods unfit for human habitation should be aban- 
doned or rebuilt; greater economic security should be pro- 
vided; cut-throat competition and inadequate wages and 
unemployment of certain groups should be eliminated; com- 
mercialized pitfalls and similar sources of social infection 
should be replaced by facilities for recreation and other con- 
structive social agencies; obstacles in the way of reasonably 
early marriage should be removed; and the harsh attitudes 
toward juvenile delinquents who are first offenders should 
be changed. 

Some of the conditions favorable to adolescent develop- 
ment may be summarized as follows: a curriculum so well 
suited to the student’s capacities that he will experience suc- 
cess reasonably often; facilities and freedom with which to 
pursue his goals and purposes; the affection and confidence 
of at least one person who makes him feel that he is loved 
and accepted even though some of his acts may be disap- 
proved; and the chance to contribute to and win recognition 
in his social group. 

Until these conditions can be changed by intelligent^ 
concerted action, the only other alternative leading to good 
adjustment is for the individual to develop an immunity 
to their injurious effects. One task of education is to help 
children to develop fortitude to withstand frustration and 
insecurity. 

*8 Daniel A. Prescott, "Affective Factors in Education," Occupations, XIV 
(May, 1936), 723-732. 
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Occasionally elements in an individuaFs environment can 
be changed or rearranged in such a way as to effect liis better 
adjustment. Teachers have always been interested in the 
grouping of students for more effective learning. Moreno’s 
sociometric technic is a scheme for grouping together indi- 
viduals who will be congenial. By asking children in a class 
or a school to tell whom they would like to sit near or 
which house mother they would prefer, the teacher may 
discover positive attractions and negative repulsions among 
individuals. By rearranging the social constellations of a 
group, clashes of personality may be avoided and mutual 
benefit result. 

A flexible social program which caters to small interest 
groups and a class organization in which students group and 
regroup themselves in order to work effectively on special 
projects promote adolescent development through satisfying 
social interaction. 

The homeroom or other group guidance organization, 
although it represents a compromise, falling short of an ideal 
integration of guidance with instruction and curriculum, 
nevertheless has possibilities for guidance. Frequently, how- 
ever, the values of such periods are not realized because 
neither students nor teachers desire a homeroom or know 
how to make profitable use of the time allotted to them. In 
general, a homeroom period should not be introduced until 
teachers and students demand it and only as much time 
should be allotted as they can use to advantage. 

Wisely used, a forty-five minute homeroom period once a 
week with a teacher who stays with the same group of 
pupils for three or four years offers many opportunities for 
guidance. At the beginning of high-school life it provides 
an opportunity for new pupils to become acquainted with 
the school building, the staff, the curricular and extra- 
curricular offerings and one another. During the four years 
it provides time for the discussion of issues that have arisen 

^J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Nervous and Mental Disease Mono- 
graphs, Scries No. 58. Washington, D. C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub- 
lishing Company, 193t 
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in school life. It offers many opportunities for personality 
development through its committees, positions of leadership 
in a relatively small group, discussions, and programs of 
activities planned and executed by the students. It is a small 
counseling unit tlrrough which a qualified teacher may carry 
on the processes of student appraisal and adjustment. 

More effective than the homeroom form of organization 
for guidance purposes is the teacher-counselor system in 
which guidance and instruction are more closely fused. In 
this ideal set-up, one teacher co-ordinates the education of 
thirty to forty students. He teaches them in the fields in 
which he is professionally prepared and brings into the class 
specialists in other fields. He canvasses the resources of the 
school and the community for valuable experiences for his 
group. During his three or four years of such intimate 
association he is able to study each individual and help him 
to develop his potentialities. 

Guidance through the Attitudes of People toward the 
Adolescent. — Frequent reference has already been made to 
the influence of adults’ attitudes upon children, but the im- 
portance of this influence justifies the emphasis given to it. 
The case of Robert B., a fifteen-year-old boy, illustrates the 
way in which faniily attitudes may wreck one member of die 
family. The boy was referred to a child guidance clinic for 
running away from home, playing truant, stealing money 
from his parents, and fabricating extraordinary stories. 
Robert’s mother was deeply concerned with “doing her 
duty’’ and considered Robert a “duty.” She had no confi- 
dence in him and openly showed her distrust. She was afraid 
that he would disgrace the family and, in order to prevent 
such disgrace, she nagged and found fault with him con- 
stantly. Robert’s father likewise had no confidence in the 
boy and was afraid he would end up in prison. He was 
generally severe and impatient with Robert, but not always 
consistent in his attitude. The attitude of Robert’s younger 
brother, Harvey, was still harder for the older boy to bear. 
Harvey was held up as an example of virtue; he spied on 
his older brother, and brought home tales of Robert’s mis- 
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conduct. Naturally Robert’s dislike for his younger brother 
tvas intense. Altogether Robert was convinced that his 
parents “had no use for him” and bitterly rc.sented their 
distrust and lack of confidence in him. It seems obvious 
that these family attitudes were important factors in Robert’s 
delinquent behavior and unhappiness. The treatment con- 
sisted primarily of changing the parents’ attitude toward 
the boy without making them feel that they were to blame 
for his behavior. 

The two outstanding findings of the extensive study of 
personality development in the home environment made by 
a committee of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection were: (1) such externals of home 
life as economic status or living conditions are not so signifi- 
cant for a child’s personality development as are certain 
parent-child relationships of affection and confidence, the 
inculcation of regularity in daily health routines, and the 
illness or nervousness of parents; (2) the level of family rela- 
tionships appears somewhat higher for urban than for rural 
children. 'This may be due in part to the greater social 
isolation of the rural child and to the physical proximity 
of the members of the rural family which does not neces.sarily 
lead to a psychological unity. It may, in fact, increase the 
adolescent’s difficulty in emancipating hiniself from the 
family. Almost half of the rural boys and one-third of the 
rural girls spent all, or all but one, evening a week at home 
while only one-sixth of the city adolescents spent as many 
evenings at home. Although unsupervised evenings away 
from home may lead to unconventional behavior, the gain 
for the adolescent in social experiences with his contempo- 
raries must be recognized. For rural and village girls the 
church clubs, school clubs. Girl Reserves, and 4H clubs help 
to meet this need apparently more successfully than similar 
■organizations for boys. 

The attitudes of teachers compete with those of parents 

45 White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, The Adoles- 
cent in the Family: A Study of Personality Development in the Home En^ 
vironment. New York: D. Applet on-Century Company, 1934. 
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in importance. They may influence £or good as well as 
for harm. 

There are three concentric circles within which the teach- 
er’s influence upon the child may be effective. The first 
of these is the area of personal teacher-pupil relationship. 
It represents the circular response of Miss Brown to Jimmy. 
Jimmy reacts to Miss Brown and her attitude and response 
to him, while Miss Brown responds to Jimmy as a person 
and his attitude and response to her. Stoddard has admi- 
rably described the characteristics of a high-school teacher 
who emerges as a personality and can truly guide the life 
of a child: 

He knows so much, but is modest; he knows his pupils, too, but 
doesn’t badger them. One can detect an underlying rapport, sea- 
soned with wit and humor, which to the strict disciplinarian is 
almost a teacher-pupil conspiracy. It never occurs to him that any 
boy or girl would do less than his best and pretty soon they hate 
to “let him down.” Gradually they taste the joys of real accom- 
plishment and are warmed by his sympathetic understanding. . . . 
He is simply a civilized person. His pupils are his companions 
and friends and they have work to do together — interesting, often 
absorbing work, which the pupils themselves have organized into 
meaningful projects and goals. He respects them; there is give-and- 
take; there is little tension. No one is on display; no grade-book 
with its minute, mysterious cells is poised over their heads. Mr. 
Brown is a guide, not a policeman.'*’^ 

The second circle o£ teacher influence depends upon the 
well-organized school system. Its teachers have been selected 
on the basis o£ their ability to guide pupils; its leadership 
is expert and democratic; its school plant is conducive to 
the best development o£ adolescent boys and girls; its cur- 
riculum provides for their varied capacities, interests, and 
needs; its clinical services are responsible for continuous in- 
service education of teachers and gives assistance on problems 
with which the teacher cannot deal because he has neither 
the time nor the highly specialized knowledge and skill; its 

■*8 George D. Stoddard, "Guiding Growing Children," Understanding the 
Child, V (October, 1935), 21-24. 

*Ubid., p. 22-23. 
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community relationships are co-operative and helpful. In 
such a school system the teacher’s total energy is not con- 
sumed in clerical work, unproductive routine, and a dissipa- 
tion of her attention to far too large a number of children. 

Beyond the circle of school influence is the third area of 
American society viewed as a whole. Conditions existing in 
present-day society neutralize the favorable effect of the 
smaller circles of influence. In order to assure an adequate 
diet, medical service, decent housing and play facilities, 
expert guidance when it is most needed, 

every one of us privileged to guide growing children must do more 
than our immediate tasks. Wc must steadily devote a certain pro- 
portion of our thinking, feeling, and acting to social change. Not 
only "‘What can I, as a person in the situation, do?" but “Why 
must these things be?" In this way, and in no other, can the 
guidance of youdi be raised above opportunistic patchwork.^® 

As with small children, so also with adolescents, the adult 
should try to see the world through their eyes. The social 
world must look different to an adolescent than to an adult 
who has so much more background of experience for inter- 
preting its phenomena. The adolescent world includes the 
ideas and behavior patterns that are peculiar to the “gang” 
or coterie, but it also includes factors transmitted from the 
adult culture. In order to understand an adolescent, there- 
fore, it is necessary for the adult to view objectively his 
school, his family, and his community setting as the adoles- 
cent perceives it. 

What is his attitude toward school? Does he go willingly? 
Is he enthusiastic and happy, or worried and anxious about 
his school work? 

What is his attitude toward his home? Does he feel that 
his parents are afraid that he will bring disgrace on them, 
that they have no confidence in him and slight affection for 
him? Does he think he is in duty bound to equal the record 
of a more brilliant older brother? Does his father insist 
upon his following a specific occupation in spite of the 
son’s disinclination for it? Does he feel that his parents are 
p. 24- 
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competing for his affection and that to obey one would mean 
disloyalty to the other? 

What is his attitude toward the community in which he 
lives? Does he feel that his family is socially, economically, 
or culturally at variance with the group as a whole? Does 
he have a conflict of loyalties between his family and his 
friends? Does he recognize society’s limitations to his 
behavior? 

A sympathetic study of individual boys and girls will at 
least show parents and teachers the problems which the 
youngsters are facing. It will reveal their underlying in- 
security in new situations, their painful consciousness of 
their own limitations, their sense of the overwhelming im- 
portance of new values, their scorn of childish values, and 
at the same time their yearning for them, their fluctuation 
between boundless confidence and a feeling of inadequacy. 
The adolescent feels that only his own age group under- 
stands, for adults live in a different world and never had so 
hard a time when they grew up. 

Guidance through the Acquisition of Skills. — The impor- 
tance of the possession of academic, athletic, and social skills 
has been emphasized in previous chapters. These skills play 
an equally significant part in the social adjustment of ado- 
lescents. To study efficiently, and to know how to dance, 
play tennis, and swim in a group in which these sports are 
popular, obviously increases a boy’s or girl’s self-confidence 
and helps them to acquire status in the group. Some special 
ability or achievement frequently has been a shy adolescent’s 
ticket of admission to favor with fellow-students and teachers. 

Guidance through the Acquisition of Insight and Infor- 
mation. — Insight comes through the recognition of impor- 
tant factors in the situation. It is tied up with the ability 
tp take an objective attitude toward oneself, to recognize 
one’s strengths and weaknesses, and to apply one s intelli- 
gence without emotionality to the solution of one s personal 
problems. 

A method of gaining insight into everyday situations may 
be taught in connection with numerous specific occurrences. 
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thus somewhat enhancing native perspicacity by instruction. 
Adolescents may be encouraged to make their own analyses 
of crises and issues that confront them. They may acquire 
basic information in personal conferences, in class discus- 
sions, or from books. 

Still inore important is the use of insight and information 
in the development of purposes and self-determined goals. 
Obviously goals cannot be thrust upon adolescents, but they 
can sometimes be suggested on the basis of a tlrorough study 
of the individual’s present traits and interests. His life pur- 
pose should fit in with the existing personality pattern, with 
the resulting harmony between ambition and ability. The 
most important cue for some adolescents is to exemplify 
the words of a popular song: “I like myself as I is.” They 
need to learn to live with themselves. 

Insight into complex emotional problems require special 
guidance. It is here that the specialized technics of the 
psychiatrist or psychoanalyst are useful in bringing to light 
the deeper origins of maladjusted attitudes in certain cases. 

Guidance through Play and Creative Activities. — In- 
creased emphasis recently has been placed upon play therapy 
and occupational therapy as means by which children and 
adults may work through their conflicts and solve them for 
themselves. There is mental health value in play and cre- 
ative activity. The wholehearted absorption in such activi- 
ties is a factor in the integration of personality. In some 
cases the attempt to put a personal conflict into some art 
form has reduced the individual’s tension concerning it and 
given him perspective. The writing of autobiographies or 
life histories might have these values for many adolescent 
boys and girls. Some prpbably derive similar benefit from 
their personal diaries. 

Guidance through Special Technics. — Psychoanalysis has 
emphasized memories of past events as causes of present mal- 
adjustment, and undoubtedly has added a great deal to the 
sum total of knowledge regarding the hidden springs of 
conduct. The information a child discloses, ho^Vever, is 
far from being spontaneous. Many of his associations are 
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suggested directly or indirectly by the analyst and are inter- 
preted from his viewpoint, which may not coincide with 
their real meaning to the child. By this process of tapping 
underlying memories and discussing them, the analyst hopes 
to re-educate the patient so that he may squarely meet the 
demands the world makes upon him. The primary purpose 
of the psychoanalytical interview is therapeutic. 

One of the sanest views of the value of this type of study 
of the individual seems to the author to have been expressed 
in the following quotation from Pierre Janet; 

Memory of the events of one’s own life play a part in the develop- 
ment of personality. - . . Memories of certain dramatic circum- 
stances to which the subject had not succeeded in adapting himself 
presented themselves to the mind in the form of unsolved problems, 
reproduced in pathological form the original emotion, and by means 
of various mechanisms gave rise to neurotic symptoms. 

. . . The search for those memories, though difficult, might in 
some cases give rise to a very useful psychological analysis. 

However, is it necessary to conclude that this search for traumatic 
memory constitutes all Vanalyse psychologique even in the case of a 
neurotic? ... It is often a great mistake to attribute to this or that 
memory of the patient, even though it be an emotional one, such 
considerable influence on -present disorders. Present exhaustion does 
not always bear any relation to the more or less consdous persistence 
of certain memories of this sort. In many cases, the emotional event 
and its memory have at the start played an important part for a 
certain period. The disorder to which they have led, the bad 
thought habits, and the subsequent exhaustion have become inde- 
pendent of the memory itself, and the modifications of, the memory 
do not act upon them.^® 

The possible causative factors in adolescent adjustment 
are manifold. Among those emphasized by specialists in 
guidance are; 

1. Hereditary constitutional factors. For example, a girl who 
is six feet tall at adolescence has a problem of adjustment. 
Her posture is likely to slump and a self-consdousness, due 
to this one factor that makes her conspicuous, may develop, 

Pierre Janet, ‘Analytical Psychologies,” in Carl Murchison (Editor), 
Psychologies of 1930, pp. 369-370. Worcester, Massachusetts: Clark Univer- 
sity Press, 1930. 
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2. Mental retardation in an inappropriate environment. 

3. Physical handicaps and diseases. Any adolescent wlio lias 
a physical handicap may thereby be led into a maladjust- 
ment of personality, depending upon how he himself per- 
ceives the defect and how other persons react lo it. 

4. Racial handicap, especially a minority group handicap, 
as, for example, one or two Negroes in a white community, 
or vice versa. 

5. Economic handicap. Poverty in and of itself may interfere 
with an individual’s adjustment. 

6. Family conditions, some of which have already been dis- 
cussed: a broken home or severe family tensions; parental 
ignorance and indifference, over-solicitousness, or excessive 
domination, physically, mentally, or emotionally; chronic 
illness, or intoxication, or drug addiction of members of 
the family. 

7. Bad companions, which like cosmic rays penetrate the indi- 
vidual from the outside. 

8. Conflicting ideologies and loyalties. The distance in stand- 
ards and ideologies between the older and the younger 
generation is inevitable in a changing world. No adoles- 
cent is just like his parent. His pattern of thinking would 
probably appear as ludicrous to the adolescents of his 
parents’ generation as his manner of dressing and acting. 

In dealing with exceptional behavior in adolescence, one 
should ask such questions as: How far are the characteristics 
reported exaggerated in the parental mind? How far are 
they the product of poor standards set before him and repre- 
sent discrepancies between what grown-ups talk about and 
what they do? How far is his behavior a result of poor 
habits of self-discipline from infancy? 

STUDY OF ADOLESCENTS^’® 

Stages in the Study of Adolescence. — The early study of 
adolescence was primarily centered in physical growth and 

so An excellent brief account of the study of adolescents under normal 
school conditions is given in an article by Dr. Marion Brown: ''A Study of 
Adolescents in the University High School, Oakland, California,” Proceedings 
of the Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, pp. 112-121. 1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C., 1937. 
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anthropometric measurements. That study o£ anatomical 
and physiological age has been extended to include more 
precise measurements of the same children over a period of 
years and a treatment of the data in terms of individual 
growth curves and related factors. 

The psychological study of adolescents soon gained mo- 
mentum. Problems of the rate and extent of mental growth, 
Huctuations in scores on intelligence tests, and emotional 
stability were included. 

A third pltase of study concentrated on the social setting 
of the adolescent. Vital statistics with reference to disease 
among adolescents were collected, family attitudes and rela- 
tionships have received attention. 

The most recent emphasis is on the study of the ado- 
lescent’s place in the future society. The contribution of 
society to his development and his contribution to the build- 
ing of a better society are being seriously considered. 

None of these aspects of adolescents can be successfully 
studied in isolation. The trend is toward an understanding 
as complete as possible of the individual boy and girl in his 
particular environment. There is evident today an increased 
desire and ability to study adolescents as individuals and to 
comprehend them fully. 

Technics of StJidying Adolescents. — The interview, rat- 
ing .scale, observation, tests, and other technics of studying 
individuals have been described and discussed in another 
recent publication,®^ and in previous chapters. 

The written autobiographies, letters, and diaries of ado- 
lescents supply the raw material which throw light on 
changes in attitude, relationship and the status of the indi- 
vidual as he pa.sses from childhood to adulthood. At their 
best they show how he sees his social environment, and thus 
aid the adult in entering more fully into his world. 

The case history and the cumulative record which synthe- 
size the information gained from many sources are at present 
the most promising means for studying the individual as a 

51 Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in College and Secondary Schools. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. IQS'/. 
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whole. The case history is oE value not only in helping indi-' 
vidual boys and girls to make the best adjustment possible 
for them, but also in revealing the needs, pressures, and 
experiences that should be considered in developing a school 
program. 

One of the major functions of records is to chart the child’s 
advance toward maturity against the social setting of the 
school and the behavior and background of his group. This 
advance toward maturity should be described in a synthetic 
way, as a unified picture or Gestalt of the individual. Charts 
showing changes in goals and progress made toward them 
are likewise significant. These cumulative records should 
be available to the persons who can use such information for 
the good of the student. Emphasis must be on use. Records 
are never an end in themselves and time should not be 
spent in collecting information that serves no useful purpose. 

Self-guidance. — There is an increasing emphasis on ado- 
lescents’ studies of themselves. One youngster, after present- 
ing to his mother the reasons why he should be allowed to 
go out on a particular evening, concluded by saying, “And 
Mother, you must remember that I am now an adolescent.” 
High-school and college boys and girls are contributing more 
and more data to tlieir own cumulative records and studying 
the facts recorded in order to discover their strength and 
weaknesses, evaluate their progress, and formulate their own 
purpose and plans. When confronted with problems, tliey 
take the initiative in seeking help from adults on their 
problems and sometimes attend case conferences and partici- 
pate in the discussion of the progress they have made. In 
one school they write their own report cards which are 
then submitted to teachers and parents. This study of 
themselves, if it takes the form of a periodic, objective 
appraisal, with definite objectives in mind, should not lead 
to undue introspection or self-consciousness. 

Teachers and parents must realize that their importance 
in Ae child’s development has now shifted from adminis- 
trative control to expert advice and discussion. 
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The Happy Adolescent. — Watson describes the happy 
child as one “who passes into adolescence so well equipped 
that adolescence is just a stretch o£ fertile years — and who 
finally enters manhood so bulwarked with stable work and 
emotional habits that no adversity can quite overwhelm 
him.” ^52 

QUESTIONS AND PROBLEMS 
A 

1. Recall in as much detail and as accurately as possible your own 
adolescence. Compare your physiological, physical, emotional, and 
social development with the general tendencies described in this chap- 
ter. 

2. Study several adolescent boys and girls with whom you have estab- 
lished a confidential relationship. Note their development toward 
maturity and try to see the world through their eyes. 

3. Ask a group of adolescents to write their autobiographies or life 
histories including not merely the chronological events but also their 
interpretation of them. 

4. List specific situations you have met in dealing with adolescents 
in which you felt the need of more understanding. Gather from your 
readings suggestions, whicli will help you to act more wisely in these 
situations. 

5. Work out a plan in which boys and girls in your home, class, 
or community would be given opportunities for wholesome, spon- 
taneous association. 

6. What met hods of giving vocational information would be prac- 
tical in your situation? 

* B 

Put a cross (x) in front of the best answer in each exercise. 

1. The central fact in the study of adolescent development is 
the storm and stress of the period 

a new birth of capacities 

the apj)roach toward maturity 

establishing heterosexual relationships 

2. The essential characteristic of the normal mind is 
a static condition 

a conflict 

— integration 

simplicity of mental processes, 

»2john B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Childs p. 10^ New 
York: W. W, Norton and Company, 1928. 
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3. According to Burnham, essentials o£ mental hygiene are 
unrepressed emotions and acts 

thoughtful deliberation regarding past, present, and future 

clear recognition of past conflicts and transference of affec- 
tion to a suitable object 

a purpose, a plan, and reasonable freedom in carrying it out. 

4. A fundamental principle of mental hygiene is 

giving wholehearted attention to the present situation 

habitually forecasting the future 

. restraining the impulses of the moment 

working exclusively for distant goals. 

5. Personality develops by 
maturation only 

adjustment of two crucial periods of life — entrance to 

school and adolescence 

having all possible difficulties removed from the environment 

continuous adjustment between the needs of the individual 

and the demands of the environment. 

6. The best general principle in dealing with maladjusted individ- 

uals is 

to classify the difficulty under a given type and treat it 

according to type 

to study the facts about the individual in his environment 

as a basis for co-operating with him in working out a solu- 
tion 

to say to the individual, 'Veil, what’s your difficulty? . . . 

Here’s the solution.” 

to resuscitate childhood experiences. 

7. Studies of primitive societies have shown that 

women are invariably expected to play the “clinging vine” 

role 

men are always expected to be dominant and aggressive 

women’s temperament is always in contrast with men’s 

the temperaments of men and women varied with the cul- 
ture. 

8. The school has most seriously contributed to delinquency by 

omitting religious instruction from the cirriculum 

carelessly chaperoning parties 

requiring set standards of verbal accomplishments for all 

pupils 

sparing the rod and spoiling the diild. 

9. Individual instruction in which pupils work independently on 

contracts is likely to be deficient in 
— personal contacts with teachers 
supervision and interest of parents 
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opportiinitiCvS lo share purposes with a group 

diagnostic and corrective work 

10. Making a cliild ashamed of some habitual behavior is most likely 

to have the effect of 

eliminating the undesirable habit without harmful conse- 
quences 

adding a deep sense of guilt to the misbehavior 

causing open rebellion 

—a temporary improvement in conduct and attitude 

11. Adolescents in the V^^Led States are most seriously lacking in 

opportunities for schooling 

a worthy purpose to which they are devoted 

facilities for wholesome recreation 

knowledge of vocational opportunities. 

12. When an adolescent wants to go out evenings without telling 

his parents what he is planning to do, the parents should 

—recognize this tendency as a normal sign of growing up 

become more strict in their discipline 

consult a psychiatrist 

try to make the family activities more intriguing. 
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TABLE VIII 

Heiciit-Weicht Figure! for the First Yeari 




Weight in Pounds 

llEIGuT 

IN 

Inches 

1 Month 

3 Months 

6 Months 

9 Months 

12 Months 


Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 

Boys Girls 



29 

20 

19 

21 

20 

21 

20 

30 

22 

21 

22 

21 

22 

21 



* These figures are froa the "Tables for Infancy and Early Childhood” pre- 
pared by Eohert M. Woodbury. They are published in CkUdfen's Burenii Pub' 
Ikation, No. 87, and in the “Weight-Height-Age Tables,” supplement to the July, 
1923, issue of Mother tind Child, American, Child Health Association. The 
weights in this table do not include clothing. 
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TABLE IX 

Height-Weight Figures for Children in the Second Yeari 



Weight in Pounds 

Height in 
Inches 

18 Months 

2^ Months 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

28 

20 

19 



29 

21 

20 



30 

22 

21 

■22 

21 

31 

23 

23 

23 

23 

32 

24 

24 

25 

24 

33 

26 

25 

26 

25 

34 

27 

26 

27 

26 

35 

29 

29 

29 

29 

36 



30 

30 

37 



32 

31 


^ These figures are adapted from the “Tables for Infancy and Early Child- 
hood” prepared by Robert M. Woodbury. They are published in Children's 
Bureau Publication, No. 5/. Up to and including a height of 34 inches, all 
the weights given are without clothing. To the weights of children above 34 
inches the following additions for clothing were made: 


Boys Girls 

35-39 inches 1J4 pounds 1 pound 

40-44 inches pounds Hi pounds 

45-49 inches pounds 1>34 pounds 


See also Helen B. Pryor, Width-Weight Tables for Boys and Girls, r-id yam's, 
and Men and Women, 17-24 Years. Palo Alto, California; Stanford , Uni- 
versity Press. ' 

Parents should keep a simple record of a child’s weight month by month. 
The child should always be weighed at the same time of day, either without 
clothing or with clothing which does not vary in amount. 
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TABLE X 


Height- Weight Figures for CinmEN Six to Eight Years of Agei 


Height in 
Ingues 

Weight in Pounds 

Six Years 

Seven Years 

Eight Years 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

38 

34 

33 





39 

36 

34 





40 

35 

36 


36 



41 

38 

37 

38 

37 



42 

39 

39 

‘ 39 

39 

39 


43 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

41 

44 

44 

42 

44 

42 

44 

42' 

45 

45 

45 

46 

45 

46. 

45 

46 

48 

47 

48 

47 

48 

48 

47 

50 

50 

50 

60 

50 

50 

48 

52 

52 

53 

52 

53 

52 

49 

55 

54 

55 

54 

55 

55 

60 

57 

56 

58 

56 

58 

57 

51 



61 

59 

61 

60 

52 



63 

63 

64 

64 

53 



66 

66 

67 

67 

54 





70 

69 

55 





72 

72 

56 



' 


75 



'Arranged from the Weight-Hcight-Affc Tables jar Bags amd Girls_ of School 
Age, Bird T. Baldwin and Thomas D. Wood. Adapted by permission of Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, 
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TABLE XI 

Height-Weight Figures for Children Nine to Twelve Years of Ace i 


Height 

IN 

Inches 

Weight in Pounds 

Nine Years 

Ten Years 

Eleven Years 

Twelve Years 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

45 

46 

45 ‘ 







46 

48 

48 







47 

50 

50 

50 

50 





48 

53 

52 

53 

53 


53 



49 

55 

55 

55 

56 

55 

56 



50 

^9 



59 




62 

51 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

63 

61 

65 

52 


64 

64 

64 

64 

65 

64 

67 

53 


67 

67 

68 

67 

68 

68 

69 

54 

70 







71 

55 

72 

74 

73 

74 

73 

74 

74 

75 

56 

1 

76 

76 

77 




77 

79 

57 



80 

82 

81 

82 

81 

82 

GO 

83 


84 

84 

84 

86 



59 



87 

87 

88 

90 

89 

90 

60 



91 

91 

92 

95 

92 

95 

61 





95 

99 

96 

100 

62 





100 

104 

101 

105 

63 





105 


106 

no 

64 







109 

114 

65 







114 

118 


1 Arranged from the Weight-Height~Age Table for Boys tmd Girls of School 
4ge, Bird T. Baldwin and Thomas D. Wood. Quoted by permission of Dr. 
Wood. 






























APPENDIX II 


SUMMARY OF Pl.AY MATERIALS FOR 
CHILDREN^ 

Birth to Six Months 

Sterilmhlc — Remove all removable parts, as rings on rattles, 
whistle openings. Be sure that the paint will not wash off, and that it 
has no lead in it to poison the baby. Beware of points or anything 
to jab the baby’s eyes or mouth. Suitable toys are: rubber balls large 
enough not to be swallowed; bright toys, especially red, with some 
yellow; cuddly dolls. 

Suspend toys above the baby’s chest so that he can bat them around 
and look at them without acquiring bad eye habits. 

Six Months to a Year 

Tie strings to his toys so he can pull them back when he throws 
them away. Continue to avoid toys with non-washable paint and sharp 
points. Everything should be sterilizable. Suitable toys are: rubber 
sponge dolls and toys when he can be guarded against chewing them 
or choking on them; blocks, too large to be swallowed; sturdy ratdes; 
bright cloth toys, sturdy, widt no removable parts; simple bright put- 
and-take toys, as nests of boxes, with smaller bits to put in and take 
out; boxes and jars with tops to screw and put on; balls.^ 

Toys now are chiefly of value for increasing the child’s interest in 
things for which to reach and for him to manipulate. 

One to Two Years 

All toys must still be sterilirable, and free from non-washable paint 
and sharp points. Be sure the child has no lead toys. Tin is 
ous. Suitable play materials are: bright-colored balls; push-and-puH 
sturdy toys; simple hammering outEts; large boxes that won’t up over 
for building; blocks for building; table and chairs, sturdy, seat 12 
inches from the floor; simple cupboards Or large boxes for toys; cuddly 
dolls and toys; toys for finer put-and-take games; rubber sponge toys 
when supervised; boxes, with covers to fit on. * ■ „ 

If possible, .sec that the child docs not learn to tear things to pieces 
Mend all broken parts immediately, or discard broken toys. 

1 Prepared by Dr. Katherine B. Greene. 
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Two and Three Years 

By now, a well-trained baby does not put things in his mouth, but, 
paint, sticks, lead, tin and mechanical toys should still be watched. 
See that his toys are so sturdy that tliey are hard to break. No cheap 
mechanical toys. Suitable play materials are: balls; rope; blocLs; 
boxes to build hfavy structures; push-and-pull toys; climbing ladders 
or jungle-gym; sand or gravel pit; swings; Kiddie Kars and wagons; 
scissors, crayons, large, paint, clay, when supervised; boxes with tops 
to fit on and things to drop in; dolls, all kinds but breakable; stjuares 
of cloth, 15 inches square; large beads; hammering outfits; table and 
chairs; cupboards, shelves, boxes, for toys; water toys; sturdy, simple 
picture books containing bright colors or photographs. 

Sturdy, wooden containers for toy sets, as beads, blocks, etc, are 
invaluable in keeping materials sorted. 

Four and Five Years 

Watch out for easily broken toys, for j) 0 ()r paint, lead, sticks, tin 
and mechanical toys. Suitable play materials are: balls; rope; blocks; 
heavy boxes; push-and-pull toys; climbing ladders, or jungle-gym; 
swings; see-saw with non-pinching support, tricycles, wagons; trapeze; 
planks for building and for balancing in walking; sand or gravel pit; 
scissors, crayons, paint, clay, complex blocks, paper, paste, when super- 
vised; boxes with tops to fit on and things to drop in; dolls — clothes, 
house, carriage, furniture; squares of cloth, 15 inches sqparc; sturdy 
books; bean bags; large beads; hammering outfits, more complex; 
simple form boards, and cut-up puzzles; tables and choirs; cupboards, 
shelves, boxes, for toys; sturdy wooden containers for sets of material; 
water toys; sturdy, simple picture books — bright colors or photographs. 

The push-and-pull toys, boxes with tops to fit on, sturdy books, and 
simple form boards begin to drop out of the interest range of five- 
year-olds. They are interested in more complex puzzles, pots that re- 
quire a simple kind of care, materials to build more complex structures, 
and simple carpentry to make objects for more permanent use. Excur- 
sions to stores, fire stations, factories, train stations, lakes, hills, tunnels, 
bridges, and other rather unfamiliar spots are now needed. Supervi- 
sion of much of the paint, day, etc., can be relaxed, but still is needed 
at intervals. 

This seems to be a period when the child adds little new to his 
needs, but reorganizes in more complex patterns what he can already 
do. It is true that even at this age children tend to tire of toys that 
can be made to do just one thing well; mechanical toys, precious dolls 
to be held carefully, not undressed, etc. 
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Six and Seven Years 

Watch out for easily broken toys, for poor paint, lead, sticks, tin 
and mechanical toys. In addition to the play materials listed for five- 
year-olds, children of six years of age enjoy books of familiar and 
unfamiliar experiences. Whimsy and humor may be used cautiously. 
Simply told stories that the child may “read’* may help him to learn 
what is the reading process. They also like pictures to put on the 
walls. Occasionally children can learn to use sturdy toys driven by 
wound springs or electricity. These are still chiefly for adult pleas- 
ure, however. Equipment for store and other occupations and simple 
puppet equipment are also enjoyed. 

Excursions to stores, fire stations, factories, train stations, lakes, hills, 
tunnels, bridges, and other rather unfamiliar spots are now needed. 
Supervision of much of the paint, clay, etc., can be relaxed, but still 
is needed at intervals. 

Singing, telling stories, and telling of daily happenings are now very 
enjoyable. 

Children seven years old occasionally can learn to use sturdy toys 
driven by wound springs or electricity. These are still chiefly for 
adult pleasure, however. They enjoy: equipment for store and other 
occupations; simple puppet equipment; sewing, large size; simple games 
with cards, counting units, and chips, as flinch, old maid, slap, parchesi, 
dominoes, tiddledy-winks. 

At this time, materials used earlier are still attractive but are not 
used so frequently. Structures are built to be used for more than one 
period, and activities may last as long as a week. 

Eight to Eleven Years 

Children of these ages enjoy a large variety of play material: balls, 
rope; blocks; heavy boxes; climbing ladders; swings; see-saw; tricycles, 
wagons, bicycles if safe in traffic; trapezes; sand or gravel pit; planks; 
scissors; crayons; paint; clay; paper; paste dolls — dothes, house, car- 
riage, furniture; bean bags; tables and chairs; cupboards, shelves, boxes, 
for toys; sturdy wooden containers for sets of material; books; pictures 
to put on the walls; more complex puzzles; pets; materials to build 
more complex structures, as blocks that can be joined by pegs, rods, 
etc., and Lincoln logs; children can learn to use sturdy toys driven 
by wound springs or electricity; equipment for store and odier occu- 
pations;, simple puppet equipment; serving; games with cards, counting 
units, and chips as flinch, old maid, slap, parchesi, dominoes, tiddledy- 
winks; more complex games as cribbage, card playing in various forms, 
jackstraws; good game outfits, as tennis, baseball, rowing, swimming 
suits, skates, and bicycles; good equipment for music, sewing, tap 
dandng, carpentry, art work, stamp collecting, and other individual 
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interests; books of many kinds are recommended for this age, especially 
stories of other children, in many circumstances, travel, adventure, 
simple science and occupational stories, and some fairy and humor 
stories. 

Materials are frequently lost or outgrown during this period so that 
casualties must be expected even with these more permanent recrea- 
tional materials. 

At this time, pursuits become more social in nature. All- the mate- 
rials heretofore used are still enjoyed, but they arc woven into games, 
or dramatic situations as pirates, home play. Skills become more im- 
portant, as in tennis, shinny, skating, and in art work, carpentry, sew- 
ing, where the activity may be carried on in order to enjoy the product* 

Twelve to Fourteen Years 

During this period we have an intensification of some of the earlier 
interests, with an occasional advance into adolescent interests: balls; 
rope; climbing ladders; swings; see-saw with non-pinching support; 
bicycles, if fairly safe in trafl&c; scissors, crayons, paint, clay, paper; 
paste, when supervised; dolls — clothes, house, carriage, furniture; bean 
bags; tables and chairs; cupboards, shelves, boxes, for toys; sturdy 
wooden containers for sets of material; pictures to put on the walls; 
more complex puzzles; pets; materials to build more complex struc- 
tures, as blocks that can be joined by pegs, rods, etc., Lincoln logs, 
mechano sets; carpentry to make objects for permanent use; toys driven 
by wound springs or electricity; equipment for store and other occu- 
pations; simple puppet equipment; sewing, games with cards, count- 
ing units, and chips, as flinch, old maid, slap, parchesi, dominoes, 
tiddledy-winks; more complex games as cribbage, card playing in vari- 
ous forms, jackstraws; good game outfits, as tennis, baseball, rowing, 
swimming suits, skates, and bicycles; good equipment for music, sew- 
ing, tap dancing, carpentry, art work, stamp collecting, and other 
individual interests; books of many kinds are recommended for this 
age, especially stories of other children, in many circumstances, travel, 
adventure, simple science and occupational stories, and some fairy 
and humor stories. More specialized interests may be furthered by 
source books. 

Materials are frequently lost or outgrown during this period so that 
casualties must be expected even witi these more permanent reaea- 
tional materials. 

At this time, pursuits become more social in nature. All the mate- 
rials heretofore used are still enjoyed, but they are woven into games, 
or dramatic situations as pirates, home play. Skills become more im- 
portant, as in tennis, shinny, skating, and in art work, carpentry, 
sewing, where the activity may be carried on in order to enjoy the 
product. 
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Display, — Better game outfits, social dancing clothes, personal care 
and adornment gifts. 

Fifteen to Eighteen Years 

During this period normal youths are much affected by what the 
others of their age are doing. There may be an exaggerated desire 
to appear in the latest style, master fashionable current games and 
sports, and in general to be outstanding in all popular activities. Thus 
gifts and play equipment had best be made to further the prestige 
of the individual in his own group by presenting whatever is wanted 
to make the youth as much an adult as is wise. This means selection 
of all play equipment and personal adornment items on a basis of 
group approval, from long trousers and silk stockings to elaborate 
chemical outfits and embroidery materials. 

Specialized interests may call for elaborate equipment characteristic 
of our age, as automobiles, motor boats. 

Equipment for games of motor skill, mental skill, and chance, with 
a large social element, are needed now. 
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Birthmarks, 35 
Bladder control, 127-129 
Blindness, prevention of, 13 
Books, 

for latter preschool years, 220-222 
preadolescent period, 463-467 
primary period, 348-349, 351-355 
Bowel control, 129-130 
Brain, 319 
Breakfast, 383, 385 
Bright children, 
adjustment of, 476 
education of, 537, 595-596 
identification of, 535-537 
Broken home, significance of, 558- 
559, 644 

Calcium, 120, 124, 384 
Case conference, 591-592 
Case history, 367-368, 554, 645-646 
Character analysis, 406 
Character development, 620-622 
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Cheating, 526-528 
Child, 

oldest, 249-251 
only, 249-251, 264 
Childhood, periods of, 5-7 
Child Study Association, 42, 576 
Clinics, psychiatric and psychologi- 
cal, 570 

Clothing, for the baby, 21 
Cod-liver oil, 38, 121 
Collecting, 449-450 
Colors, identification of, 178 
Companions, 78, 203-204 
Competition, 479 

Composition, written, 310-312, 458 
Concepts, children’s, 167-168, 178- 
179 

Conditioned reaction, 109 
Constructive activity, 299-300 
Conversation, 164 
Co-operation, 
in games, 445 
on part of child, 479 
Creative activities, 310-311, 458, 

642 

Creeping, 56-58 
Criticism, 326 

Crying, 14, 77, 184-185, 237-238 
Culture, 

effect of on adolescents, 607 
on prenatal development, 83 
on preschool children, 83-84 
Curriculum, 483, 612-614 

Daily schedule for the family, 252- 
261 

Daydreaming, significance of, 560 
Deceit. See Lying 
Defects. See Physical 
Delinquency, 

associated with school maladjust- 
ment, 697 
juvenile, 621 
Dementia praecox, 610 
Development, 
factors in, 37-38 
stages of, 6-7, 57 
See Growth 

Diagnosis, through creative work, 
549 


Diet, 

tluring first two years, 124-125 
later preschool years, 156-156, 
261-263 
pregnancy, 3,8 

Dionne quintuplets, 35, 131-132, 
145-M6 

Diphtheria, 125-126, 296, 418 
Discipline, 

in securing obedience, 608-^09, 
515 

kinds of, 381-383 
purpose of, 381, 512 
relation of to personality, 193 
Diseases, 

inheiitancc of, 26 
prevention of, 120-125, 296-297. 
387-389, 442 

Disobedience, 246-249, 515, 608 
Disuse, method of, 110-111 
Doll play, 99, 298, 445-446 
Dramatization, 175 
Drawing, 303-306, 343-345, 451-453, 
49W93 

Dreams, 177-178, 323-324 
Dressing, 

cO'Operation in, 104 
learning in, 105-106, 161 
the baby, 21 

Dull children. See Retarded chil- 
dren 

Eating, 

daily habits of, 130-131, 243-246, 
386-387 

of breakfast, 383, 385 
regularity in, 130 
suitable food, 384-385 
Education, function of, 571 
Educational Records Bureau, 564 
Emancipation from parents, 609-610 
Emotional behavior, 
effect on learning, 108 
in the adolescent period, 604-610 
in the first two years, 72-77, 108- 
118 

in the later preschool years, 187- 
192 

in the preadolescent period, 480- 
481, 530-533 
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Emotional beljavior (Cont.) 
in the primary period, 365-567, 
389-597 

methods of stiulyinjjj, 54*1 
physiological elfect of, 72 
Energy requirement, 155-156 
Enuresis, 128-129, 241 
Environment, 

control of in the first two years, 
97-99, 102, 115-116 
guidance through the, 635-637 
observation of, 275-276, 405-406 
relation to development, 83-85, 
115-116 

relation to discipline, 516 
relation to emotion, 113 
relation to heredity, 28-31 
relation to intelligence, 154, 591 
relation to learning, 96, 199-206 
relation to obedience, 100-101 
relation to play, 336-337, 446-447 
relation to speaking, 68, 106, 216 
Eugenics, 30 
Euthenics, 31 

Exceptional children. See Bright 
children and Dull children 
Experiences, relation to learning, 
208-210 

Failure, in academic work, 318-319, 
510-511, 600-603 
Falsehood. See Lying ^ 

Family relationships, 79, 190, 250, 
252-254, 276-277, 329-330, 481, 
563-564, 606, 607, 637-638 
Father, relationship of child with, 
79, 253-254 
Fear, 

causes of, 74-75, 188-189, 389- 
391 

elimination of fears, 109-112, 189- 
190, 225-228, 531 
irrational, 391 

manifestations of, 74-75, 189-190 
of animals, 109, 189 
of dark, 188, 226-228 
of punishment, 110, 39L 524 
prevention of fears, 110-112. 599^ 
391 

Feeble-mindedness, growth of, 292 


Field trips, 489 
Fighting, 528-629 
Foetus, 36-37 
Food, 

for baby, 121, 124-125 
for expectant mother, 38 
later preschool period, 261-263 
primary period, 384-386 
refusal of, 245 
Food fads, 

prevention of, 243-244 
Friendship, 

in adolescence, 619-620 
in preschool years, 182-183 

Gain in height and weight. See 
Growth 

Games, 297-299, 442, 444-i48 
Gangs, 478-479 
Goals, 502-503 
Growth, 

deviations in, 440-441, 589 
educational implications of, 590- 
592 

in the adolescent period, 587-592 
in the first two years, 50-52 
later preschool years, 153-156 
preadolescent period, 437-442 
primary period, 289-292 
significance of, 557-558 
Guidance, 

administrators' contribution to, 
565 

in learning, 204-206, 230-233, 485 
in rural schools, 562 
in-service education of teacher for, 
568-569 
need of, 4 

of adolescents, 634-646 
of mother, 145 

of preadolescents, 556, 560-570 
of preschool children, 146-146 
processes of, 641-545 
self, 646 
task of, 541 

teachers' contribution to, 566-569 
through change in environment, 
564 

through health examination, 663 
through sharing responsibility, 563 
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Habits, 

bad, elimination of, 213-215 
flexibility of, 506-607 
relation to satisfaction, 212-213 
Hand preference, 61-62 
Hand to mouth reaction, 60 
Handwriting. Sec Writing 
Harvard Growth Study, 547 
Headaches, 441 
Health, 

examination, 269-270, 417-418, 

592 

habits, 184, 326-327, 420-421 
problems, 383-388 
program, 388-389 
relation to adjustment, 509-510 
Hearing, in infant, 18-19 
Height. See Growth 
Height-weight tables, 155, 438. 657- 
660 

Helpfulness, of children, 60-61, 161- 
162, 264-256 

Heredity, influence of, 24-33, 643 
Heterosexuality, development of, 
615-618 

Home environment, 275-277 
Honesty. See Cheating 
Humor, 468 

Imagery, 177 
Imagination, 

in the later preschool years, 175- 
177 

in primary years, 322-323 
Immunity. See Disease prevention 
Independence, development of, 396- 
397, 609-610 

Individual differences, 16, 19, 67, 85, 
186-187, 190, 334-335, 370-371, 
463 

Instruction, 484-485 
Intelligence, 

classification on basis of, 488-489 
effect on learning of, 207 
relation to environment, 175, 321 
relation to schooling, 174, 321 
results of research on, 545, 547-548 
tests of, 

for adolescents, 597-598 
for grades four to nine, 546 


Intelligence {Cont) 

for preudolcsccnts, 545-546 
for preschool children, 80-82, 
174-175, 270-273 
for primary children, 406-111 
Intelligence quotient (I. Q.), 319- 
321, 409 

Intelligent behavior, 80 
Interest, questionnaires, 543-514 
Interests, 

development of, 478 
in play. See Play 
rmerviews, 401-405, 542-543 

Jealousy, 75-76, 192, 481, 533 

Kindergarten, activity in, 300-302 
Kuhlmann-Andcrson Intelligence 
Tests, 546 

Language, 

development of, 66-69, 163-167, 
306-312, 453-^()0 
errors, 310, 357, 454, 456 
learning the, 106-108, 215-218, 
355-358, 493-195 
special al)ilitics in, 69 
variation in ability, 68 
Laughing, 69-70, 18*1-185 
Leadership, 480 
Learning, 

assistance of mother in, 115-118 
conditions of effective, 95-96 
curves, 334 

factors in, 199, 483-486 
illustration of, 502-506 
in the first two years, 93-118 
in the later preschool period, 195- 
196, 199-234 

in the preadolcscetit period, 483- * 
507 

in the primary period, 333-364 
steps in, 266-267 
Left-handedness, 240-241 
Lies. See Lying 
Love, 

in adolescent period, 606 
in later preschool period, 190 
in preadolcscent period, 481 
in primary period, 395-396 
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Lunch, at school, JiSG 
Lying. 

causes of, 376, 523-525 
treat nictit of, 377, 525-52G 

Malatljuslmcnl, 366-307, 610, 629, 
630-63 1 

Malnuirilion. SW? Nutrition 
Marriage and pa rent hood, educa- 
tion for, 618-619 
Masturbation, 210. 396, 518-519 
Maturation, 93 
Maturity, importance of, 132 
in adolescence, 586“()28 
Memory, 

in the first two years, 70-72 
in the later preschool years, 172- 
173, 223-224 

in the prcatlolcsccnt period, 473- 
474 

in the primary period, 321-322 
Mental age, 409 
Mental growth, 
curves of, 592-593 
fluctuations in, 593-594 
in prcaclolesccut years, 471-474 
in preschool years, 167-176 . 

in primary years, 319-322 
Mental mechanisms, 191 
Mental tests. Setf Intelligence tests 
Mid-morning lunch, 385 
Milk, 

amount, 124 
in menu, 124, 262 
values of, 124-125 
Moral judgment, 325-326, 476-477 
Mother, hygiene of, 38-39 
Motor ability of children, 
at birth, 14-10 

effect of training on, 63-64, 207 
first two years, 55-65 
later preschool years, 158-161 
measures of. 273 
preadolcsceirt period, 413-449 
primary period, 297-299, 335- 
337 

relation to mental abilities, 03 
relation to writing and drawing, 
289 

significance of, 657-558 


Motives, in learning, 212-213, 502- 
503 

Musical ability, 178, 538 

Nagging, 236-237, 514 
National Intelligence Test, 546 
Negativism, 134-137, 516 
Nervousness, 369-374 
Non-academic children. See Re- 
tarded children 
Number. See Arithmetic 
Nursery schools, 194-197, 232-233, 
273-274 

Nutrition, of child, 293-294, 419 

Obedience, 
concepts of, 248-249 
how to secure, 248 
influence of parental attitudes on, 
247-248 
nature of, 249 
Observation, 

by parents, 143-145, 266 
by teachers, 403-404, 542 
characteristics of scientific, 139- 
141, 264 

in child study, 141-145, 264-265. 
400-404 

of interests, 268 

Over-age children, 377-378. See Re- 
tarded children 

Ownership, 242. See Property rights 
Parents, 

over-solicitous, 390-511 
relation to child, 329-330 
Personality, 
development of, 
in adolescence, 628.-629 
in preschool period, 192-194 
genesis of, 16-17 
relation of learning to, 229-230 
Phantasy. See Daydreaming 
Physical activity of newborn, 14-16 
value of, 337 

Physical care of baby, 21-22 
Physical characteristic5.. 
inheritance of, 24-26, 
of baby at birth, 12-13 
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Physical condition, 
examination of, 291, 417-419 
relation to emotional behavior, 76, 
112, 114 

relation to learning, 207-208, 
210 

relation to mental development, 
439-440 

Physical defects, 
at birth, 13-14 
first two years, 53-54 
primary period, 294-295 
Physical development. See Growth 
Pliysical maturity, 587-592 
Physiological maturity, 586-587 
Picking up objects, 102 
Play, 

guidance through, 642 
of child in second year, 78 
of preadolescent children, 444-449, 
479 

of preschool children, 162-163 
of primary children, 297-299 
value of, 448 
Play materials, 

for first two years, 98-100, 661 
later preschool years, 160, 195, 
200-203, 662 

prcadolescent and adolescent years, 
663-664 

primary period, 336-337, 663 
Playmates. See Companiops 
Poetry, learning of, 490 
Porteus' Mazes, 408 
Posture, 419-420 
Premature infant, 13, 62 
Prenatal, 

development, 34-39 
influences, 34-35 
period, length of, 35-36 
Problems, 

complexity of, 538-539 
defined, 120, 365 

relation to normal development, 
235 

study of, 508-509 

Property rights, respect for, 78, 184, 
187 

Psychoanalysis, 642-643 
Psychoses in childhood, 366 


Punishment, 
dangers of, 382, 513 
examples of, 367-368 
purpose of, 381 
types of, 382, 512-514 

Questions asked by children, 164-165 
value of, 217-218 

‘Rage. See Anger 
Random movements, 15 
Rating scales, 268-269, 405-'! 06 
Reactions, present at birth, M-16 
Reading, 

ability, 312-317, 460-463, 599- 
600 

habits, 316, 461-462, 467 
interests, 316-317, 351, 463-164 
methods oE teaching, 346-351, 493- 
495 

oral, 350-351, 462 
readiness, 313, 345-346 
silent, 462 

steps in learning to read, 2B9r 345- 
348 

tests, 414-415 
time allotment for, 351 
Reasoning, 

in the later preschool years, 168- 
171, 222-223 

in the preadolcsccnt years, 472 
in the primary years, 324-325 
Re-conditioning, 109 
Records, 

cumulative, 554-557, 645-646 
of behavior, 85-90, 143-144 
of vocabular)^ 90-91 
use of, 277-278 
Reflexes, at l)irth, 15 
Religious development, 622-623 
Remedial work, 487, 603-604 
Reports to parents, 556-557 
Research methods, 139-140 
Retarded children, ' 
education of, 596-597, 534-535 
identification of, 475, 533 
Rickets, 120-125 

Rorschach Ink-Blot Test, 272-273. 
404 

Running away, 243 
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Safety, 297, 442-443 
Satisfaction, effect on learning, 362- 
363 

Schedule. See Daily schedule 
Sensations, 
in newborn, 17-21 
in prenatal period, 36 
Sentences, 
ability to use, 68 
length of, 68, 163, 309 
Sex, 

child’s interest in, 191-192 
differences, 629-630 
education, 517-618 
books on, 576, 678 
'‘Showing off,” 237 
Shyness, 390-391, 481, 558, 560 
Sight, presence in infant, 17-18 
Sims Score Card, 405 
Skill, 

acquiring, 485-486 
guidance through, 641 
Slang, 456-457 
Sleep, 

amount recommended at different 
ages, 20, 54-55, 157-158 
conditions favorable for, 132 
disturbance of, 131 
regularity of, 131 
Smiling. See Laughing 
Smoking, 528 
Social behavior, 
conventions, 183 

development of, 77-80, 179-187, 
224-225, 328-331, 478-481, 500, 
611-620 

education, in high school and col- 
lege, 612-618 
maturity scale, 549 
needs of adolescents, 614-615 
sciences, 470-471 
sensitivity, 181, 611-612 
service, 614 

Specialists, in child guidance, 569- 
670 

Speech. See Language 
Spelling, 458-460, 495-497 
Stanford-Binet Test, 69, 270, 407, 
545, 547 

Stealing, 520-523 


Stories, 

for preschool children, 218-222 
interest in, 218-219 
Study, 

of adolescents, 644-645 
of baby, 139-146 
of nervous children, 2, 373-374 
of primary children, 399-422, 416- 
417 

Study habits. 500-501, 599, 631- 
632 

Stuttering, 374-376, 530 
Sun baths, 122 
Sunlight, 123-124 

Superior children. See Bright chil- 
dren 

Superstitious beliefs, 478-479 
Swearing, 457458 

Table manners, 183 
Talking. See Language 
Tardiness, 379-381 
Taste, in infant, 19 
Teachers, 
education of, 569 

pupil relationships to, 330-331, 
395, 638-640 

Teeth. 52-53, 156, 292-293 
Teething, 126 
Temper tantrums, 238-240 
Tests. See Achievement, Intelligence, 
Motor ability 
Theft. See Stealing 
Thematic Apperception Test, 549 
Thinking. See Reasoning 
Thumb-sucking, 132-134 
Toys, 

interest in, 200-201 
kind of, 200 
putting away, 196 
Truancy. See Absence 
Tuberculosis, prevention of, 442 

Ultra-violet rays, 121-124, 145 
Underweight. See Nutrition 

Vision, 

growth in, 65 
protection of, 387 
Vitamins. 293-294, 384-385 
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Vocabulary, 
at one year, 66-67 
in preadoiescent period, 454-4'56 
lists, 307, 494 

means of increasing, 107-1,08 
primary period, 306-309 
test of, 455 

three to six years, 166-167 
two years, 67-68 
wide range of, 306 
Vocational guidance, 623-628 

Walking, 

assistance in learning, 97 
sequence in learning, 56-59, 88- 
89 

Weaning, 126-127 


Weight. See Growth 

White House Conference, 638 

Words, 

first spoken, 66-C)7, 89-90 
See Vocabulary and Language 
Writing, 

interest in, 302-303, 450 
manuscript and print writing, 
342-343 

methods of teaching, 303, 338- 
342, 490-491 
readiness Cor, 338 
scale, 341 

standards of speed and legibility, 
303, 342-343, 450-451, ’ 

X*ray pictures, 588-589 
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Aberaethy, Ethel Mary, 439, 587, 594 
Adler, Alfred, 6, 229 
Aichhorn, August, 649 
Aldrich, Charles Anderson, 246 
Alexander, F. Matthias, 575 
Allin, K. D., 185 
All port, Gordon, 649 
Almack, J. C., quoted, 497 
Anderson, Harold H., 212, 509 
Anderson, John E*, 147, 177, 428; 

quoted, 1-44, 178 
Andrus, Ruth, 428 
Appel, K. E.. 649 
Arlitt, Ada Hart, 650 
Armstrong, Edna M., 104 
Asch, S. E., 474 
Asher, E. ]., 547 
Atkin, S., 459 
Ayer, Mary Ellen, 193 
Ayres, Leonard P., 340 

Bailey, Edna W., 575 
Bain, Read, 67 
Bain, Winifred E., 429 
Baker, Harry J., 406 
Bannerman, Helen, 221 
Barthelmess, Harriet M., 489 
Baur, Erwin, 27 

Bayley, Nancy, 82, 146, 147, 155; 

quoted, 63 
Beatty, W. W., 303 
Benedict, Agnes E., 575 
Benedict, Ruth, 83 
Bennett, Arnold, quoted, 515 
Benson, W, T„ 389 
Bentley, John Edward, 429 
Bergman, E. 0., 579 
Berne, E. V., 187, 429 
Bernreuter, Robert G., 193 
Boskow, Elsa, 220, 221 
Bienstock, S, F., 159 
liigelow, Maurice A„ 518, 650 
Bishop, Elizabeth L., 575 


Blanchard, Phyllis, 430 
Blanton, Margaret Gray, quoted, 
107 

Blanton, Smiley, quoted, 107 
Blatz, William Ernest, 55, 73, 129, 
131, 147, 185, 235, 282; quoted, 
120, 128, 132 
Bleyer, Adrien, 128 
Boggess, Virginia, 660 
Bonar, B. 148 
Bond, Guy L., 313, 314, 345 
Book, William F., 496 
Borgeson, Gertrude, 244, 262, 284 
Bott, E. A., 55 

Bott, Helen, 55, 147, 265, 282 
Boyer, Philip A., 489 
Boynton, Bernice, 650 
Brace, David K., 444 
Brackett, Catherine W., 185 
Brandenburg, George C., 355 
Brann, Esther, 220 
Breckenridge, Marian E., 274 
Breed, Frederick S., 459, 495, 575 
Brennemann, Joseph, 42, 389 
Breslich, Ernst R., 650 
Bridges, Katherine M. B., quoted, 
63, 74 

Briggs, Thomas H., 650; quoted, 595 
Bronner, Augusta, 621 
Brooks, Fowler D., 94, 593 
Brown, Marion, 644, 650 
Brownell, W* A., 359 
Brueckner, L. J., 317, 400, 498 
Bruner, 317 . 

Bryngelson, Bryng, 530 
Buhler, Charlotte, 71, 147, 193 
Bunting, Russell W,. 53 
Burks, Barbara Stoddard, 331, 478, 
498, 535, 536, 537; quoted, 194, 
326 

Burn, Mathew, 125 
Burnham, .William H., 575 
Burr, Marvin XJ., 489 
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Burt, Cyril, 576 
Buswell, G. T., 487, 497 

Cady, V. S., 544 
Caldecott, Randolph, 220 
Cameron, Hector Charles, 429 
Campbell, Boak S., 576 
Campbell, Elise Hatt, 274 
Campbell, N. B., 566 
Canfield, Dorothy, 337 
Carmichael, A, Max, 376 
Carmichael, Leonard, quoted, 36, 37 
Carter, Harold D., 51 
Castle, W. E., 25 
Caswell, Hollis L., 576 
Chaffey, Judith, 614, 650 
Chaney, L. B., 42 
Chant, N., 56 
Chase, Lucille, 212 
Chave, Ernest J., 576 
Chazal, C. B., 359 
Child Development and Parent Edu- 
cation Bureau, 42 
Child Study Association, 42 
Clapp, Frank L., 497 
Clarke, Marjery, 221 
Clough, H. D., 51 
Cobb, M. V., 579 
Cockrell, D. L., 200 
Coffey, H. S., 175 
Coghill, G. E., 43 
Colby, Martha G?, 178 
Cole, Luella, 497, 576, ^50 
Coleman, Satis, 221 
Coleman, W. H., 459 
Collins, $. D., 156 

Comstock, Ada L., 634; quoted, 633 
Conard, Edith U., 343 
Conklin, Edmund S., 650 
Coyle, .Grace Long well, 051 
Cuff, Noel B., 455 
Cunningham, Bess V., 429 
Cunningham, Elizabeth M., 148 
Curry, 317 

Curti, M. W.,.84, 429 

Dalgliesh, Alice, 221 
Davidson, M., 612 
Davis, Edith A., quoted, 309 
Davis, Frank C., 147 


Davis, Maxine, 651 
Davis, R., 539 
Deming, Jean, 12 
Dennett, Mary Ware, 518 
Dennis, Wayne, 147 
DePonc, J. V„ 295 
Derryberry, Mayhew, 418 
Dewey, Evelyn, '13 
Dewey, yohn, quoted, 562 
Diehl, Harold S., 588 
Dimock, Hedley S., 587, 589 
Dolch, Edward W., 306, 455 
Doll, Edgar A., 549 
Donaldson, Lois, 221 
Dorsey, George A., 24 
Douglass, H. R., 051 
Dunlap, Knight, 375; quoted, 30 
Dunn, Fannie Wychc, 316, 463 

Eisenberg, A. L., 576 
Eisgruber, Elsa, 220 
Eliot, Martha M., 120 
Estabrook, A. 26 
Eurich, Alvin C., 599 

Fales, Evalinc, 163 
Falls, Charles B., 221 
Fcatherstonc, W. B*, 318 
Fellows, Vera, 125 
Fendrick, Paul, 313 
Fenton, Jessie Chase, 131 
I'icld, Ada M., 320 
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Fisher, Mary S., 163, 279 
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350, 430, 459, 495 
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quoted, 28 
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Goddard, H. H., 26 
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